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lotroductorv Notes 


A FOBiLVl. preface would serve so useful purpose in this book. 
All that bad to be said has found a better place in the actual 
narrative ; there ta nu object in preparing the reader^ mind for 
things that be will discover soon enough for tunLself* I shall 
therefore confine myadi to ^ving a few explanations of a purely 
pract£coi nature, concerning the spelling of place-names and the 
use of special terms. At the same time I shall discharge the 
pleasant duty of thanking Uie many Mends, without whose help 
the l>ook could neither liavc been written nor the worit done 
which furnished the excuse for writing it. 

Spdlfng of fndiari and Ttbefetn Numer, I have all along tried 
to reproduce the correct sounds, as spoken^ and have dis¬ 
regarded the original spellings. Therefore the name of a cele* 
brated moaostery in Ladak, though spelt Bums on maps, is 
here written Hi mi, since in conversation 1 have always found 
the a to be muted. Similarly in referring to a Tibetan valley 
that lies near the north Irontier of Hhutan, I write Blobrak, 
instead of the orthograpiucally correct Lho-brag. The name of 
a certain divinity called Cheniezig la so written here, though by 
its spelling it would be Spyon-ras-gzigs. Tlie book is iat^ded 
in the first place for the general reader, not for scholars; the 
latter will in any case know what the spelling should hove been. 
The only exceptions to this rule of writing phoneticaUy, are 
names such as Lhasa and Dorjcelmg, which are now pracrically 
English words. To have tumed Lhasa into Illasa, hecause il 
LH so sciindcd in Tibetan, would have been pedantic and con- 
fuiing. 

In the Tibetan language, generic terms derived from places ore 
made by the addition of the suflbccs -pa, -wa or -ba. Thus a man 
of Lndak is Ladakpa, a l^ondoner is Londonwn. By this method 
many circumlocutions like a man of Kham ** can be avoided. 

I have therefore permitted myself its free use: in the example 
given I should simply say Kliamba. 

XV 
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Phoneticst Vowd sounds may be taken as being srougUy like 
the continental ones, say in Italian. The diphthong ou in 
Indian wordis and the modified vawds 6 and d in Tibetan should 
be pntnjcmuecd as itt German. 

In A Feir Indian words stress aceents have been added, where- 
eTCT the tendencies of English were likely to predispose people 
towards wrong aceentuatriori. Nine Englislunen out of ten, 
who have not had »omc connexion with India, will call the 
capital of Kashmir, Srinagnr, instead of the eorrect Srinigar, 
unleas the stress is marked as I have shown it. 

Aspirated consonants need special attention. Both In the 
Indian and Tibetan languages the h sound must be distinctly 
pronounceil, even after p or t. To make sure that no one falls 
into the error of reading ph with an f sound, or ih as in “ tlwa,” 
I have marked an apostrophe thus; p’h, t’h- In the word 
t^honkuj meaning a pointed scroll, the fh should therefore be 
spoken as in “ that house.” 

For the sake of accuracy I have followed aeholara in indicating 
a parUeular sort of t and d soimd that is found in Tibetan 
thus; t and d. They occur in words where the main consonant 
is followed by a muled r, which lends to the preceding letter 
a slightly explosive character. To produce it, the tongne mnift 
be pressed hard against the palate. The words Tulkn, on 
Intuimation, and TasItiJhunpo, the great monastery near 
Shigatze where the Fanchhen Lama resides, arc a case in point: 
BO also is Dikhung, the name of another monastery, 

Dae 0 / the 3*er>na ** Tradifton ” and “ Laniu,** In treating of 
doctrines, both Bindu and Tibetan Buddhist, I have been faced 
with a dilheulty over the choice of terms to express certaia 
fundamental ideas. The chief trouble has been over the use 
of the word “ religion,’* which seems unsatisfactory when 
applied to the two examples incntinned, for they differ marked? v 
in their rn<Hlra of thought from that of Chriatiatiity. tslatn anrl 
Judaism, the three typical religions of the worhl. In tiie 
religions the doctrine, though necessarily metaphysicill in its 
ewenee, has been expressed in a special manner suitable to the 
mentality of peoples in whom sentimental tendencies were power¬ 
ful. It is Lhia concession whieb ohaiacterixes Uie ** religious *’ 
point of view properly speaking, affectmg the doctrinal forma. 
The Personal aspect of Dignity is emphasized, Knowledge 
appears as Faith, mora? and social interests are greatly stressed. 
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as wdl as cippoajtiatui such as ** believers and tiealiu'n.^’ t do 
not say that tiicse limits are not tmusceuded in principle; 
but religion is too constantly associated in men^s minds with a 
certain tj'pc ot organization and a certain oiittook, to allow oJ 
its being applied, without grave danger of misinterpretation, l« 
doctrines where the point of view is very diSerent. Of all pos¬ 
sible choices, the word Tradition seems iJte brat. Another 
altcmaljvc. philosophy,^’ is even less satisfactory than 

religion for it is too ofun associated with closed systems 
and with the persons of their foundets. I therefore rcjeel both 
su^ phrases as Ditidu relipon " or ** Tibetan philosophy ” as 
being misleading; I will refer to them as the " Hindu and 
Tibetan Traditions/’ To bring tujt tlic disUnetton still better, 
1 would say that *■ the Christian religion w a special made ol 
Tradition pecuUai to the West/' 

Tradition, because of its compreheusiva character, is not 
easy to define; but a few indications may make it clearer. It 
embraces the whole of a civilisation, in all its modes and depart¬ 
ments, ao tliat it cannot be said of any element that it eaists 
independently of the traditional influence; there is no place for 
a " profane ’ point of view. A traditional civilization has its 
roots fixed in a doctrine of the purely iitetaphyajca) order, 
beyond the limitation even of Peiaonatlty, TIiLs doctrine gives 
to the whole its principle or nuflicient ratise. The other con- 
stitiienta of the Tradition, whether ethical, social, or artistic, 
down to the most petty actit-itira of daily life, all derive their 
authority bom this doctrine, to be exercised within their pre- 
aenhed spheres. Ideas of a metaphysical order are the cement 
which hinds every part togetiier, Tim whole bwJy of thought 
must be viewed ax a hierarchy, witfi pure metopliysic at the 
head. 

The meehaniam by which the Truth is made to circulate 
through the liody is the Tradition from Master to pupil, which 
stretches back into the post and reaches forward to the future. 
By the doctrine so Jianded down, all parts are related to one 
anotherf th^* derive tronj it both stability and elasticity. No 
set boundaries can be recognized by Tradition as a whole;* it 
eon only be taken as the equivalent of Knowleilge itself. 

When emplojdng the word m its full sense, I have always 
b«n cawful to spell it with o capital T: only when using it in 
the ordinary loose way, as an equivalent of custom, have 1 
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writtim it without a capiUl. Two examples wUl bring out njj? 
meaning:^—^We l^ve the ** Tradltioii of Buddlia/* but the 
'* traditions of Harrow,” 

A similar distin<rtjoii occur? in the use of the words Lama ” 
and lama/’ Spelt with a capitalj it is used in its technjcal 
sense of either a saint, a personal spiritual director, or else one 
of those abbots to Tibet wim arc venerated os IncamatLons of 
their predecessors—they are often, but improperly, spoken of 
as “ Living Buddhas,” When, however, I have only wished 
to refer to clerics or monks, whieh is the usimi meaning when 
speaking uf lamas in English, I have used the small L Tims 
we have “ the Lama who founded the Yellow Order of monks,” 
but ** a group of lamas in the village.” 

In speaking of the Tibetan Buddhist Tradition I have never 
used the term “ Lamaifiitn,” which has been much in vogue 
amoug recent writers on Tibet, The form of the word is 
offensive, like BomanLsm or Papism; some of those who intro¬ 
duced it meant it to be so, though others have merely copied 
it innocently or thoughtlessly. 1 hope that it will be abandoned 
by everj'one. 

In regard to the word ” native,’’ the context usually shows 
whether it is legitimate to use it. That it can be insulting has 
been recognized by no less an autharity than Signor Mussolini, 
who same years back forbade its use in ttiferring to the 
inhabitants of Italian Somaliland. But there arc many cases 
where it la quite inoffensive, so 1 have not felt bound to avoid 
it in all circumiitances. WTiiJe a phrase like “ expcrieiice in 
ruling natives ” sounds contemptuous, there is no objection 
whatsoever to speaking of “native arts.” 

Photography. Most of my illustratioiLs have been taken from 
photographs by my rompamaiiG on the two expeditions. For 
1088 they are mostly by C, F. Kirkus and Dr. Charles Warren; 
for 109d some of the Sikkim ones are by J. K. Cooke, some by 
R. C. N'icholson, one by F. S. Chapman, white all the Ladok 
onc.i arc by B- C. Nicholson, None of these iUustTAtions is 
signed; I have only added the names underneath if the photo¬ 
graphs have been taken hy friends not belonging to my own 
parties. I have much pleasure in acknowledging the privilege 
of reproducing theae extra photogroplis, which have filled 
important gaps. 1 append a full list;— 
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H.H. the Maharaja of Sikkim 
The Rani Sahiba ^^rje 
Professor Dr. G. Dybrcnlurtli of 
Zhridi, leader of the Kaogch* 
hendronga and Karakoram Kx<' 
peditioss of 1990 and 1954 
Major C. J. Morris 

Dr. R. M, Gorrie 
Miss Audrey Harris 
Mrs. P, Frestun 
Mrs. A. N, Odiin^ 


Tibetan paintings 
Private Chapel 

Works of art et Ynrn» 
Ladek 

Sacred douce and Musician 
from Bhutan 
View of the Satie) 

The Ablwt of Luchhen 
Khomha dancers 
Portrait of Dr, Grahanj and 
iVhcd of Existence 


In illustrating Tibetan art 1 hove Included os much as poasihle 
of the work of contemporary artists, as my purpose has been 
rather to try to give a picture of present conditions than to 
celebrate the glories of the past. A Dumber of pictures and 
metalwork objects were specially photographed for me by 
Messrs. Harper & Taylor of Liverpool, whose technical skill on 
tricky jobs I here acknowledge, as welt as the kind interest 
which they have always shown in iny work. 

My thanks are also due to a targe number of people who have 
assisted me iu a variety of ways. I have tried to put down the 
list of my benefactors; but if memory has sometimes let me 
down, I hope that the omissions will not be misunderstood. I 
hove indeed becu surprUed at the trouble taken on behalf of 
both expeditions by all sorts of busy people. Not the least 
of the rewards that have fallen to me and my companions have 
been the many friendships that have arisen in this manner, 
both at home and in the East, both among our own people and 
with Indians and Tibetans, 1 can assure all who have con¬ 
tributed information, advice, gifts or any other form of help to 
us. that their kindness lb neither forgotten nor forgettable. 

The chi^ names are — 

Their Highnesses the Maharajas of SikMm, Tehri'Cariiwal and 
Bash a hr; also many o^olals belonging to tliose States, and to 
the Government Services of British India. 

Hajor^Gcneral W, L, O, Twiss. C.B.. M.C. 

Dr. R. Marlagati Gorrie of the Indian Forest Service 
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J. F. Corkttf Keseofcb Fallow io History at LiverpooS University 

Dr. Tom LongstaS 

John MoniB 

Franik Soi^^he 

E. B. Wokefietd, LC>S. 

Mr. George Stavridt 

Miss Helen Stavridi 

Mr, Witliam Crew, Saddier, liverpool 

Robert Lawrie, AJpine Eqoipmcnt, London 

Stewart Chantrell 

Car) Bruaning 


I aeknowledge kind from :— 
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Photographic material far 
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In connexion with the publication of the book, I must not 
o^t to thank Mr. M, TliomHon of Messra. Quinn & ThomEoa, 
^vcrpool, who prepared the typescript, and whose personal 
interest soon turned business visits into pleasant interludes, to 
which I always looked forward, as each new diapter was ready 
for typing. 

To Pamela Freston my debt is beyond all thanks. The whole 
book passed through lier bands three times, and received from 
her a most ligorous, though sympathetic, criticism, which got 
rid of countless clumsy passages and other faults of style. T 
have r^koned that she pointed out about two thousand major 
and minor blemishes. Her contribution has been such that I 
look on her now not so much as an ndviser, but rather os a 
collaborator. 
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The Birth of an Expedition 

THE story oJ two Himalayan joamcys which fills this book 
presmtcd a peculiar difficulty in the telling, bwause of the many 
and sometimes bewUderingly sudden alternations of mood re¬ 
quired of the reader. At one moment, in our company, he 
would be living on the purely physical plane, while he was pit¬ 
ting every ounce of stoength against a giant of the mountains, or 
else in the midst of flowei>filled meadows or in a secluded glade 
of the primeval forest, be would be recovering from the fatigues 
of defeat or success. Yet directly afterw-ards. having moved 
on hut a few short miles, he would be found sipping ten from 
silver-mounted bowLs and exchanging formal courtesies with 
representatives of one of the earth’s most civiUzed peoples j or 
again, with intellect whetted to its keenest edge, he wo^d be 
trying to keep pace with the descant of some contemplative re¬ 
cluse upon a theme of pure metaphysic. 

To have suppressed some of the contrasting elements, leaving 
the others in a position of unchallenged preponderance, would 
have Iwicn simple; advisers were not wanting who urged this 
course. Bui somehow, when it came to be tried, the journey 
so described seemed to he no longer the same that I reinem- 
bered: a stranger bad gone on it, a man more siogl«vey«d than 
the author. 1 rcsolvixl, therefore, to risk a long story and to 
relate the adventures of our party in all their diversity, allowing 
thr pendulum to swing where and when it willed, leaving out 
nothing tJmt really mattered, and only praying that tny would- 
be companions might have patience to adapt themselves- WTio- 
evtr is willing to bear with these apparent caprices, will find. I 
hope, as I have done, that the bodily exertion of cUmhing, by 
forcing the mind to lie fallow for a time and concentrate on 
purely animal needs, will have prepareti it in just the fight way 
for subsequent excursions into more abstract realms. There Is 
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some ativantagie in first reduiiing mental, tes<; Lhiui physical, 
weight, before edUngon the apint, thus lightened of its hallast, 
to take flight towards the slai^. 

Indeed there is everything to be said lor letting imuecustonied 
impressions soak in sJowJy, withouf system, to find their own 
level in their own time. A vague idea, boni of some ebanee 
event, presently ripens into stuirper defbiition as fresh incidents 
bearing on it, occur at intervals anil are piisenl together rfith 
other impressions already garnered in the eoasciotiisncss, Thr 
first allusion may have been superficial and soon fotgotten, while 
we turned from the path tn attempt sonic peak which caught 
our pasaiug fancy. Later, the same question comes up again. 
Possibly our increasing fluency in the language, fruit of daily 
practice, has enabled us to debate it seriously with someone 
qualified to tlirow light on it. So wc are led cin by small, dis¬ 
continuous steps, till at length we are Hwept into very deep 
watet^. 

At the end of the tiacrative portion of the book, two or three 
chapters have added, in which general subjects such as 
Art, which previously had lieeti touched on piccemcaf, arc dealt 
with it) mure orderly'’ fashion and some wider eonclunions drawn. 
Since macb of the materiat on which these depend will by then 
have become familiar, it should not be difficult, on meeting it 
again assemhted on e logical plan, in just relation, to judge 
whetiier the facts cited do indeed warrant the interpretation 
which has beeii put upon tlicm. I have all along attempted to 
leave out hotliing relevant, and conscience does not accuse me 
of witful inaccuracy either by suggestion or auppressiou. Whes- 
ever a fact bus not eomc imder my persoDal notice, but has boeu 
accepted on hcarstiy, I have been at pains to show who was tlw 
author of the statcmeni, so that lus compticnee to make it 
might be the more easily critirizable. As to ]>ooks of tefer^ 
ence, whcorn'cr there ha.s liceti the least feeling of doubt, Uiformn- 
tion obtained from them luv!, if possible, been eorrnhorated by 
someone triistworth 3 % 

In pofticulor, e Tiitniher of fia^itages concerning TiLeinn 
doctrines have been chocked with the help of n learned Slon- 
gohan lama friim Lhasa, the Hcv. Dr. Wangyal, who passed 
several weeks of the summer of 1&37 at my honic, I have seen 
so many other writers duped by having taken on trust the word 
of experts holding apparently good credentiab, whose work later 
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proved to be tJimtedT that i oiti resolved to lean to the side 
of scepticism, lest I too make myaeli into an unn'ittini; agent for 
passing on inexact or prejudiced inforniation. When once a 
mnu begins to delve in tiic Oriental held, he finds out only too 
quteldy how many sonialled authorities owe their standing rather 
to the hulk than to the accuracy nf their research. The 
grotesque travesties of doctrines which they try to foist upon 
the thinkers of India and Tibet would be Satighahlc were they 
not apt to be einphiyed, soiuetinies even mtentinnally, os 
weapons, by persons having an obvious aae to grind, for sub* 
versiva prcipugalldti in those countries. The only safe way of 
separating the grain from the ehafl U by submitting even 
the most tujioecni-looking assertions for ^^rificaiion liy duly 
neerexUted exponenia of tlie doctrines in question. 

So much, ihen, for principles; the hour has eonte to pock 
up our baggage and set out on this our first visit to the 
mountain ranges of tlie East. It is All Fools* Day, 1038, and 
the group of five well^asoned climbuig hiends is waving fore- 
wells to parents and relatives, end rtrawing the fire of cameras 
on the duckaide at Liverpool, where the good ship CustodisR, 
wlucb is to he their home for the neat four weeks, b> taking on 
its last Itqiated bits of cargo, 

TIr* ineiuhers of llur party must now he introduced by name:— 
Richauu Nicnux^aoN, a son of the famous builder of yachts, and 
a feilow-Eauraciaii of mine, for many years my cnmpsjiion on 
almost every climb, both in the Alps and at home; F. E. Hicks, 
a schoolmaster and notable ruck-climber and ski-runner, one 
of the strongest and gentlest of men, owner of phyiica] and 
mental gifts blended in such a nice proportion as to make him, 
to my mind, the very ideal of an nll-^und mountaineer; C. F. 
Ktftaua, who works in Insurance, one of the two or three best 
mi;k-climt>ers in this country, pioneer of many new routes, 
especially in Wales; Da, CusitnEa Wshben, a man of consider¬ 
able Alpine experience, who afterwards acted as Hedical Officer 
on several Everest expeditions; lastly, myself, rather older than 
the otbers, with a number of Alpine seasons behind me and an 
affinity for Oriental, especially Indian, History and Art dating 
back to early ehiJdbuod: a reasonably strong party, and even* 
tempered, a thing which counts for much in the wilds. 


When the last cable that joined us to England had been cast 
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loose fttid tli(? ship began to move out intio the rivftTp there was 
a briel mommi of excitement; then n pleasant leciing of retexn- 
tion began to steal ovet us, whidi had long been a stranger; 
for the preliminaries o| such an expedition* new to every on* 
of us, wbicJi had occupied our leisure lor twelve months or morei 
had been strenuoufl: drawing up lists of equipment and estimat¬ 
ing rationSi unpaeldug parcetSp sorting, thecking* repacking* 
weigbingi working out a fool-proof method of cataloguing 
aunple enough not to break down under field conditions, 
consulting cverj' accessible authority living or printed, fiifting 
their often eontradictor}' informaticm» endging contributions in 
kind from sympathetic firms,, poring over mops* or, ensconced 
in armchairs before the firCi c-ulling up those aljuring phantoms 
which by and by materialised into feasible piano—these were 
but a few of our occupations* 

In addition^ certain items o! ec|uipment had to be put to 
practical trial so as to prectodc the danger of unpleasant 
surprises on the mountam- The most plausible design often 
hides lurking weaknesses which arc only detected in actual use. 
Clumsiness in handling tackle too. due to ignorance of tlie 
appropriate drill, may entail exhausting struggles in the rare¬ 
fied air of high altitudes^ We held ifleepmg-hag parades, 
tentlessp on the windy summits of Ben Nevis and Snowdon in 
mid-winter^ following them up with a grand dreai^rehearsa]* 
tenis and all,, played under mock-Himaiayan rule^* ms rei&listic 
as we could devise them^ tn the Valais AJps. Nothing was taken 
on trust: there were no serious mishaps when the hour came for 
real testings 

Fair weather attended us from the outset of tiie voyage; but 
Eomc days elapsed l^efnne we began to feel mclined for any- 
thing except sleep- Alter we bad rounded Gibraltar however» 
and entered warmer seas, and turtles with orange shells had 
swum pmsU And we had looked on the meffahle transparency of 
Algerian Atlas, him snowy back still, as of old^ holding up tlie 
heavens, our torpid energies began to reassert themselves* 
we were the only passengers on luiard, the jovial Irish captain 
gave us the run of hia ship and a number of rock-climbs ” 
were aoon discovered. The most impoTtant activity* however, 
was connected with the study of languages* The Cu^tadim was 
promptly converted into a floating university j in every comer 
you could have found grammars and dictionaries left by 
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Btudrats who had been diligently compiling useful vocahiUaries 
under headings such as “ On the Sisrch,** “ Pitching Campt** 
** Buying Food in n Village,*' '* Visiting n Shiincj” when they 
were summoned to Hie aaloon by the clang of the dinner-gongt 

In the truptes, while lying on the deck sunbathing and watch¬ 
ing the shoals of flying-fish skimming the crests of waves like 
volleys of silver arrowst we concocted strange dialogues, now 
Hindustani, now Tibetan, The classic **llave yon taken the 
pen of my uncle? No, you will find it in your grandmother's 
garden " was replaced with “ Is there a cam]iing'ground in the 
woods behind the village? No, it Is on the glacier to the cast of 
the mountain pass." Presently, as the combitiing of phrases 
began to come more easily, they were tried on the dog. tltat Is to 
say, on members of the Lascar crew, who at first affected not 
to know the language at all for Hindustani, till one day it 
dawned on them, when they broke out into such volubility that 
they left m all guessing. 

Many people- intending to travel in the Himalaya arc, in the 
matter of languages, ready to accept a rather low standard, 
ignoring the rules of grammar, and contenting themselves with 
a hundred worda or so. No doubt tins can be made to do for 
elementary needs, and even for forging the links of a genuine, 
if inarticulate, comradeship with the native porters, But it 
seems a pity' to put up with such a narrowing of possibilities; 
for most English people aw not nearly so incompetent at 
languages as they imagine, and good teachers are to be fbtmd to 
help them over the more awkward stUea, The reward for lay¬ 
ing lies in the possibility of a real exchange of thoughts with 
the inbabitanta of a foreign country, which ts surely one of the 
greatest joys of travel. 

For us so Dccupicd, four weeks slipped by all too quickly, and 
it Was with mixed feelings that we saw the mangrove-fringed 
coast near the mouth of the Hoogli slowly loom into sight and 
knew that it was the laat time we should hear the cheery voice of 
Captain O'Connoir summoning ns to his cabin, at the end of the 
day's work, to join him in a " simdowner.'’ But there was a 
thrill in the thought that this turbid waterway, with its jute 
factorJea and barges, its feathery paints and slimy mud-flats, 
auited to siestas of crocodiles, was a mouth of the srifaamc 
Ganges which we were about to fallow all the way to its source, 
goal of many pilgrims, where it lamed from the glacier ice. 
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C«kutU saw us for Lite iDside of n day; at night we made 
OUT way to Howra terminus and eutramed for Debra Dwn, the 
railhead lor the bill station of Musaoori* As we walked down 
the thronged platform we notiiytd a white cotton thread 
apparently endless* extending away fro in us into the distance ^ 
it might have been taken for the clue bestowed on Thescua 
by Ariadne, to guide ium throogh the labyrinth. Moved by 
euriofiity we traced it out; but our Alinotaor proved to be on 
obese* ddetly DetigaLi^ wlnte-rohed and clutehing the inevitable, 
tmtidily 4 iiileii umbreilap who was waddling along through the 
tittering crowd* all unconscious ol the mirth he was causing 
by refis^n of the reel of cotton in his pocket ever unwinding, the 
free end having caught itself samewhoe on the way . M no one 
seemed to be making a one of us picked up the strand 

and^ nudging the old bahu on the cibow^ lianded back bis strag¬ 
gling piopertjL The old fellow gathered it up with a startled 
movement* and then broke out into such eSttsive thanks* that 
out eimple action might have been art unprecedented act of 
chivalry. Could it really have appeared out of the ordinary r 
Or did hia pompous gratitude mask some agedong repfoftcb ? 

We spent the railway jouTney^ or at least its waking hours, 
gazing out of the window. Charming rural scenes* familiar 
through the miniatures of the Hajput school In London museums, 
passed tvefore us, villages of reddish mud and thatch surrounded 
by mango trees* humti-iiHcked cattle watched by half-nak^ 
urchins* grazing upon what seemed bare earth (for it was near 
the end of the hot weather)* women in gay saris—it must have 
been a Festival day—waiting their ttirn at the well or walking 
home with the gait of prince^sest their polished brass pots 
l>a!aiiced on thdr he^ds. By a queer rcvera^> It felt as if all this 
was meant to illostrate the mmiatures^ instead of the contrary 
being the case. With what deep understanding those old artists 
had caught hold of the spirit of village Efe* where heats the real 
heart of India. 

A number of sites of hie tori cai interest flashed by. Here 
wrftA Benares* sacred city of the Hindus ; over its many-^epped 
batiuug places and conical-roofed temples towered the twin 
minarets of the Muglml Aurangrib* who, unlike hLs ancestors^ 
was no builder* and erected them there principally in ordef^ 14 } 
annoy his nnn-Monlerp subjects. We also caught $ight of Jaim- 
pur* glorious in the stately Saraceme gateways of its numerous 
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mosques^ tj^e former capital al a dynasty bearing the proud 
title pi Kings ot the Eastp now reduced to a quiet countr}* town. 

Later name temple-girt Ayodi^ya, at^eue q£ the chUdhood of 
India’s epic beru, Ramat mighty bender of the l>ow. In the 
station a fauiily of brown monkeys was waitingt fathermother 
and froiicldpg babies^ apparently hoping to catch the next 
stopping train* 

But what astoniabed us most of aU on the journey across 
India was ilie abundance of animal Ufet we saw foxes, jackals 
and monkeys ; ami a great A^ariety at birds- Rem eizil>e ring the 
flODgIcss eoi]ntr}^side of so much of Europe, one was templed to 
ask how it was that this Indian plain, densely inhabited and 
cultivated since remote thntSf was still able to support so Urge 
an anima) population- Surely Uie mtercsts of some, at least, 
of the creatures which we saw, must be campedng to a certain 
extent with those of mmi. Does the explanatioi] lie in the fact 
that Himius, in their abhorrence of killing, for which people 
sometimes ridicule them, are ready to overlook a moderate toll 
levied by animals on their cropsp and do not make it ou excuse 
for wholesale exlermination^ though these Indian peasants cm 
spare it far less than any of their brothers in our part of the 
world ? 

One of the minor peculiarities of on Indian tour ts the sheer 
hopelessness which attends any search for a drinkable cup of 
tea^ although Hus is the land which contains Darjeeling and 
Ceylon- Neither prayers nor threats will make the Indian 
servant on the railways or in hotels belieii"e that every English- 
matt does not like his tea y#frong, that is to say of such a con¬ 
sistency that I could easily have written this book by lUiing tny 
fountain-pen firom the teapots As to serving a jug of hot water 
with the tea-tray, that is amply not doncp not even tn good 
hotela- If pressed I the waiter, after a prolonged show of 
incomprebension-t will drat take away the pot and dilute the 
ink, or if one goes on insisting, he will go and fetch n fiecand 
teapot full of boiling water: but Ihc convention^ as we know it 
at home, is simply not recogniMd. It ia strange that the British^ 
who have succeeded in imposing so many of their infftitutions on 
their imperial possessions, should have failed over this* It in as 
if the Indians said : You have conquered ua in orther ways; m 
this one thing, a thing moreover very close to your hearts, wc 
defy you! 
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Early ao the second Enoming woke up in a climate marlcedlj' 
cooler; we were passing through a belt of jungle i wbeti we 
emerged, we saw hills at last. Then the train drew up along¬ 
side Dchra Dim platform, and we stepp^ out to shake bands 
with Dr. R, Maclagan Gorrie, a distinguished member of that 
admirable service the Department of Forests, who bade us 
welcome to the Himalaya. His help and advice at this stage 
were invaluable, for we suddenly felt tongue-tied by shyness and 
in no mood for making deeisions. He piloted us through our 
first awkwardness, interviewed candidates for the post of head- 
porter and selected one who had been overseer to a gang of 
rood-mcnders. a Hindu of the name of Jai Datt. Dr. Gorrie 
also took two of us lor a whole day in his car across the lovely 
forested! Dun to call on H-H. the Maharaja of Tehri-GiU-hwal, 
in whose principality our mountains Jay, To the prince also 
and to his prime minister our thanks are due, for the kindncM of 
their reception and for their readiness in anranging all facilities. 

Cloud.') hung tow on the ridge, and we walked up the shorl 
distance into Mussoori, from where the motor road ends, 
through a fine driizle, A regimental band was giving selec¬ 
tions from light opera on the paratk and the doubtful cheerhiJ- 
ness of the tunes seemed to add a touch of melancholy Ui the 
rawness of the evening- Knots of Gaihwalis huddled in sJiop 
doorways, their brown blankets drawn over their heads. We 
passed a lighted shop-window which displayed a fashionable 
frock draped superciliously on its lay figure. A young man in 
evening dress rolled by in a rickshaw. As we ttimcd down of! 
the parade towards our hotel there was a sudden crash over¬ 
head as a band of monkeys hurtled out from among some 
scarlet rhododendrons, choaing one another across the road, and 
disappeannl down the hillside. 

That first evening we assembled for dinner only four on! 
of five: one member of our party was confined to his room 
indisposed, truly a matter for agitatiott. We were on the thres¬ 
hold of our adventure and a man gone sick already! What 
precaution could possibly have been neglected? Bad we not 
let our insides be turned into a bacteriological laboratory and 
our skins into sieves with I know not how many innoculations ? 
It was in vain that other visitors in the hotel explained that 
it was the commonest thing to be slightly upset by the sudden 
rise from the plains to eiglit thousand feet. He who has come 
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with ambitioius to cUmb to ^ iidghi of twenty thouMiid or morer 
is lootli to believe bloiself of the diiy os ordhmr>' hotel 

guests^ His tiiind b prooc to alarms obo^t OEOieless 

exotic diseasc^^ Little but s jumpy mieasiuess lurked 

behind the desultory couveFsatioo as wc drifted in and out of 
one another's rooms or up and down the veranda^ listening to 
the whirring of ciiiiadaa or stopping to examine the unfamiliar 
moths round the electric lamps. In the light nf later {experience 
how easy and how unfair it is to laugh at those exaggerated 
(ears I 

The sun rose in a clear sky next fnormng and for a brief 
hour or two the matchless panorama of the Gangotrl peaks was 
imcoveirefl. Our goal stood outspread before us; catching that 
first glimpse of the land of our dreams* what a passionate eagei^ 
nesH wdJed up in us to set leaving all tedious last-minute 
organization to run itself. We longed to start, pot the day after 
the day after to-morrow, but in tliat very instant, along the 
winding tracks that cross the seventy miles ol lorestcd foot- 
hUU to the base of the snowy ranges. Whoever has had ex* 
perience of a get-away into the Himalaya must be familiar with 
this impatience. One remenihers several evenings standrog 
knee^cep in the debris of packing, to watch the twilight in 
the valleys snuffed out by the over-hasty Rngcrs of vub-trupieal 
nighltalt, and sighing because yet another day^s work stands 
Uftween oneself and departure. The vow is fiercely registered 
each time to travel Uj^ter and yet Tnore Light; and in fact* if 
it h to be purely a question of traveilingj that is easy enough, 
as vre have since found out; hut when the programme includes 
mountaineering* with its siege tactics, a certain minimum of 
climbing gear and pro visions for spending several weeks on 
giaders is unavoidable, and that minim tun when stadeed 
together in one place can look disconcertingly elaborate. 

Before few expeditions hod gone up from Muswori. 

There w'as no tradition behind the formation of a hpnduhait 
such as cxistsH, lor instance^ in Kasbmirp This was not without 
its compensations, for we escaped the regmient of toute which 
[alls upon the greenhorn In theae other places, with Its niedy^ 
graded tariffs based on the degree of “roughing it** required 
or apprehended : so much for tents, chairs* tablesp camp-beds, 
commodes, and tin baths, with slight leductioDs on omitting any 
one or other of these almost iDdispensable artictes* How we 
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laughL*d on a certBin morning three yenn Inter in Knshmir when 
we rode up behind a young servant trotting along wiUi the 
meat-saTe strapped to his nhouldcrs and Sunday’s joint visible 
through tlie wire on its white chinn dish! But if we etijoyed 
the advantage of lieiiig early in tint field in Mussoori, there was 
eorrespondicgly more lor a stronger to out and more work 
to be done. 

The hotel manager kindly made over to us one of hut sheds 
in w'hich to complete Uie paeking and interview porters and 
candidates for the all-important ofdee of cook, ScA’erat mom- 
ings were spent down thes'e weighing up loads on a spring 
balance, squveaing out any object regarded at the fast mtnule 
as superfluous, and all the while fending off the inquisitive, the 
hasty, the officious would-be helpers, who i>ux£ed like o cloud 
of blue-bottles round the door, threatening at any moment to 
reduce everything to a state of chaos^ ^le bazaar knew, of 
course, all about the expedition, and besides those whose names 
liad been entered officially on the bead-porter’s list, coaoUess 
hopefuls bung rouud front moining till night, It was during 
these operations that a little Puck-like fellow called Urbi Datt 
first caught my eye. We tised to pick two or three assistants 
from the crowd and one day the lot fell to him, a happy chance, 
since he was to turn out the most able of any of our servants 
duiing this early part of our travels. We soon saw that here 
was a 1irst-claB3 man, from hia UEihurried man tier, his quickness 
to catch on to on idea, and his ability not to meddle in matters 
that did not concern him, Also he liad a way with llic crowd 
which was an invaluable protection when one’s bock was 
turned. 

At home we had read a good deal about the sufferings of 
mountaineers at the hands of their cooks, though the grumblers 
rather betrayed themselves by having made no serious eflort 
to change cooks. It seems so iinnccessary to put up with un¬ 
wholesome foot!. The Engtiahmon’s readiness to ailow a low 
standard to be imposed on him and his almost criminal timidity 
about experimenting with outlandish cookery, partly aceounls 
for these tales. A man may be an expert in cooking tlje food he 
usually eats, and at the same time may make a hopeless failure 
when invitotl to reproduce the foreign recipes which his sahib 
demands. How else can one account for the fart that though 
skilful cooks abound in India, so raudi of the hjod served ud to 
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Eiifopeans there is uneatable ? In the long nm it b belter lor 
the digestioUp m well aji pleasanter, to expenment a little in the 
oatzYe dishes whieh one’s cook already loiowf how to prepare* 
than to expect him to try hb hand at the Englbh fitjie at short 
notice^ If tie b a professional he will at assume that 

English dbhes are expected of him, but he will probably 
be overjoyed and begin to turn out food of n very dilftirciit 
quality when firmly told that one prefers to feed like an 
Indian* 

A friend had advised US| when choosmg a cookp to avoid the 
professionals and to teach our few special requirements to an 
intelligent porter^ who would be bound to know the common 
Hind IE dishes and would not have great pretensions p We 
followed hb advice both then and ever sincoi and in consequence 
have never had to comptaiii ol bad caterings On thb first occn- 
sJnn in Musaoori* however^ the cook question was complicated 
by our inexperience, so tha t of the in any warnings , wc did 
not quite know which to believe. People who prided them* 
selves on their mastery of the mysteriouii lore knoWn as ** under¬ 
standing how lo manage the natives allrged that the numbs 
of religious customs, which hod been invented solely tm traps 
for ignorant travellet^, was legiom To fall into one of them 
would mfoUihiy cause the portera to rise in insurrection and ilie 
expedition to end id a humiliating fiasco, Yon should do 
thb, you mustn’t do that. Believe me, 1 have lived twenty 
years in this country : 1 understanfl the native mind. You can‘t 
go without fi regular cook; it's simply not done! ’’ 

We inquired of Urbi Dai t if lie would take on the job, but he 
repbed that being a strict vegetarian he was afraid of being 
asked to handle what was undean. Though disappoiuUd wc 
still hrsitatcdp because a few interviews with prufessiannl 
applicants for the post did not tend to predispose us in the ir 
favour. We hod heard that the subdjvbmn of labour had 
gone far in Indist but the question was how for ? Did custam 
mtitte the cook to demand one menial to fetch water for him, 
a second to scour hia dirty pans, a third to blow up hb fire and 
a fourth to carry the food to tlie aaliib’s tabic ? Or was this 
■imply jobbery^ ? Wc saw our caravan growing into an army. 
When il came to a request for a cookhouse tent b> shade the 
meats from the skibter influence of hooded emwa or even of 
s pESiring cloud, oospicion turned to eonvictioR, Here was 
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nothing more or kss than a ramp to provide a couple of mouthfr* 
emptoyment for brotlicrs mid cousinB am! in-SawSp 

Eventually a porter named litnidar Singh wu chosoDp for 
a few extra annas he was prepared to do his ehare of canying, 
as wcU as our own domestic work. He was a bJgt rough fellow 
whose shirt protruded from beneath a tight-lit ting blue waist¬ 
coat even on the bottect of days and who prolessedf with what 
turned out to he false inodesti^ to know very little about 
cooking. Actually, I ttiinkj lie was nearly first-class, and we 
soon learned our place and abandoned any amateurish attempts 
at interference with his art. He managed to gather three help¬ 
mates for the kitebent iacluding one of suitably low caste to 
do the washing up, which he hlitisclf could not touch, Hut as 
they all earrl^ ordinary loads and were counted tlie same as 
other porters, he was welcome to them. 

Mntdar Singh was a cliild in his haliH of fishing for praises: 
'* That was a very nice curried chicken yon gave us this even¬ 
ing; 1 hope we shtUi luivc it often.*’ ** Ah t ^kh 1 ” he purred, 
drinking in our words. A few minutes later there would be a 
MTatching at my tent-l!ap. “What is it, Maidar Singh?” 
“Did the Sahib like tlie curried chicken? Was it good?” 
“ But certainly^ Maidar Singh, I told you so. You must do 
same again to-morrow.” *' Ah 1 AJi! ” A ciuartcr of on hour 
would pass and the identical ceremony had to be gone through 
again. ** Ah t Ah 1 ” 

One other controversy led to prolonged heart-searchings. It 
is a convenience when trekking to carry personal bdoRgings in 
one's own rucksack and to be independent of servants. It had 
been hinted, however, by some of the initiated that this 
practice would st once lower our prestige. We were by no 
means above taking hints; quite the reverse, for in our hearts 
wc did feci some diffidence in scUing out to coutrol sixty or 
seventy men in this unfamiliar land. T!ie climax came when 
it was realized tlmt if we carried packs the head-porter must 
do likewise; onturally he could not be seen waUdng unburdened 
behind Ills loaded tnasters. Jai Datt was much dashed when 
hit nice new mckanck was handed to him, for he was a man of 
ratlier feeble chonicter, morbidly tenmtfve about losing face. 
His redeeming feature was that he never tried to abuse or bully 
his snboidinates. There had been some difficulty in securing 
anyone better for the job, as the man engaged for us before we 
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left England had gone off to Everest at short notice. Dr. Gorrie 
had done the very best fudsaible in the time. 

1 forget if Jai Dalt resorted to the persuasion of tears on the 
first or second day, Please don't make me earr)’ it,” be 
whimpered. ** Eveiyone on that route knows me for the friend 
of important people, of forest rangers and even deputy- 
collectors. What will they think when they see me with o load 
like a coaUe? They will make a mock o! me.” “ But, Jai 
Datt, they will sec us carrying packs too: we will walk beside 
you whenever you have to go through a village.” In the end 
he waa forced to yield and hU forebodings proved unjustified; 
but he never fdt easy about it, and took every opportunity of 
lianding over his rucksack on the quiet to one of the other 
porters. 

It is to be hoped that we did not socially demean the rather 
pitiable Jai Datt. As to ourselves, what with one thing and 
another, our toads became of quite respectable weight; but this, 
far from losing us the respect of our porters, enhanced it notice¬ 
ably- In fact it produced a crop of topical jokes. A man would 
come up and feel my pack. '‘ That’s quite heav>\ Why not 
a fresh porter r (That, doubtless, with an ej'e to provid¬ 
ing an extra job tor some coujsin.J ** I'm doing it for practice. 
If I lose nrj’' money and aJl else fails, I Kholi take up the 
profession of coolie.” This sally never failed to bring the house 
down. 

At last the morning of-May lOth tame : all was in readiness, 
vencsla cases and kitbags were stacked according to their 
several marks; ice-axes and an awkward parcel of skis—which, 
when carried upright, tinned its owner into the likeness of a 
monster praying-moDtis—were standing in a comer, topes and 
line were neatly colled and the pile was completed by a couple 
of empty kerosene tins gramliloquently called “ canister ” and 
used for fetching water, washing the sahibs' socks or shirts, or 
for Uie sahibs themselves to wa-sb ta. The march apiwinted 
for the first day was a short one, only seven miles, to a campings 
ground called Magra, near which was a shop where the men 
could buy food for several stages out of their first day's pay. 
No one conld understand why I insisted on everyone nqtorting 
at the store-shed as early as six-thirty, with a viW to an eight 
oMock start. If imth must be told, I did not wish to air my 
still halting Bindustani or to make a display of incompetence 
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in contralllDf men, undei the cxitical eyes of those of the hotel 
residents who might Jiaee been tempted to look on- It was 
better to know that they were all still safely in their beds. 

It is extraordinary how, till one has tried, one fails to think 
of quite simple expedients such as ordeiing the portetfi to stand 
in a line sa that they should pick up their loads one by one. The 
management of these matters was left to Jai Datt; lor we had 
yet to plumb the depths of hb incapacity. Almost all the men 
pressed forward simultaneously and settled on the pile of wait¬ 
ing loads Uke swarming bees, each man detennined to weigh 
every out of the sixty-five packages with bis own hands, in 
search of the lightest. In vain we shouted above the uproar 
that they were all equol, fifty pounds> neither more nor less. 
For a few moments confusion threateiiicdt while poor Jai Catt 
stood turning tlie leaves of his notebook and sucking a pencil, 
his usual signal of distress. Then somehow, probably w’itk the 
help of Urbi Datt, the hubbub was stilled and in small groups 
tile men stairted off down the road. 

There is a special excitement belonging to any first oceaaom 
For pure delight what can equal a first day*^» trek out into a 
fresh landscape ? With eyes Aut 1 can conjure up a picture of 
every day^a march I have made in the Himalaya j so, to say that 
1 recall every bend of tlie road that first day, conveys nothing 
either exceptional in itself or peculiar to first-day pleasures. 
On these occaaiona the commonest object fascinates; every view¬ 
point, every plant, bird or lieetle. The business of the day, 
reaching a destination, becomes quite secondary'. I, for one, 
am given to peering inside thistles and turning over dockleaves 
for fear of missing something. It does not worry me if the local 
inhabitants stop and stare at the mad foreigner. 

It was misty that morning and the air was softly cnrreslng. 
Before turning north off the ridge towards Magra, we stopped 
to tokc a last look at tlie plains. The clouds had lifted, reveoh 
itig the white atony bed of Lord Canges, where be issued from 
the moxuitains, winding away endlessly- The sound of many 
cuckoos calling in the woods below came as on almost annoy¬ 
ing surprise. In that exotic landscape tile euckoo which, like 
the nightingale, suggests a copse with primrose, dog-violet and 
anemone—the heralds of an English spring—^had no place. 
Rounding a comer, we came upon a clump of tall rhododendron, 
trees rather than bushes, carrying their dark leathery foliage 
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aad etti9teTB of blo&soTOS upon smooth, rufiset-colouml turuiches. 
A pmr of Himalayan pie Qoated oH into the wooda, trailing their 
graceful powder-blue taii-feAthers behind them. No homely^ 
AASOciations could outlive that imdden vi^on of ^maon bJoonu 
and brillianC ptumiige, and we walked on engrossed again in 
the examination of the new and the strange. 

The path bad veered sharp left over the crest uoW;, and we 
found ourselves beginning to drop down the farther slope, 
foUowing a small ravine. 1, no other, supervised the making 
of this bit of road,*' exclaimed Jai Datt proudly. At last, in 
a ^ove of Gr wc caught the glint of fir^. Our men had already 
made themselves at home; some were engaged in cariying water 
from the etream,^others were squatting over stew-pots* or 
merely enjoying that sweet art of doing nothing which we are, 
to our loss, on the way to forgetting in this bard-driven society 
of ours. This was Magia, tlie drst of our camps. 


CHAPTEH II 


The Pi1<;;rjiTi Way lo Gangoiri 

CEHTAIN anxieties attond the set titig of a flist camp. The 
whole carefiilly planiLccl system of packing becomes open to 
suspicion <m this occasion, a tent is discovered without its 
attendiuit pegs; nor is tlie suspicion allayed i{ out of another 
tent-hag there clatter enouglt pegs to andior a marquee- The 
porters have not been drilled in the handling ol your particulai 
brand of tent; confusion and damage may result if you cannot 
keep their zealous hands oif the gear while you yourself carry 
out A demonstration pitch. Indian porters seem eonsUtufionaUy 
alow at learning the principles of guy-ropes. Even after 
repeated and patient coaching they keep reverting to their own 
idea ol tightening, which is to stick a peg through the ring at 
the end of the line, pull hard and itien force the peg into the 
ground, using a stone to hammer it home If it resists- If the 
adjustment of some other guy-rope causes their line to slacken, 
they uproot the peg and haul on it agam. 

Ligfit faiirics or atumint um pegs will not stand such treat- 
nrent lor long; that is why tent-pitching and striking should 
never he left entirely to underlings- If ha-sty and Lhoughtlera 
handling can he restrained, it is remarkable Low small are the 
effecta of wear and tear even after a strenuous season. It will 
have been gathered from this that I am somewhat of a fanatic 
on the subject of camp technique. 1 have developed oo fine a 
nose in this matter that I can usually smell out, better than any 
African witch-doctor, tlie intention of pulling on a guy-line even 
l>erore the potential culprit has lifted a finger, merely by the 
way he walks and looka. I believe that 1 should rise from my 
deathbed at the sight of a tent being treated cruelty. 

At Magra, a fortnight's walking lay between us and Gaumukb, 
source of the Bhagmtt’hi, one of the several head waters of the 
Ganges, itself the continuation of the great Gangotri glacier. 
Caumukh means Cow's Mouth. It is the Hindu custom to 
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attach symbolical Ddimes to the salicut features in a landscape, 
the inteution being to conjure up ideas rather than to refer 
to hKtorical ereuls or to evoke the memory of famous men. 
The Ganges, vhidi plays so prominent a part in Hindu scrip¬ 
ture, is pictured as having its smucc in the mouth of that gentle, 
patient creature, tite chosen nf the animal kingdom. whoM 
protection is enjoined on all Hindus- To a stronger in his 
ignorance **Cow's Mouth” might seem an unromontic name 
for one of Nature’s grandest display-places t yet, when the 
meaning is made known, one wises one’s opinion. Looking 
with the eye of a pilgrim at the flood of waters gushing forth 
from amethystine caverns isoneealed beneath die Ice, a sculptor 
might have foiind inspiration in the name and felt moved to 
carve ^ome great animal head, a sphinx-Ukc Colossus, through 
whose jaws the waters of the infant Ganges might flow. 

The second morning's march continued the descent into the 
valley of the Aglar. The unforgettable memory of tliat day 
was a magnolia bush at a curve of the road; its few flowcTE 
were of shell-lika purity, their frilled petals shaded to a deep 
rose. The truEik and hronches were gnarled and twisted into 
shapes so fantastic that one would have said it had bccai con- 
scionsly trained to sen's os a model lor some divine old Chinese 
artist. Each man stopped aa he caught light of it in lircatb- 
less amazement. At a loter stage we found more magnolias, 
larger and covered witli dowers; liut that first one contained 
the quintessence of them all, an luifading picture imprinted on 
our minds. 

Between ua and the Dhagitut’hi valley there still lay two 
passes, each about a,0W feet high. Twice we saw the Gangotri 
peaks from these points of vantage across the wooded footMUs- 
For the second pass it was desirable to make an early start, since 
the descent on the farther side was said to be long and hot. With 
the dawn we broke up our camp on the luUside at Chaprn, 
bdow the first pass, and plunged down into the cool shadow. 
At the bottom we padtUed through a shallow torrent in which 
a Hindu devotee was parfonnuig hla morning ablutions ; we had 
noticed him the night Ijcforc. sitting in deep thought in a 
villager’s garden among opium poppies and tobacco plants. Qe 
had greeted us with a motion of the band and a dreamy, far- 
off look; our passing scarcely distracted him for a second from 
the visiem that held him. 
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Fo7 a couple oi liourit we climbcid up the oppojiite hiUitde. 
Peiis&Dts bcie niid there were tilluie narrow strips of field, 
walking Ijchiud the small wcxideo harrows drawn by slow, 
plodding oxen; little boys, the colour of the soil, were sitting 
on the ploughs, using their scanty weight to flrive the plough¬ 
shares deeper. About eight o’clock we arrived on the cot. I 
rementbor how we all stood in silence before the glorious line of 
peaks gllstcQinf in the early morning sunlight. Cl we at liand 
on dlher side a soft breeze was brushing across the barley, 
while o%*erhead eagles wheeled against the blue. The porters 
came up dose behind us, some of them hfioghig handfuls of 
yellow raspberHes. As each man tO]>pcd the pass he sang out 
boisterously in praise of the Great Ones. ** Hail to Jomnotri. 1 ” 
fsourec of the Janma). “ Hail to CangotH I ” To the white 
lord of Kedarnath, homage!*’ (Its Weisshont-iike pyramid 
occupied the centre of the picture,^ ** To Batfrinath,” (sacred 
to Mshuu) “ all Hail I ” We would wilUngly have gazed alt 
day, but the thought of the beat, awaiting us in the valley 
below, made us cut short this joyous moment and we set off 
on the descent to Dharosu. 

Our way followed the Bhagirat’hi voDey, now making height 
steadily, BOW rising suddenly, when rocky narrows forced the 
path to take a higher level. We had got into our stride now, 
arrangements were working smoothly, and we felt in a carefree 
frame of mind, able to let onr attention ivaiider among the 
countless new things which met ns at every turn. To ^ude 
to then) all separately would need a volume ‘ so I will first de¬ 
scribe a lypical day, and afterworda mentmu one or twoi happen¬ 
ings that stood out with speeiol praminenee. 

Wc usually woke about five and, while breakfast was cooking, 
strapped up our holdalls and struck the tents; for the porters 
would he already hovering round impatient to get off in the cool. 
Then, after indicating a place some fifteen miles sway for the 
next camp, we let them straggle off, each at bis own pace; 
the faster ones, to whom things first needed on arrival had been 
entrusted, forged on ahead, while the older ones trudged behind 
slowly, Wc were then free to employ our own time on the 
march os wc pleased, pausing to take photographs or to bathe 
in on inviting pool or to pass the time of day with some friendly 
pilgrims bound like oiirselves for Gaogotri, 

This valley is sacred to Shiva, the Aspect of the Hindu Trinity 
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who stAods for the tnmfimuttttive and b1»o, but only by ex¬ 
tension, for the deatractirc function in the Godhead. We 
passed many small temples, tike elongated beeJuTea ; almost all 
were dedicated to Shiva ander one of His aspects, such as 
Conqueror of Demons or liord of tlie Coamir Dance: within, m 
lieu of an image, there is often placed a black conical stone, 
the phallic emblem of the God. The corresponding valley 
on the East of the Gangotri mountains in British Garhwa], that 
of the Alaknonda, is consecrated to the cult of ^’"Lsbnu, the 
Aspect Giat is the compiemeut of Shtra’s, that of creation and 
preservation; His temple at Bradrinath draws a stiU larger 
yearly pilgrimage. 

The pilgrims thcmaclve* belonged to every province of India 
and came from ail ranks of society. First wc met a sturdy 
peasant, half bidden under a huge bundle of bedding otct' 
flowing from bis long wicker basket, li ke the ones used in 
Switzerland, which was slung over his bock. On the top of 
it his wife was perched, her legs dangling: yet the Orient b 
called ungallantt Then we came across a wealthy dome, 
home aloft in her palanquin on the shoulders of four stout 
attendants, looking^ but for her c]otiies> like one of her eigb- 
tecnth-century predccessars, the pious Austrian or French great 
ladies, Romewi^ bound. 

i remember also a mysterious person whom we passed fre¬ 
quently, a very tall man in a flowing toga, with eyes that 
pierced like stilettos, his ooal-btacic hair gathered up in a 
knot, in hu hand an tron-al]od fltol! like a spear. He strode 
along haughtily, and whenever he came upon a big stone that 
had rolled on to the path, he picked it up as if it were a feather 
and tossed it over the prcctpice with a gesture of disdain that 
was rather terrifying in its suggestion of power. VVe thought 
of him as the god VVotan, disguised as the Wamlerer'^lor he 
really might have stepped straight out of .*iiVg/ricd. IVhcn he 
brouglit hb staS sharply down on the rock, I momentarily 
expected sparks to fly out. 

Hony iSutaTniV, or devotees wearing saShm robes and turbans, 
each of them carrying a drinking pot of fanrnished metal, 
passed us by. Most of them eyed us coldly, as if resenting our 
presence: their demeanour came as a shock after the nofflllin g 
smiles and salaanu of the common ptlgrtnis. There was also 
another dass of devotees, to whom we were even less attracted. 
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Bo-calied Sadhvs, roea naked save far a loinclat]], bcsni cured 
witli grey ash from head tu foot, tlieir faces made to look 
repuiaive by blotches of oebre. The ideal of the true Sadku is 
on exalted one i he u tlic type of Uw spirihiuUy wde|>cnileiii 
matit who asks guidance uf no [tower but his tmuer tight, and has 
passed hey'oad all that social life can giv'e, whether rights or 
daties. For him, rcnuneuitioii implks no idea of sacrifiee of 
the “ good things of the wortd —that conception, peculiar to 
European mona^chini, in unknown to India, Tibet and other 
Orientul trudiliuns: this ts an important point to grasp, lest one 
lie drawn into a false analog^'. On tJte contrary, the genuine 
Sadhu rejects the world “ with pleasure, just as a man would 
find satisfactioD in taking oS a filthy and ragged garment.** 
Ue makes himself like an outlaw, abanduning the pri'^'ileges of 
family and caste in the present, of past fame, tunsd of aspiratloa 
for the future life, and triunpa the higliways, begging for Ida 
meagre livelihood, driven on by the wind of the spirit, that 
blowetli where it listeth. 

This ideal, however, la not for tlie many: only a minority 
of the ascetics who frequent sacred places can approach it. 
There b also a host of hangers-on. charlatans usurping the title, 
who, to do tlrern justice, adopt on iincoiiifortabie existence, in 
order to purchase a far from disinterested exemption froiu 
ordinnry ruliis. They stand convicted by tbdr iosoluit smirk 
and tlie lecherous twist of tJicIr lip». 

In the afternoon we used to gu ahead of the porters to choose 
the best site for a camp in beautirul siicroundings. Having 
read of the unclcanness which spoils many UAual camping- 
grounds in GarliWflJ, wre made a point of avoiding them and 
choosing ground of our own, not too dose to villages. It is a 
better plan not to leave this important matter, affecting both 
comfort and pleasure, to head-porters, who will of course 
tnvariobly do as everyone else does and pick for preference on 
area in the middle of the village, infested witli files and vermin, 
near a atr«.<iin which receiver the sewage of all the houses. 
Indians af% extremely clean as far os their persons, clothes and 
eating-vessels are coni!enied, but utterly insanitary in their use 
of ground in the vicinity of habitations. Within a radius of two 
miles round Cangotri temple, for instance, the eoU is badly 
polluted. Keor villAges or cultivation one cannot bo too care¬ 
ful about the water ; in fact wc never risked diitiking it unboiled 
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bitten with a desire to share in the excitement, wexe seized with 
sudden ailments and looked quite crestfallen when the doctor 
refused to prescribe for them like the others- 

The outpatients’ dime not infrequently^ lasted till dark, with 
an overflow meeting before we star^ in the morning. No one 
could say that Dr. Warren idled his tune away. Some consider 
that it is juitiflable to distribute fizzy salts to all and stindry 
and send the people away happy, but tliat was not the view of 
dther Dr. Warren or Dr, Roal, who acted in his place in 14^, 
Of course it is little enough that one can do to relieve suflerers 
when one is moving from place to place: many cases are beyond 
such temporary treaUnenl. An itinerant medical service might 
do much good, Bui tlwre are others who can be helped, those 
who require above oil advice—to them it is usually best to give 
a little medicine too on some pretext, otherwise the ml vice will 
be disregarded, Those who are able and wtUing to travel to a 
hospital—to them a letter can be ^ven; minor surgical coses, 
gathered Angers or teeth needing extraettun, these are the ones 
who benefit pooitivdy. To malingerers one need not be afraid 
to tell the truth. In quite unmanagealile coses like cancer, H 
Ls best to avoid raising false hopes, and of course single doses 
of anodjues, such as injections of morphia, seeing that they 
cannot he followed up, will only add to the suffering and are 
out of the question. 

At long last came the big meal of the day, supper, usually 
a Guiry of sorts; and then half an hoards yarning round tlie 
camp-ffre, in which sume of the porters joined, reduced everyone 
to somnolence, B}' eight-thirty or nine we were all asleep. 

The commissariat proved nil unqualified success, thanks to 
the fresh food we bought daily and to Uoidor Singh’s skill in 
cooking it. During the course of travel in the bUls, one kanis 
to know the essential requiremenU, what must be brought fram 
home, and what can be purchased locally, ffixpcrieticc has 
shown that in most diatHcts the village shop can be relied on 
for flour, rice, lentiLs, ghi (clarified butter), sugar, onions and 
pepper. Eggs, milk, and often a few vegetables such as 
potatoes, a kind of spinach and targe sweet radishes con be 
bought direct from the pcaaonta. We accustomed ourselves to 
a diet of these foods; our imports only amounted to a few 
luxuries. 

The quality of the native foodstuffs ia on the whole excellent; 
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the falsi cult of whitcocas sAd regularity of form has not caused 
iislf their goodness to be ** purified" awAy, nor has thdr 
fiavour been dissipated in the crazy worship of size and number. 
To give one instance, tlie native sugar, oUghUy greyish of hue, 
sweetened twice os well as our imported re^ed sugar. The 
native potatoes, altout the same size as our new potatoes^ are 
the tastiest known to me. After getting used to ttte small, bard 
rice of India, tuipolished of eonme, the white, hig'gTained, 

high-grade rice usually sold iti Kngland. especially the most 
expensive, b insipid to the point of being unusable, and I 
should not be suiprised to hear that its nutrilive properties are 
equally deficient. 

In retrospect, the preparations made at Mussoori in 16B3 with 
such cate, appear needlessty elaborate. It Jms become, in fact, 
difficult to believe that those quantities of big and tittle tins, 
with their garish labels which exhanst superlatives in proclaim¬ 
ing the unique virtues of their contents, could ever have been 
thought indbpensabte. Those ugly, aggressive Eittle objects 
have unfortunately got their uses on the mountain; but else¬ 
where they are never missed. They are the spurious substitutos 
for things which can be better bought at the local shop, where 
we can see honest, rough flour being shovelled from big sacks 
and hear the patter of rice-grains in the scales. 

The highest-lying villages in Garhwal, along the Tibetan 
border, are inhabited in the summer months by a scml-noniadic 
tribe called Jadbs or, farther to the east, Bhotias. Ttiese people 
are a tj'pieal frontier product, mixed racially and in tradition, 
who make the best of two worlds in any border dispute. The 
Ttt>etan half predominates in the Jadhs, however: six days 
out of seven they are Buddhists and, when not wearing Euro¬ 
pean cast-offs purclmsed while they are wintering on the edge 
of the Indian plain, they clothe themselves in Tibetan style. 
In summer they pasture their flocks and ponies in the uplands, 
or cross into Tibet to barter Indian produce for a consignment 
of salt or borax. 

A party of Jadhs happened to be encamped near a place 
called Kot’h Bangta tlie afternoon we arrived there. Their 
gaily-coloured tents, unusual clothes, and Uongol features at 
once attracted our attention. We stopped to stare and they, 
for their part, returned the compliment with interest. Then 
1 took my courage in both hands and spoke a short sentence in 
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Tibetan, my first remark in that ton^^e to a native of the land. 
Tiiere was stony flileuce ttll I spoke again ; then everyone bunt 
into roars of laughter, shouting, " Why, he’s talking Tibetan, 
hc"s redly talking TibcLui! ” It was rather diseoncerting to 
have one’s linguistic efiorts laughed at with such unconcealed 
frankness; but it was not long before I discovered that what 
tickled their sense of humour was not so moeli my halting 
speech, as the extraordinar}- fact that a white man nhould speak 
in Tibetan at all t There was among them one man in particular 
who cauglit my eye; we asked him to x-islt tis so that we 
might continue the new talking-game. Sure enough, he turned 
up In an liotir’s time, hringmg a young Jadh with him, and 
spent the rest of the afternoon in our company. Mutual sym¬ 
pathy devetopoj from the start. We found out that he spoke, 
and even could write, Hindustani as weQ as Tibetan, and what 
was still more esrfting, that he was no Jadh, but came from 
Puo on the & ptaev which std>d on our ittnemry for 

expedition’s prognunme: for it was our inten¬ 
tion to climb at Gangotri till the rains broke and then to 
cross the Ganges-Satlej watershed to a district beyond the 
monsoon’s influence, and passing through Poo, to attempt, as 
a grand finale, the ascent of the great peak of Riwo Pargyul. 
Our new-found friends seemed to have turned up providentially; 
before they left our camp that day we had insited them both 
to join us. The man of Poo asked for a brief delay in order 
to go back and consult hts wife, but premised to bring an 
finawef twtore the day was out. 

In the evening he returned with the glad news that every¬ 
thing was settled and that he and Djun Singh, his friend, who 
looked as strong as a young l>ull, would most certainly come 
with U8 as far and as long os w-e liked. As if to seal the compact, 
he made me a present of a little wooden bow! with a silver base 
and received a knife in exchange. His natne was Odsung in his 
own coimtry; hut he kept the altornative one of Isbwar Singh 
for use when associating with Indians. In time he was to 
become the head of our porters, and three years later both he 
and Djmi Singh joined ns again to go to Sikkim: far-reaching 
results from a chance meeting by the roadside. Ishwar Singh’s 
rapid decision to throw in his Toi with total strangtts. for a 
joi^ey of six hundred miles, was characteristic of Tibetan 
mdepentleiici^ and love of miug* 
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Porters and Saliibs 

FO& the moD vho 1ot«s trees and plants, eTen if he be no mote 
than an amateur, the walk aleng the Bhagirat'Iii is one long 
sueeesoion of delights ^ for each day’'s gain in height is 
fuUy redeeted in carrcsponJing changes of vegetation. Dhnrosu, 
the point where one enteni the valley, at tlic low level of 2,500 
feet, lies in a warm zone in wluch even small palms are found— 
outposts of the flora of the plains. The hlue-grey of the loug- 
needlcd piae colours much of the landscape. White roses are 
massed along the path for tniles on end; Erythnnat the coral 
tree, lends here and there a touch of flic; this part of the valley 
k the favoured home of the pink magnolia. 

At about T,DOO feet, that king of forest trees, the Himalayan 
cedar or deodar, makes Its appearance, its roots dinging to 
ledges on the riiff face, its trunk leaning precarinudy out over 
the swirling rapids. .4 few miles short of a place called Gongnani 
the road crosses tempoTarily to the left bank and penetrates 
a belt of mixed forest, maple, oak and chestnut, of almost 
tropical density. The shed petals of tree rhododendrons turn 
the path into a crimson carpet, as if in expectation of a royal 
progress. Jasmine and wild hops nveathe the boughs with 
festive garlands. The tender shoots of bamboo, so delicate yet so 
impenetrable, bar the way to the interior of the forest, guarding 
the glades where the wild peonies gleam like folds of white satin. 

One more day, and the scene changes to typical Alpine 
country, a flat-bottomed valley through which the Bhagirar^M 
winds along ita shingly bed, hardly recognizable far the same 
stream as the raging torrent lower down. Uheed woods have 
disappeared and the hillsides are uniformly forested with 
stately deodars; violets look up from the gross: the light airs 
bring with them the fragrance of thyme. One is glad to put] 
on a sweater, for in mid-May the snow ia still lying quite low 
and evenings soon turn chilly. 

At the farther extremity of this inlley there is a small hamlet 
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calkd Farsil wlierct accordittg to our programme, we had 
pboned to make a tlircc days' Jialt in order to pay off our 
Mussoori coolies and to repkee them by local men, better inured 
to the rigorous climate of the glaciers. We had been counting 
on the Jadhs to furttisb the whole of oiir new pereoiuiet, but 
fotmd that at that date only a few advanced bands hnfl yet 
come up from the winter graaiug-grounds; the remainder were 
sUll scattered down the valley. The only alternative was to 
make up the number froni near-by vdlages, though wc knew 
that the nomads, whose life is one long trek, would have 
answered our purpose fiu- better than the peasants, whose hearts 
were m thdr adds and who eieclcd to come for the pay, but 
came reluctantly. There was, however, no choice, so word was 
sent to the villages stating our requirenuents. Presently three 
headmen arrived at the camp to parley over tetiua. They were 
striking figures, tluck-^set and powerful, bearded and beaked, 
natural orators and possessed of an Inborn dignity with a dash of 
cumung. As soon as we saw them we christened them the 
Camuuute “Kings,” miers over “ cities” that might have re¬ 
sisted Joshua. At every tnm in the debate, the three chieftains 
consulted one another from the comers of their eyes and then, 
one of them, say the King of Eiglon, would take the leading parti 
while the otbtirs stood by to lend moral ^pjjcrt. 

“ I require twenty porters by to-morrow,” said I. 

The trio cxclianged hasty glances. 

“ To-morrow, twenty men cannot possibly be found,” 
ansn'ercd the King^ of E^ton. 

** No, mdeed,” chimed in the King of Jarmuth. 

“ Can't be done,” echoed the King of Ai. 

'* Suppose wc collected them in three days' time P ” said Eglon. 

" Yes, in three days it shall be,” agreed Jarmuth. 

“ By the fourth day from now they can be here,” corrohor- 
Bted Ai, 

“ Oh 1 hut I can't wait so long as that; bestdes,” I added 

you ^ find it worth your white, if you do get them sooner! 
Now what about splittmg the difference ? Say, two davs from 

toKiay ? “ 

Another hasty ocular confabulatton. Ai picked up the bah 

' In two days from now it touIcJ be done/'' 

Eglon. “You jixst leave it to 

us; in two davs ! ” 
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Januuih tatifii!d the treaty i 8t wbkh all tlirctf martiiE^ off to 
tlic wheels in motion * 

Klcajiwhite at our end Lhere were laJso jobs to be done^ First, 
we had to decide who were the four best men to keep with us 
at our glacier camp for w'orfc on the mr uin^fling ^ As recently as 
1033 it was still generally heUeved tliat Europeaus were only 
juat capable of becoming sufficientiy occlimatiicd to cUmb 
their pcaksi and that, in the absence of liaHve porter* to do 
their fetching and earryiiig for tljcm^ they had hardly a hope of 
soccer - For one Emopean olirol>cr to go high, several natives 
had to accompany him* It b not difficult to eatcidute what a 
multiplication of personnel and baggage resulted from this 
hypotlieais: for the attendant natives themselves needed food 
and ohdtei, which entailed again timre porters and so oa for 
ever. In fact, it could be proved mathematically that by 
this process one European party would eventually involve the 
whole human race, and atill the problem would be no 
nearer solution. We were^ I believe, on* of the earliest parties 
to break decisively with this custom, both from out own wish 
for privacy, wJueh was Encompatibl* with the presence of a 
regiment requiring a scrg*ant-ma|OT to mancruvre itt and be¬ 
cause our pioneer theories received firm encouragement from 
Dr. Lortgsiaff^ who always maintains that Himalayan etimhing 
can be treated very much like Alpine, save m the case of 
certain monster peak.'?, Tiie chief argument: of all in favour 
of reduced numbers lay m the knowledge that whatever climbs 
were accomplLshed would he due to llic clmibcra" own eflorts* 
and that the satisfaction derived from suce^ would not have 
to he scukd down proportionately to the numl>er of their 
helpers. It would be n sad story if porten? in the HimalBya 
were to be turned insidiously inUi soznefliing like guides in 
the Alps, namely middlemen, admittedly competent ones, 
interposed tietween the amateur and liis moxintoins. Sine* 
liww wc iiave seen most of the younger climhexTi reach the 
same cbncluslons and the soundness of the metl^od has iiecn 
incontestably proved on very high peaks inileed. Oiie lias only 
to think of the brilliant cTcplurations of Ship ton and Tilman in 
Eastern Corhwal, which for magnitude of accomplishment, 
ccnpled wttli exiguoiiiines!i of expend! turct perhaps constitute 
the finest piece of mounlaiueering recorded In. history, or the 
tackling in 1337 of the eiftrcmdy difficult Mnn^ Peak by 
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Smviiljc and Oiivcrp which of al! a^enla &p]>eal|E to me mo^t 
fcir its '* artistic ** qimlltiesi oi again the snccess of Tilman^s 
party in 1936 on Nanda Devi, whe^^ owing to sickness among 
the cwties^ all carrying on the upper reaches of Hiat fonnj li¬ 
able mountain was done by Europeans^ A signliicant point 
in !liat expedition was the mcLusion of Professor Graliam 
Brown wiio, though not young in years^ did his full share of 
the work and» by so domgi helped to lay the old acelmiatiEation 
bogey. 

Uur complemetit of only four port^as was probably rather 
short cojiimons* since it meant less than Due coolie per Euro^ 
pcan i we found in practice tfiat we wasted more oi our own 
eiierg\^ than wc could aXTord in long-distance carries over 
the glocicrsi, I have s>aid four; but in reality they were but 
three and a half, for one of the men selected, our new-foimd 
friend from Poo^ lahwar Singh, was not verj^ strong and did not 
undertabc serious carryings Be more than made up for it, 
howeviTj hy being the perfect caretaker of a camp, ready to 
turn his hand to anything, and a suitable tnan for s#;udip g down 
to the vUlflges to order fresh supplies ur to engage porters to 
clear our stall when I he climbing was all over, ffis friend, 
Djim Singh, the Jadb* was a powerful fellow. Tlie other 
vacancies were filled by two young men from British Garhwal^ 
one of w'horn was an old soldier, in more senses than one, w ho 
imd served with the Carhwu] fliflcs^ He was perpetually 
saluting and clicking heels j but he was active as a cat on rocks^ 
He also performed prodigies of weight-lifting and speed on 
steep slopes^ Had wc asked for his life he would have given 
it; hut that did not preclude his trying to score oS us in petty 
ways from time to time* Apart from that, as a mountain porter 
lie could not have been bettered. 

How proud the four picked men fell the first morubg tliey 
paraded the village in their new clothes and uaited boota, with 
iee-axe^i and rucksacks! They had been provided with greeti 
windproof suits of Grenfell cloth, like ours, but diJIarent in 
colour, and bright blue jerseys. Wlien 1 was purchasing 
porters^ ctoUics iu a Liverpool store I inijuired among other 
things about higli-titTked sweaters^ WeVe got a new line 
iti jerseys tliat should just suit you,*' said the young person 
behind the counter; “ there ore grey or hrown^ or would you 
prefer the E verton colour ? ” What could be more appropriate 
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for a Merseyside expeditioji? It lias by now become dassicat 
with me; none but my pcnnwient men have the privilege of 
sporting the bltle of the: Everton team. 

A further job at Honil was the dtuaping of haif our baggage 
which, not iicliig immcdialdy required, wa^ intended for use 
during the second ot Satlej part of the journey. Everj-thiug 
was handed into the charge of the district forest ranger, a very 
obliging Hindu who stored it in a safe place against our return 
from the glader. 

The third job wa$ a mdoncholy one for all concerned, the 
pajnng oH of the old set of porters who had served us so faith¬ 
fully, Nine days of Bequoiiitaiicc may not seem long, but the 
Indians, if treated considerately, attach themselves cosily; the 
men seemed genuinely sad to be leaving ns os they waUced 
up in turn to the box that served as a table, to receive their 
wages. We were particularly sony to say good-bye to Maidur 
Singh and Crbt Datt. We would have liked to stretch a point 
and on the latter; but he was rather a delicate man, 

inclined to suffer front a chronic cough, so it would hardly have 
been fair to take him high. Some weeks later, by good luck, 
he came hack to us for a time; the pleasure of that reunion 
was all the greater for the previoas parting. 

Tins opportunity must be taken of testifying to the uniform 
level of honesty that we have found among the mountain 
peoples. In 1998 we changed porters live times and employed 
Indians, Jadbs, Tibetaus and Kunfiwaiis from the Satlej. 
During the whole time we did not miss so much as a lump of 
sugar; not that we toedi precaittions, we soon learned that it 
was a waste ot trouble. Everything was strewn about tile 
camp. In how many countiies of Europe would it be safe 
to pick up fifty chance comers at the street corners and yet 
enjoy perfect hnmuntty from anxiety on the score of pilfering? 
Sometimes in Hie case of Indians, ihnngb not of the otJier races, 
those who were entrusted with the job of buying provisions, 
were inclined to add an anna or two to tbe bill; but even 
here a distinction musl be made between regular perquisites 
sanctioned by convention, amounting to a tiny percentage 
levied on all shopping transaetions—this can be paralleled by 
the rule at home that empty bottles ore n perquisite of the 
butler or the parlour-maid, as certain other things are of the 
cook—nod attempts to exceed just limits by taking advantage 
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of the tgnifratice ul au employer new to the gome. 

Honesty and deceit arc governed by realuons which vary 
greatly in dUferent countries: it istlie uofashionabte dishonesty 
which evokes the severest censure. Mmij' people in England, lor 
example, seem to consider semi-deliberate slackness in repay¬ 
ing a loan or failiire to settle a tailor's bill or a doctor’s fee 
distinctly less heinous than other forms of cheating. Among 
Indians it is probably in connexion with the seeking and 
accepting of commissions that there Is most room for criticism. 
Mnlfin^ uU due allowance for local variation in the standards 
of serious and excusable crime, my experience of the Himalayan 
peoples is that the general level of hoResty is pretty high, 
reaching its maximum where Tibetan blood preponderates, and 
fttJUng slightly below tliat standard where there are more 
Indians. Ad races we bad to do with in ID8S seemed entitled 
to lull inaiks on the score of not stealing. When it came to 
truthfulness the difference was greater. Tlic Tibetans and 
allied peoples tend to be extremely accurate, while the Indians 
are inclined to raniOiice, more from n desire to please than from 
any wish to deceive. There is much truth in the tale of the 
tired English traveller who asked the distance to the next 
village. ** Not for,” was the answer. "* What do you mean by 
that ? Is it about three miles ? ’* *' Yes, your honour*” But the 
EngUahman still entertained some doubts. “ Arc you sure it's 
only three miles? Or is it six?” ” Yes, six, your honour.” 
Losing tu!i temper the Englishman cried: What the devH do 
you mean by sajdng it's tEuee miles and then six? Don't tell 
me any mote lies, wliich is it, three or rix?” “It’s os your 
honour pleases.” In a giriaTl way this sort of thing often 
Iwppena; children arc iMualiy the best informants. 

The tiiree headmen were as good os their word; at the 
appointed hour tlie new coolies duly paraded for their loads. 
Physically they looked equal to any colt; but their faces struck 
us os rather vapid, with a dash of that peculiar brand of slyness 
which goes with low intelligence, ^ley were ranch better 
dad than the Mussoort men, for their hand-woven garments 
contrasted favourably with the heterogeneous collections of 
European mislits which have been adopted by a great number 
of the hill Indians, This regrettable practice cannot entirely 
lustify itself on the plea of cheapness, for the local doth, often 
still worn by women even when their husbands have discarded 
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it, jji Apun aD{] woven at home [roiu th* wool of their own sheep 
and costs ihent nest to nothing. Furthcrmorsi it is hard-wear* 
ing and worm as well as beautiful; made from it, even the rags of 
a beggar look digojiied. That is really the test of good cloth: 
maidunc-made materials are tolerable when new and smart, but 
tiieir old age is ugly. The more sophisticated the garmetit the 
worse it looks when once it is worn out; uothing fooks more 
dilapidated than a well^eut diiuier-jacket that is soiled and 
shabby. It is partly the desire to raise liieir social status by 
einulnting the sahibs, and partly the easy temptation of getting 
things ready made, which causes the Indians to despise their 
own goods. 1 have occasionally put leading questious to niiT n e 
of these people eoucerning llieir motives, and their replies bear 
out my conduatODs. It is worth noting that women are less 
prone to lose Uieir heads in this way than men—tha mule is the 
Unstable sex, A marked strain of Tibetan blood is usually a 
safeguard ; hut not always, for that fine roce of men, the Nepali 
Sbcipaa, justly famous os mountain porters, are great offenders. 
If only the climbers who employ them encouraged them to 
revert to their natiotud costume, it would be doing them and 
the world a service. 

It did not take us Jong to dismver how much we had been 
spoiled by our Muosoori cemlies. As usual, having indicated the 
stage for the day, we left the men to their own devices, know¬ 
ing that they were not yet in training and expecting tliem to 
folSow slowly. After going some miles, 1 sat down for rather 
longer than usual and began to wonder why nobody had yet 
put in an appearance. Having waited some time, I walked back 
to a commending point, but not a soul was in sight. Slightly 
eoiicemcd, I retraced my steps; but I had to go a long way 
downhill before 1 encountered Jai Datt, who had bet-n retained 
in his ofilce of leading porter, and who announced that most of 
tile nteu were dawdling nalies hack. Some time later we came 
upon tliem all sitting down, their loads off, taking turns at 
puffing their charcoal pipes, and to all appcamnecs seiUed tlieie 
for ever. When we started to protest some of Ibeni stoorl up 
sulkily and raced a few steps uphill at an absurd pace, only to 
collapse once more. Out came the pipes ogain quite tdafantlv, 
Thia peifomiancc was repeated at intenais all Uie afternoon, 
and we reached Bhaironghati, tlie resting-place for the night, 
with frayed tempers. It was dark before the rearguard slouched 
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in at leiit; not a good outlook, for we were atiU foUowuig a 
path, whereas, the next day, we were to enter traekJess ooimtry* 
irVorking out that daj'^s rate of progress, I made it not much 
more than one mile an hour, as compared with the Rormal two 
and a half mites, 

III the morning, things at first looked a little mote cheerful t 
there was a perfumed freshness in the air tliat left little room 
for worries. In this port of Its course, the river had hewn its 
way through a succession of deep chasms, racing through their 
depths in a thin line of foam. Tlie fantastic rock-walls of the 
cutting were unlike anything 1 had seen elsewhere} and yet 
there was somettiing reminiscent about them, but I conld not 
just lay my fUiger on it. Eventually it dawned on me: it was 
the rocks in Giotto's frescoes. The whole scene would have 
served to illustrate the Inferno of Dante ; thus 1 picture murky 
Acheron, or Styx, on which if an oath be sworn, even a god 
may not break it. 

Toward.s ten o^dock the temple of Gnngotri, the end of the 
pilgrim road, come into view, a pleasantly-proportioned domed 
building of grey stune that did not look ver^' old; 1 should have 
guessed no earlier than eighteenth century, tiiough this may 
not be quite accurate. It stands on the river hank, against a 
background of coble deodars. We were received by a priest 
who offered to show us round. We gave him a small present, 
and besides, following the ancient custom of feeding a specified 
number of poor Srahmins, distributed alms to some of tlie 
nccdiest-looking of the pilgrims. In front of the temple steps 
we removed our shoes and were then permitted to approach 
near enough to peer vaguely into the dork interior. A tray with 
sweetmeats that had stood in front of the image was brought 
out and we were each invited to taste a pieec, and then our 
foreheads were marked witlj powdered sandalwood, to the 
accompaniment of triumphant shouts from the bystanders led 
by Joi Dalt. Sight-^iceing, lunch, and a long rest blted a couple 
of hours behire the signal was given bo continue the march. 

At once a chonw of moans rose from the porters, who hod 
evidently been counting on our readiness to accept the few 
miles between Bhai»ngiiati and Gangoiri u the equivalent of 
B day's work, Wrin^ng tlieir hands they whined: **Please, 
please don^t make us go farther to-day. There b no path, it 
is a terrible wilderness full of leopards and bears. We sl^l 
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be kiiUii by fallidg stones, «nci there nrc no campinj^grounds! ” 
At IcngUi, having exhausted them&etvea in vain tamentation, 
and seeing that we were not to be moved troni our purpose, 
they lifted their loaifs with an ill grace mid started o9. Several 
truants hid among the temple outliouses, hoping to be ovet^ 
looked, and liad to be rounded up by Jni Jiatt and liie forest 
ranger who, uninvited, accampauied our column. 

The wild Gangotri gorge, the passage from the temple to the 
Cow^s Houth, is crossed at that Eeason by huge drifts of com¬ 
pacted winter snow which bridge the river and allow free cioss- 
ing to and fro. la summer, these get washed away and the 
approved route follows the left bank and crossca to Gangotri 
by a bridge. Tlie other side is blocked liy famiidable cliffs 
ladled by tJie torrent whidt boils against their base. When 
we came down in the monsoon, though the main body took the 
left bank, two of iis, iguorant of the obstaelc, followed the right 
bank and only just got tlirough, after a strenuous day’s rock- 
climbing along ledges and up cracks, all the time haunted by 
the fear that in the end w'e might find ourselves cut oH. 

The porters soon begun to repeat the previous day's tactics, 
but with even more her]uetit haIta, a policy which was favoured 
by the abundance of cover. Every^ inch was contested, Some^ 
tiines a man would move not more than twenty paces and then 
Eubride under a bush and slip hU arms out of the loops of fijs 
carrying-rope. Poor Jei Datt lost his head completely and 
showed abject irresolution before his men, while the ranger, 
being made of sterner stuff, preferred futile Uireata to entreaties. 
At last, when we had crawled a couple of miles, things come 
to a head. A ringleader, ordered to get up from behind a 
boulder where he was crouching, refused. Abandoning his load 
he declared that lie could not gn a step farther, Thereupon 
Ted Hichs snatched up the package and slung it over Ills own 
shoulders saying: “ If you are too weak to carry this figlit 
box, I can do it myself." The nutn was utterly taken abwk 
by the unprecedented sight of a sahib actually doing a job of 
work; he sprang up and rushed after Ted begging to be allowed 
to take back his load, A general stampede followed and before 
we knew where wc were, we had gone quite a distance. For the 
moment wc were m contra] of the situatiDi); but it was doubtful 
bow lung the emotion which had befriended us would lost, so 
as soon as I saw a possible site lor a camp I called a halt. It 
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was elcmeutary generalilup to be the first to offer* md^ to 
order, the ver>' UuBg which the oUitr party was stUl Hire wing 
up Its courage to demand* 

At tea-time we held a council of war* It was evident that 
wc were facing a crisis; for had the discontent reunited in a 
strike and the dumping of our baggage» it would have taken us 
days to extricate ourselves from the mess. Gangotri U not a 
vilJage; we could only have sent back for fresh porters to Harsil* 
the very place from which the present bt were drawn^ and we 
should have been more than ever in their power. Nor would 
die monsoon have stayed its hand for our convenience- A loss 
of time at that moment could not have lieen made up Later* 
As things turned out, it would have meant utter disaster, for 
the rains came on a full three weeks before the expected date* 
so that we only had a bare moulii on the glacier. In. additiDn* 
we Imd visions of the sarcastic comments of those prophets who 
bad shaken their heads over the hnpiudence of five nmatents 
venturing to run on expediibu without m experienced trans¬ 
port officer. Heroic remedies vrstt obviously cal Jed for. 

The first move was to get rid of Jai Datt and the officious 
ranger; their presence as intermedi&rics was only adding to our 
difljcultics* After tliat, remembering my army trainingp 1 
worked out a new order of march^ by which a kbw but unJlag*- 
giiig pace was to be imposed on alb on the fast few as well as on 
the many loitercja; they were to keep in one body* with official 
hulls at staled intervals* We went the round of the camp-fires 
that nigh! and explained the morrow ptana; we found every¬ 
one in better humour and more ready to listen to us in person 
than to Joi Datl's hysterical appeals. 

VVe pointed out to tliem that at the present rate we were 
never going to reach Co w^a Blouth; and that this rushing on a 
few steps and then stopping was actually the most tiring method 
imagmable. Wc pointed out that they were mistaken in 
thinldTig that we did not intend them to have time to rest; we 
promised* on the contrafyf to aminge regular halts and they 
would see for themselves how much earlier they would make 
camp and how fresh thej' would feel* Wc said that the next 
day DO one would be mJlowed to go fast* but all muat go at 
a set pace; every half-hour there ^vould be five mmufes* holt, 
after an hour ten, after two hours a long rest* They were not 
to Bit down except at a given signal, nor to start withotit 
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eutother. Between thr iutlU ^«y niuat keq> moving tX on 
even pace. We Assured Uiem that they would thank m m the 
end, when they realized how much less tired th^ were. The 
men seemed disposed to respond to this appeal to their reason j 
we retired to bed still anxioust but somewhat more optimistiCt 
and blessing the extra time we had spent on language studies, 
without which such complex cxplanatiotu would, have been 
impossible. 

Alter breakfast we lined up the men facing the loads and 
called the roll, so that the day might start in an atmosphere 
of calm* When oil vrere ready, we formed them in single file, 
placing two of our party at the head, two at tlie tail, and one 
to act as liaison in the midtUe, Then we set off: but, at Qrst, 
success hung in the balance. Several men attempted to sit 
down and had to be hooked up with ice-axes by their girdles. 
As soon as the hands of my watch pointed to the half-hom I 
coUrd a halt and sal down. This seemed to aHect certain 
notorious sluggards with an irresistible enthusiasm for going 
on; they had to be forcibly restrained and made to rest. 

The next period went belter; by the end of the second hour, 
when a lengthy pause was due according to schedule, wt know 
we had won the day. The cooties had caught on to the idea, 
their step had become spring^' and tlicir whole manner changed. 
We had no further trouble with tliem, and during the next two 
days in the gorge, everything went smoothly. At the finish, 
the tables were turned; for when we had nearly arrived in ai^t 
of the glaeier snout, tlie porters could no longer be restrained, 
and one and all raced ol! at breakneck pace across the slopes, 
so that we hardly knew them for the feeble creatures who, tluee 
days earlier, seemed hardly capable of putting one foot In front 
of the other. The whole episode was a v'aluahle lesson to us, 
our first real experience of porter management: the story may 
make the hard-bitten traveller smile, but to five novices it 
seemed no stnall adventure. 

Some little distance short of the Cow*s Mouth and separated 
from It by an expanse of clean sand like a sea beach, we camped 
in a Jeafiess birchwoofl, surrounded by long drifts of snow. 
Ahead loomed the vast glader, measuring a mile across, its 
rubblah^vcTed surface broken up into mounds, which turned 
out to be hillocks quite a hundred feet high. Peaks rose on 
every side in wildest cnofuaion; not even in Sikkim have I seen 
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CEIAPTKE IV 


Central Satopont'l] 

(By C. F. Kirinis) 

ON the afternoon of June 14th Waircn ant^ I airived at oui 
advanced base, a pleasant t»nip ni a height of about 15,000 
feet, pitched on turf. It would have made on ideal Base Camp 
if only our troiuiKirt arrongemeuts hud enabled na to get all 
our equipment up the extra seven mites of glacier. 

We were still undecided about our next move. It was a 
warm and sunny day, tile kind of day that insjurea one to make 
bold plana lor tlie morrow, and until the morrow comes, to 
relax in delightful idlencsa. Across the glacier to the east was 
the peat rock moos of th$ Central Satopant’h Peak, If3,06ll feet. 
Its face was a feoixomc yellow cliff, crowned by a snow-capped 
ridge of red rock. This looked possible on tlie right where it 
sloped down to a col and, providentially, a long, curving, easy- 
looking litige led up to this col. We wonted, to climb a big peak 
but we wished for no mure alopeit of endleos, heart-breaking 
snow. The gleaming snow and silvery rock of Central Sato- 
pant’h standing up so boldly against a sky of deepest blue, 
proved quite irresistible and we decided to start die attempt 
on it next day. 

There seemed to be two doubtful stretches on the route we 
had planaed —0 rock tower on the col and a verliesl step in 
the ridge immediately al>ove. Thb step was several hundred 
feet in height and looked formidable enough to stop tu unless 
we could tiuuugi: to turn it. The whole peak, in fact, looked 
deflnitely dif&cult and were not too optimistic about our 
chances. 

We set off at eight o'clock next morning, stumbling and 
cursing across tlic mile-wide glacierH Never b scree so vilblticius 
os when it is resting on ice; never are the limpid depths of 
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glacier lakes lesft apprecialed than when one a fac^ 

TOospeet ot falling into tiiem. We each cometl a «ct vrigbifij 
abont tw:nty-avc pounds, conlftining stee pmg-bags, bivooac 
tent, a wcek^s sopply 
ol food (ciiicfly pem- 
mican and boUed 
■ wcets). solidified 
spirit cookcTB and a 
Primus. Everj'thing 
bad been cut down 
to a bare minimum. 

A very pleasant 
slope ol grass and 
grey boulders, wilb 
scarcely any snow 
on it/led US to a 
ridge, clustered with 
grotes<]ue pinnacles 
of red rock, Soon 
afterwards wc had 
to rope for a luaci- 

Tiiittng arite of grey 
rock, which re¬ 
minded us of Snow¬ 
donia, wonderfully ' cerrmaL a.*Teiri.'«T*a 

rim “‘’,i|g„u It made ua (eel !*»<«* horaeal^ 

.dtoseti«r •" ■" 

.1 -.0- »' «« 

Ulie we bed t® bnlW «I> ■*»“” " ■*“ '"® 

tn take our 4 foot by loot teJitii t_*±a 

miS baiTiml IIS. I l»Pt "•>•«« e«m|.metive!y' ''>™ »■!' 
ins a oaini and a wall wortky oI the old Homims. % the tune 

Ilf wSTto bwl lh.« «« l-U • 

irfmid that OUT lent might he swept ofl .a piecanou. platform. 
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kolth 
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It wbjs still honifaly cold ld tho nomiDg and tUc tent waa 
froz?Q atiff as a board; we had to wait for about aji hour before 
it was soft Plough to fMick. We had to rope very soon for 
a stnall piimade and then were forced ufl the ridge on the Idtt 
acra*js a dope which looked from a distance like soow, but 
proved to be eomposed of small ptickles of toe, about three 
feet high, frozen on to rock. Then we got on to slabs, smooth 
and holdless and covered with snow wherever snow would lie. 
The route-finding was very tricky and the climbing difficult 
and iniiecure, with a great scarcity of belays. Ali the time 
we were getting farther and farther away from the crest of the 
ridge, with teas and less hope of regoiniug it. And this was 
the part that we thought would be on easy scramble up to the 
true peak above the col. 

1 came round a slabby corner and to luy joy saw tJuit an easy 
snow guJly led right up to the ridge. Here we made some tea 
and basked in the sunshine. We were now 0,000 or 4,000 feet 
above til* glacier, which looked like a great sweeping river of 
speckled grey and white. An astonishing array of peaks sur¬ 
rounded us. There was the huge pinnacle that we called the 
Matterhorn, half ^ire, half tower, red rock at the bottom, mow- 
powdered yellow at the topj beautifully aUtiring, hideously 
inaccessible. We unroped with profound relief and made our 
way across a slope of mixed snow and stones on the right. This 
was made necessary by a curious kink in (he ridge, where it 
almost cea^d to be a ridge at all. We climbed easily upwards 
by interesting rock pitches and little knife-edges of snow. I fell 
well and happy and was able to enjoy the noble scale of the 
scenerj’. Especially impressive was a weird and shadowy ice- 
valley. dkrily far below on the right, into which a hanging 
gbicier, perched on top of 2,000 feet of cliff, rained showers of 
ioc'splLnters, 

Then followed two towers, the second rotten and snow- 
sprinkled, afler which a descent of a hundred feet or so brought 
us, still unroped, to our longed-for cot. It was an ideal spot- 
flat, slatoy ground with convenient stones alt ready for the tent 
flaps. And tliere was even a water supply where a stone had 
melted a hole in some snow and left a small pool. One could 
not hope to find a better spot at W,50O feet; it was amaring 
luxury not having to camp on snow. A full vertical mile Iw- 
low was our Base Camp and the whole dreary ribbon of the 
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glacier. Li froat was the face of our mountain—8,000 feet of 
the smoothest, sheerest yeltow-sitver rock, almost tiuamous 
against the clear blue of the sky. Behind, over the Gang^, the 
clouils were gathering'—monsoon clouds had we but known; 
but who would have expected the monsoon to oome three weeks 
early ? 

Wc had now a dtance to examine the ridge above us, the 
final peak. It rose in a great step <il rotten red rock, streaked 
with yellow. Even foreshortened as it was, it looked very for^ 
midahle, hut not quite out of the question, should all else fail. 
However, it seemed possible to turn it on the right, across a 
slope that rose at an angle of to SO*' for 3,000 feet, snow 
where snow would lie, and tlie rest loose stones. In some parts 
of the Himalaya, from tales we had heard, such a slope would 
have been suicidal. However, the Gangotri mountaim seemed 
to be no more prone to avalanches than the Alps, so we 
decided we were quite justified in venturing on this eastern 
face of the ridge. We discovered one interesting fact: our col 
was not a main cot of the Satopont'h range as it had appeared 
to be from below, but a subsidiary neck on our particular ridge. 
Tlie main col was behind and the two ridges joined about 1,000 
feet higher up. 

It snowed as usual in the evening hut soon cleared up. There 
were only 23 degreea of frost in the night and we had a com¬ 
fortable sleep. We set oil at eight o*clock leaving the Primus 
stove and some pemmican belujid. The Urst tower, which had 
looked so imposing from the glacier, gave no trouble at ah; 
it was easily turned on tlie right. Then came the traverse, 
horribly unpleasant. We got on to some rotten rocks, covered 
with wet snow and loose slate. It was very trying and dis¬ 
heartening; alter going for two hours we had hardly risen a 
loot, and it was a miracle that not a stone fell; in sach a place 
in the Alps there would hove been a bombardment. 

At lost we entered a gully of steep snow-covered slabs, where 
we had to run out the whole hundred feet of rope to find a 
stance, let alone a belay. The return traverse to the ridge, 
however, wot quite smoothly, though it was unpleasant going. 
The ridge was very rotten—mud and snow and loose shale. 
There was one pitch in parttcular, a vertical tower about fifty 
feet high, composed of great red blocks like paving-stones rest- 
inu on top of each other. It looked os though the whole 
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strncturt vould f^lt to pieces, and. added to tiiat, the (kial over- 
h&ngf was decidedly’ difflcnlt. 

We pitctini Camp 111 oti a miserable spot at about S0,110Q leet, 
Belore we actually put the tent up I wandered on alone and had 
a look at the next sectioti. It was only l.ls p.m. and I tJiouebt 
we might have gone on a little farther but, as Warren pointed 
out, there was quite a possifaility that we might not find another 
suitable site in tinve. It is Dr. Longataff^a golden rule of 
Himalayan mountaineering always to bivouac by three oVbjck- 
If you arc later it gets cold before everything is done, and the 
teault is conhisiou and discomfort. Jnrt above was a wall of 
rock. 1 climbed up the first forty feet but stopped at tlie final 
portion, which looked terrifying, overhanging ominouslv at the 
top. I descended and rejoined Warwti. Tim only place on 
wliidi to put the tent was » little snow ledge at the top of a 
very steep snow-slope that descended several thousand feet to 
the glacier on the east. This ledge was just too small, so we 
had to build it up on tlie right and dig it oirt on the left. One 
of the ke-axe extensions (we used ice-axes as tent polea with 
bits of bamboo added) was dropped and ahd rapidly out of 
sight. We hoped that the tent would not follow suit in the 
nuddle of tho night* 

It WES a desolate spot, almost overhung by elUh, so that tlie 
sun set on the tent at three o^dock. We went fifty feel down 
the ridge and found iLc sun again. At 5 p.iu. it got too cold 
and we struggled and gasped and iianted our way baefc to the 
camp and crawled into our sleeping-bags. Then there was the 
miserable bu.<imeS5 of cooking and eating penunican; that night 
it seemed na^at.ing fare. Wc were ueing solid spirit cookers 
now, and their choking fumes filled the tent and made our eyes 
smart. Fourteen hours in a cramped tent is a weary i«i«i fi riy 
Sleep does not come easily at ibis height and the first few 
hours are usually spent in regret ling the food one has eaten. 

It snowed oil night and when wo got up at fi.m a.m. we felt 
rather pessimistic. There had been only 1 g» F, of frost—an 
ominous sign at this height. However^ at 7.SO there wo* a 
clearing in the cloud and we had a magical view of a summit 
across the glacier, an island of gleaniing ice floating in a sea 
of cloud witli a vivid sky aWe. It must have been very 
marvellous, for 1 crawled out of the tent especially to pliola* 
graph vt. Soon all the peaks appeared, and the mow evaporated 


from the ground in w. few minutes* Whax we stt out just before 
nLnc o\‘!oek tlie valleys were still shrouded in mist, while 
atreameis of cloud lapped the peaks like angry waves agaiusl 
sea c lifffl . 

Wc soon got into tlie shade where the roek^ were iey cold and 
the snow still lay on every ledge. I had to lake off my wixttlen 
gloves for the diiEcult pities and my fingers were soon stiff and 
nuinb^ At high altitudes I always feel side and weak m the 
morning for the first two hours. Thlst coupled with the bad 
conditionsi made cv'en the first pitch seeni niueh more difilcuU 
than it had done the night before. And now we were stondutii 
under the final wail which was to decide the fate of our venture* 
We were in a vertical comer of red roek* The holds were fiat 
hut not incut and veiy rotteii» and at the top there was on 
overhang of at least two feet. 

With Warren belayed some forty feet liclow, 1 climbed up to 
this overhimg^ iiaving first divested myself of my ruck^ek* The 
overhang seemed hopeless^ but on the nose on the right was a 
projection like a w&fei-p about two inches thicks and jutting out 
horizontally a yard or so. I pushed off the top layer, which 
was obviously loose, and then looked at It, If I coutd trust 
my weight oti it 1 could cheat the overhang. Three days of 
grim and tuudous effort could not wait an one doubtful hold, 
i stood on it—it had to be near tho edge for me to keep my 
balance—and it held. That was the only time on the whole 
ctimh that 1 was really frightened. The pounding of my heart 
was not due entirely to rhe altitude. Another anxious step— 
only jnat in balonce—aiul I lay panting on the scree above- 

An easy slope of olatea and anew led to a little tower and 
we were able to see what lay ahead. The ridge was narrow and 
voy serrated—not at oil the solid smooth slope it had looked 
from below. Quite close was a great snowy rise; behind^ dimly 
seen through the mist* a shadowy pinnacle; steep snow on the 
left; almost vertical rock falling for thousands of feet on the 
right. This we look to be the summit. Wc climbed the pinnacle* 
At the top the snow turiLed to iee, and, after a good deal ol 
step^uttingf we hod to take to the awkward slobby rocks on 
the left. We reached the top of tlie pinnock at 11*25 a.ni.* 
rather tired. We dumped our loads and decided to make an 
attempt on the summit Chat day. It looked very elosc^ but 
I was dubious; things are always three times as far away as 
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Lh«y seem in Uie Himttliiya. 1 ilKiuglit it wguld take ii« at 
least two hours. 

Before siailiitg ouC wr tiuitle surne tea. Water boib at about 
175^ al Uib altitiule (almut 21,756 feet) snd alt the tea-leaTe^ 
Qoatedt ^ l^t we bad to drink them. Jt wa? aiiout the most 
unpleasant tea I have ever tasted;, but it had a marvellously 
relreshlng effect. We started off again at 12.25* without our 
rucksacks, feeling fit aiul excited. liPe had to ascend a tiatrow 
ridge of anow, corniced on the^riglit aliove the great rock cFiffs 
and dropping verj* etcepJy on the Jefl, The cloud shut off every- 
thing except the immcfiiate foreground; we seemed to be vtry 
much alone 4Ui the crest of the world. We moved one at u 
time; it is safer that -way and also the Tests are welcome, 

At 1.5 p.ni.“Siirpri.'5rngIy soon—on Sunday, June ISth* 
stood on top of the Central Satcipanl^h Peak, 22,060 feet above 
:Sea IcveL Jt seemed on eternity since we had left the adranced 
baae camp tliree and n half days beforE^ 1 felt very little elation 
—altitude deadem^ all cinotion—only a great relief; for I had 
been very much afraid that we should not succeed- We had 
no ^ew-—there was thick, depressing cloud all ro^md- 

We could juAt make out the otlier summit, marked 21,&91 feet 
on the nsap. We decided we ought to itielude this, so after tea 
minutes^ halt we set off again. TIu-re was an ice-comice oa the 
riglit and a steep icc-slopc on the Jett Eeadtng down, as we knew* 
to 0,000 feet of cliff. Between tlic two, the cornice and the 
slope, wa* a little afiow-fillcd eruck. We walked an this to aavc 
step-cutting, wliieh does nol appeal at 22,000 feet. Even so we 
had to cut some STteps. The ottier summit was about 500 feet 
away. We still moved singly^ but led through. The actual 
top waa such a narrow' point ol ice that there was room only for 
one at a time* We solemnly stood there in mm, then retreated 
w*itbi>ut 0 word- Wc regained the higlLcr summit after an 
absence of one hour. 

It hud grow^ii colder now and the weather was Lbreateiimg. 
Aa usual 1 felt wenk and empty when Jesceiulirig, and pro¬ 
gressed ifi H inirious betit-up attitude. We regained our ruck- 
siieka at 2.15 p.m. and descended the big ptnnacte lo an ideal 
shelf of flnt snow, just the right width for a tent, at its footni 
Here wc pil bed Camp IV fabout 21,700 feet) under a hrgt 
sheltering rock, at 3 p.m. It began to snow just aa we got m. 
I had a very poor night with a violent headache and thirst* 
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We bad not euuu^b fnel Idi Ui melt snow b>r drinkiiiy at odd 
moments^ Ako my pillow wa* most imcomfortable. Thb 
pillow consiMted of my nit^ksii^k containing boots and an air 
cushion* ^Vhem the boot^ came uppermost 1 rarely bad a good 
night* 

Wc sot qU at BAd a.Tiit on a perfect momiug* It vros a long 
and tiring day; we were rather short of food and again 1 fdt 
weak and empty* On the ascent I had b«en keyed up with the 
urge to get to the summit; now a reaction of listlesoness Xiad 
set in. 

When we reached the crux of the climbs the great rock wall* 
we roped down it;* cutting a loop off our line. 1 went down hr?t 
luid then Warren let down my rucksack with the ke-axe in¬ 
securely attachedf with the result that it felt out, but luckily 
rt stuck tn the rock. As 1 was going to get it* a large piece of 
rock which I had grasped^ began tx* slide^ I held it up as long 
as 1 could and tlien jumped to the nght> luckily landing on a 
ledge* The rock troslieii down the other way and did not hit 
me. As if that had not been enough, the bui:!kle got lorn off 
my rucksack and I waa just m time to save the tent* Our 
pwltion would ha've been very unpleasant wHb only one axe 
and no lent I was shaken by the incident and found relief in 
oeveraJ niiniiies of etmtinuous ctiriaing. 

We reached the site of our old Camp HI (20,^0 feet) at 
a*m.p made some tea and left at 10*15. Against Wmten's 
counsel I decided to try the snovr-ond-rock slope cm tlie left* 
We soon found it quite hopelew—(oi^ snow on ice and sliding 
atones — and we had to make an awkward upward tre verse back 
to the ridge* A lot □! snow had melted and the ledges were 
covered with slippery mud. One }itst had to hope that all the 
bandliolds did not give way at the same time as all the foot- 
holds. Climbing down the red fock tower without a rucksack 
proved to be much easier than I expected. Then we were ^ced 
with the problem of finding our way off the ridge. We found 
vague signs of our old footmarks and followed them. The snow 
, was in a wickedly dangerous condition* We managed with, a 
Coir degree of safety by leading through in short run^juts* and* 
after a good deal of difficulty, found the top of our guljy. We 
also found avalanches atiding into It. Most of them wore tsmall, 
and stopped at the top of the gtilfy, luu the stones were more 
serious. Thc\' enmr down in t^mnds of -M)0 feet at an iiu^redible 
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speedj emd bU aixy^rhcre in the gaily with tcmfying 
We did not atay here longer than was nvce»saiy< No«r tliat the 
luoasooQ bad arrived, the HimalayOD snow-jilopea were cer¬ 
tainly justi lying their reputatioQ. 

We found an easier traverse back to the col than the way 
we had taken on the ascent. We kept a little lower and avdded 
the steeper rocks. We were so tired that we eontiniicd to move 
^gly, leading through. I still remember what a blessed reEef 
it was, when all the rope had run oot, to sit down and wait 
lor Warren to pass me, and what an effort it waa when I in turn 
had to move. 1 have two recollections of this traverse—one 
of Warren, far ahead on the skyline, signalling to me to come 
on; the other of rounding, iutemunaLly, comer after comer 
and always seeing an endless distance between me and the col. 

We finally reached the col (19,500 feet)—oar Camp 11 of the 
ascent—at fl.15 p Jn. ^'%ry tired. Although clouds bid the sun, 
even at five o'clock it waa worm enough to sit outside. 1 had 
quite a good night in spite of a headache. At five in the morn¬ 
ing it started to snow; at dawn it looked quite hopeless. There 
liad been only 10'^ F. of frest in the night and we reatked that 
this must be the monsoon, in which case it might go on for 
days. The outiook was distinctly unpleasant; it certainly 
seemed as though we should not get down that day. We had 
only one tin of pemmican and a few bisciiits left, two days* 
provisions at the most- Added to this, Warren was partially 
snow-blind, from having left off his goggles the previous day, 
and was in some pain, 1 put my head out of the tent and dug 
the Primus stove out of the snow. It was nearly empty ami 
would not work at this altitude. After nearly setting the tent 
on fire several times, wc barely managed to melt some snow 
and had to content ourselves with a cold drink. 

About eight o'clock the other ride of the glacier became 
virible, although it was still snowing, so we derided to descend, 
It was quite warm and, once we were outside the tent, it was 
not Dcariy so unpleasant os we bad expected. Several inches 
of snow had [allcii and we had some trouble in unburying the 
odds and ends which we had put outside the tent before going 
to sleep. However, we managed to start off by 9 a4n. It 
stopped snowing at ten o'clock, but the cloud remainicd, making 
route-finding rather a problem. We cut out a lot of the diflicult 
traversing by on awkward descent on a doubled rope and 
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iDAiiJifed to mifia the lower rocta altogether- We finished down 
the toriy dope which we had left nearly a week before. Now 
ytr eaiTM of crystal-clear water were flowing across it and little 
alpine flowers were'springing up all reinid in soul-satisfjnng 
contra^ to the grinoness above. T^eie could hardly have been 
a more idyUic ending to onr climb. 

We reached the advanced base at three o*ctock> Warren had 
to remam there for an extra day because of his eyes, but these 
was not enough food for me to stay as well, so 1 put some 
drops of cocaine in his eyes and left him with the remaining 
food and fuel and thirty matchcfi. I got lost in the mist and 
finally reached the Be^ Camp and a long dreamed^ meal at 
6.SO, just befoft dark. 

Tlie Central Satopant’h Peak is definitely a rather difficult 
mountain. Above Camp II—lor four days, that is—we were 
moving one at a time almost the whole way. We hod/some 
sevezv rock-dimbing at 21,000 feet; we hod bad weather most 
of the time and ended by being caught in the monsoon. Tet 
I think we managed the whole cUmb with a very fair decree 
of safety. 
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The Ganges‘Satlej Watershed 

THE last days of Jttne foimd tho i>arty on its way down tJic 
Gangotri gotgp, l>etween niouutains which hid their snowy 
heads under a pall of impenetrable mist. Nature, whidi slitl 
stuinbertid when we had passed upward live weeks earlier, was 
fully uwalcened now. The woods were gay in their mantle of 
young leaves. We had to push our way through thickets of pink 
ramblers which barred the gaps between the huge birehea. 
Many unfatniliar shrulta were in flower and mingled their 
honeyed perfume with the incense of cedars. In oiien spaces 
banks of white lilies heralded the return of spring. 

An interlude of several days at Harsti, where the surplufi 
baggage had been deposited, passed in pleasant uneventhilnesa, 
Hnatinted fresh food and sleep was all tliat glacier-weary men 
asked for. Two of the party, Hicks and Klrkus, who were now 
due to return to England, packed up, Jea^'ing the other three of 
us to make the crossing of the divide between the basins of the 
Ganges and the SaUej, into the country of Kunawar known to 
readers from the pages of Kim. Its own people call it Khunu, 
a name which I tike better than its Indianhted variant, A 
fresh troop of porters i drastically reduced in number, was 
engaged. This time there were plenty to select from, as all the 
Jadhs had come up to the summer pastures; also a number of 
Tibetans had crossed the frontier seeking work. We were 
therefore able to conflne our choice to these two races, and to 
exclude doubtful or troublesome elements. 

From the moment that we began to have dealings wrtb tbe 
Tibetans, we felt oureelves in sympathetic company, Tliough 
no one could then have foreseen the far-reaching effeeta fated to 
spring from this fresh contact, we fdt from the outset that here 
was something entirely new, and that we had stepped right out 
of the circle of influences that had enclosed our lives hitherto. 
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Niittifally, our iinprissiotis were (■oucemefl with oulwiwl Uungs; 
but fiwn) under the surface, the power of an unlwniliar tiaiE- 
tion let itaeil be hull inlerred, half sensed intuitively. As regards 
appesratices, we had evideutiy satd good-bye to everything 
nischine-moiilded. Men’s louls showed ai little trace of it as 
did their clothing. Tlie occidental world might not have existedi 
(ox all the notice that these people had taken of it i whereas 
the same could not be said of the GaThwalifi, nor even^ of the 
Jadbs, all of whom, in one point or another, showed evidences 
of having at sonie time impinged on the sphere of modemity. 
Most o! these Tibetans were drawn from the district of 
Sarong, just across the border. Their clothes, even those of 
the poorest, were invarinbly made uf niaienals which filled us 
with eavy\ Their dark niaruou gowns were worn over white 
shirts fastened on one sliouSder in the Chinese way. Their legs 
were thrust into high doth hoots with fleaihlc yak-hide soles, 
held up by coloured gBxtejs, Most Lhettt went bai’e-he^dcdt 
Some allowed their hair to Lang wild and matted, others had 
it platted into pigtails, which they wound round their heada. 
A few wore black felt caps witli fur-Uned carflaps. Nearly 
everyone owned some jewellery, the poor, an irregular stnog 
of uncut pebbles, the Iwtter-off, a sHvcr chain with a chas^ 
box containing on amulet. One cat was always pierced to take 
a gilt and turquoise ear-riDg. 

Tliey were mostly big-lionfd men with hairless faces darkened 
many shades deeper than sallow through the effects of exposure 
and of not washiiig: the acvcrc climate of Tibet does not favour 
frequent removal of Ifie natural oil of the skin, A few had 
broad features that might have been called bestial but for the 
attractive smiles which sometimes illumined them. Others had 
a curiously feminine look, which was matched by their high- 
pitched voices, so that it took us a little time before we lei^ed 
to tell the sex^ aport with any certainty. ^ While remoimng 
normally serious, they could alw be uproariously gay, break¬ 
ing out into noisy and unrestrained laughter. They were open 
in expression, in manner respectful yet digmfied- TOen accept¬ 
ing money they never troubled to count it. Their womenfolk 
were equally cheerful and robvist-loofcing. No one could have 
thought of applying to them Uie epithet of weaker partner. 
We gathered that ^ey married later than tlie Hindus, at the 
age of eighteen to twenty. 
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'Hbetane oI towEr rank boLve a cwtous maimer of sbowing 
respect by sUekmg out thek tongues. Anyone who had never 
heard of this custom might easily misinterpret it. I remember 
an amusing story told me by a general who, white yet a young 
sobaltem, accompanied the military forces which occupied 
Lhasa in IMIA. As he was going along the road a man passed 
on horseback( cuid of course potiteiy thrust out his tongue at 
him. Enraged ret the fellow’s apparent icLsotviiei;» the officer 
seized hold of him and pulled him out of his saddle. The more 
he shook him, like a terrier taekiing a rat, the more the wretched 
niBu tried to propitiate the rengry Englishman by stretching out 
his tongue jitUl fartlier, to the grent mirtli of a Curkhre orderly 
who bad seen the joke, but had no intention of enlightening his 
superior officer t 

During these final preparo-riona ret Harsil we were cheered by 
daily visits from a little loiiui who Imd also come over from 
Saraiig to niiiiister to the boroe-deaiers and shepherds encamped 
in the valley. He was the first Tibetan priest whom we had met 
and he created a favourable impreaaioti of his Order which time 
has not cAused us to modify to any materia! extent. In lus case, 
even more than witli his lay companions, we felt ourselves in 
the presence of an unaccij power, w*hich. if I must give if a 
name, might be called Compassioti. It is » virtue of peculiar 
[]uality, not identical with, though not unrelated to, that 
Charity which is radiated by the best Cliristian people. Our 
lama’s love possessed a note of serenity which seemed to di*» 
tinguish it from the sumUrly-nomed but usually more psssloih- 
ately expressed virtue found among Earopeana. I do not be¬ 
lieve that this Compassion, said by mme to be special to Budd¬ 
hism, really differs in essence from Chriatfan Charity; but it is, 
os I shall try to explain later, constnausly linked with a certain 
intellectua! concept, of whicb it is the corollary—a reoognitioQ 
of the relations which exist between all creatures, inrlodrng men. 
based on on insight into the true nature ol the Universe, and not 
dependent on a I'ague emotional appeal. This inlcUectiial basis 
is, or ought to be, jnst os indispemable in the Chrudon doctrine 
of love * but in practice Christianii often allow the sentimental 
side to predominate. 

I cannot hope to define the Buddhist compassion; hut I feel 
that its possessor has something of the detached, or rather non- 
attsched, tempernment of a mathematician. Instead of the 
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sdcacc of quantity, the sole object of r^seorcb la the Intuitive 
fenlUatlon of metAphysLeal tinth, uologgeU by any expectation 
of rearartb i and the method and tool is not the art of measure¬ 
ment but on application of utterly di^terested love itself. This 
analogy b on afterthought, a conmiimt in the tight ol present 
knowledee upon impressions which then only appeared as a 
faint gUmmer of undeistanding. 

The Harsil lama reminded me constantly of K)pling*s hero in 
whose footsteps we were about to tread, though It Is probable 
tfiat the original l»ma of Kini was conceived as a man of greater 
learning and authority tlian our little fnend. But he possessed 
the same simplicity, coupled with penetrating; vison, the some 
immunity from apologetic or propagandist tendencies, tiio same 
disposition to playfulness. This meeting, though we luirdly 
knew It then, set our faces corporeally and spiritually tn the 
direction of Tihet. 

When the day of departure came, the lama was intited to 
bless the caravan in the presence of the entire village. He 
turned up in full canonicals, an under^garment of orange 
damask, and over it his Tnstrred gown. The company was made 
to sit in a semiciicle on the turf; he then passed three times 
along the line, reciting sacred formulae. The first time he poured 
water from a teapot-shaped sprinkler into each man's hands. 
The recipient mode a gesture of ceremonial washing and also 
aniHed some of the liquid up hk nose. At the second round a 
bunch of peacock feathers was waved hi our faces, while at 
the third passage he blessed each of iis again on the head with 
his rosary. The Tibetans do not confer benedictions coUeo' 
tively on a crowd of people as in Europe; for the blessing to be 
effective there must either be direct contact or else the celebrant 
must bestow power by an intentionally-aimed concentration of 
thought upon Ibe postulant. The power of transfeirittg a grace 
Is held to reside in the actual minister, a faculty gained by bb 
own efforts; emphesb b laid less on his office than on the degree 
of “realization” he has personally attained to. 

.V faint path tliac rises sharply round a spur just iKhind the 
village gives access U» the first great torrent valley joining the 
Bhagirat’hi from the north-west. Tlib b the beginning ol the 
route by the Neb pass into the valley ol the Baspa. Our way 
led into tins side-valley, tlirougb cedar forests with on under' 
growth of mock-aronge-blossom or syringa, which was in full 
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dower anjd out ao overpowering sweetnetst 1 once showed 
a photograph of this wood on tiie azrcciL at a leetura in one of 
our indiLstiial cities. After it was over, a lady, ptombicnl for 
her municipal aclivitio, came up qallc indigtianUy and oJIercd 
the following comment;—" How ugly tJiose forests l(M>k with 
alt the valuabte timber tumbled about. It is high rime some- 
Lhing wfLS done to tidy the place up lUid stop such appaliing 
waste/’ 

The track continued rather steeply for sotne hours tluough 
denser woods, chiefly of ancient lurches dividing into many 
trunks. Strnwherry plants made a pleasant carpet for onr hare 
feet, until we discoTcred that this wood was haunted by large 
adders. The next two short marches lay across open meadows 
crossed by liands of birch, new country for us. Kear Gangotri 
the rides of the valley bad been too uniforraly steep and rugged 
to lorro alps. Here the grassy hillsides were seored hy stream* 
Ijcfls, edged with hirch-smib. It might liave been Scotland, 
but for the flowers, purple iris and potentilbs—myelindeepest 
crimson and magenta. 

There was also a dwarf species of lily, cream yellow in colour, 
some bulbs of which we dug up and eventually sent to England 
where they proved new to our gardens and quite hardy. They 
were Idcntiftcd as yemorhuris ojrgpelafa which had been de¬ 
scribed by a botan'ist dose on one hundred years iigo. It was 
in tills place that we first made the acquaintance of the poppies 
of the genus .Veconopris, now beconung such favourites in 
English gardens; in this instance the colour was mauve, not blue, 
with an orange centre. A species of rhododendron formed the 
undergrowth of the higher birch woods. The huge flowellheads 
were white, hke snowballs. The kitchen-garden was 

also represented, for we gatlicrcd bundles of wild rhubarb, a 
welcome addition to tJie bill-of-farc. In the wild variety only 
the young stalks are worth stewing, as the alder ones ore stringy 
and acrid. 

At the alp of KhyArknti, a wide flat at the junction of several 
glens, the flora was so rich that wc decided to stay there an extra 
day. This pleased Djun Smgh greatly because it gave him aa 
opportunity of displaying before us the wealtli of his family as 
represented by the floeka anti lierds which, with a few ponies, 
were grazing nn the luscious pasture, "These are our sheep, 
those goats arc ours, over yonder it is our own men you see t ** 
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We were able to get frejih milk and a sheep for the 

whole ctunpaiiy to feast upon. The humane killeTi a gift of the 
Boya] Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animois, was much 
admired; we i-arefuJJy explained its purpose, which was to 
spare the e nimal the antieipation of death, and then denion- 
strated its use on the slteep, whidi continued to crop the grass 
unconoenitdiy up to the last minute. Though two of us linve 
since altered our views on the question of slaughteriug at all, 
members of most other expeditions will doubtless continue to 
demand meat, so we strongly recommend the use of the captive 
bolt pistol. It anyway eliminates any risk of cruelty that might 
result from entrusting the killing to ineompetent or callous 
hands; also the public pointing out of the moral is worth somc- 
thing in itself. It is interesting to note that on all occasions 
when this implement was used it was welcomed; tliere was no 
hostile reaction such as has often followed its first introdnetion 
into parts of Europe, Slaughtering is a serious job which, in 
general, is beat not left to underlings. The suitable person to 
act as butelier is really the most sensitive member of a party, 
not the toughest: for then one can be sure that no effort to 
imnimizc pain will be- neglected. Perhaps executioners ought 
to be chosen from the ranks of the most humane and tendei^ 
beartixl citizens too] 

At Kbydrkuti we passed beyond the birches, but stunted 
willows still formed diminutive woods. Higher up, nothing that 
could be called a tree was found, though dwarf willows crept 
in and out of the stones. The lorgc-blossonied rhododendrons 
too had been left behind and replaced by a small lemDit-yellow 
variety which covered the slopes just like the familiar Alpine 
rose ” of Switzerland. Immense auriculas of the deepest purple, 
ten inches high, grew under the hushes and three kinds of 
frilUlorio, unr wltli a s)te<'kled green belt shaped like tlte hood 
of a eobra, another white, and a third delicate mauve. 

This last, u well as the yellow P^emochijm mentioned eorUer, 
was also successfully exported to Europe and has flowered in 
the nursery of the well-known Alpine grower, Walter Irviiie of 
Bromborough, Cheshire, There were, besides, asters similar to 
the Alpine ones, and wherever snow had just melted, tufts of 
golden kingcup. We were surprised not to find any members of 
the carnation tribe—^but there may have been a campion—nor 
did we see any gentians or saxifrages, though various unknown 
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rock plants abountied. The most conspicuous piaiu of the 
dLstrict, covering some siopea Like a white sheet and over^top- 
pln^ the yelJow rhododendrans, was an anemone with a eirelct 
of dowers on a fleshy stalk. Judging from ptiotogmpha and 
published lists the flora of our valley must be very similar to 
that of the Bhyundar gteUt In Eastern Garbwal, made famous 
bj' Smytbe under the mune Tht EnUep of Fiotcers. Froin 
the extreme localisation of such rich assemblages of flowers it 
seems evident that even In this latitude, sheltered places alone 
favour dense concentrations and multiplicity of species. The 
perpetual cold draught of the greater glacier valleys is probably 
ralher discouraging to plant life pud partly neutralizes the 
advantages of sub-tropical sun and generous rainiall. 

The next day march was a very short one, only three hours; 
but we had to halt near the limit of firewood on thb side of the 
watershed because there was not time to cross Ironi Khydrkutl 
to the corresponding point on the farther side of the pass in 
one day. We camped near a small green lake with tiny icebergs 
floating cm not far from the end of a long moraine that leads 
conveniently to the foot of the actual pass. Two of our porters 
were Baspa men and knew the route, wbidi Is used to some 
extent by the local people. The mountains were more Alpine 
than anything wc had yet seen, long jagged rock ridges encloo- 
ing combes filled by icefails. 

The pass itself is long and monotonous. For the ignorant it 
is merely a snow grind, but for the geographer, who knows 
that here is the parting of two of the great river systems of 
the world, there is romance in the thought that standing on the 
crest, tjte waters on his right—that is if he is fatdng towards 
Tibet—go down to swell tlie sacred Ganges and bring life to the 
whole north Indian plain, liefore the tiver discharges its flood 
in the Eay of Bengal; while the melting mused by his left hoot 
will be carried first into the Baspa, and thence via the Sutlej 
BUd the Indus into the Arabian ^n. 

When negottaUng the Nela pass it Is advisable to make an 
early start, as the snowfidds lie steep enough to let thdr angle 
be felt to the full, tmt not sufficjently steep to help one to gain 
height quickly. In the heat of the day, after the snow has 
Itegun to soften, the walk up the airless trough is tiring, nor is 
the scenery interesting enough to make one forget fatigue. Dn- 
fortimately, being inexperienced in the psychology' of porters, 
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we let them dawdle at the rt*rt; the weather was dull and 
inclmed to rain and porters hate to move m smiiight. We 
also found out later that they had not bothered to cook a proper 
me&l and bad only brewed some tea^ although they knew that 
it would be an unusuahy long carry over the IS^WO-foot pass* 
They are happy-go-iucky and never carrjf food to provide a 
snot^k at halts* It Lh: a mistake to leave ^tch questions to the 
porters^ own initiative^ and the person in charge must himself 
supervise every detaiL Lack of food made them slow and when 
we stopped at the rocky rib which marks the real pass, we 
realized that the next lirewo&d in the upper part of the Baspa 
vailey could not be reached before dork^ Snow began to falli. 
turning to rain lower down, so we lieebled to pitch camp in an 
unpleasant spot on loose stones and wait for the stragglers^ 
Night had fallen when at last they drifted wearily into camp* 
Though it was not part of our agreement to provide shelter for 
the porter we thought it only fair to pitch alt our tents^ and 
squeeze into a single one ourselves, so tlmt^ with some shelter, 
the night might be less miserable for them* 

One lad colled Gnnu caused anxiety by narrowly eacaping 
frost-bite* ilen who lack booto usually wrap cloths round their 
feet when going through anow, and that is quite eacetiveT but 
tlus ji'outh, who was wearing flimsy ihoeSf took them ofi and 
5>truggled up the pass in bare feet* Two of us who were waiting 
to see everyone safely across the pass, noticed that hb feet had 
turned a queer colour^ on closer examination they proved to be 
quite numb. There was no time to Itoger, as snow was falling 
anil a biting wind rising, so we could only rub iia feet with our 
gloved hands for a few mrnutesK Then we made him put on two 
pairs of dry socks, and let hint walk in thenip without shoesj 
down to the camp where he was handed dvct to the core of 
the doctor for first aid* His feet were earefuUy dried with wads 
of cotion, and he was placed in a tent, and instnictioiis were 
given tha t be must wear a larger size of boots with several pairs 
of socks and l>e carried across str^uns and wet places bodity, 
to make sure that Jiis feet remained dry» Bis toad was handed 
over to anotlier man. Though his feet looked alarmingly bod for 
a day, a naturally good drculation did its work in time and 
Gonu suffered no ilh-effects- In crossing snow with porters, 
neither the cafu of feet nnr ej'ea should be left to the men^s own 
initiative. On that same day three men were affected by snow- 
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blindDeifS from ncgl^tJng to shield their eyes a|;amst Uicr gliue* 
It is A pj^mful ailment white it lasts^ though it rarely has 
pemiBJiciit pousequenees,. 

When we had settled down in the camp, we went out in the 
pitch dart to see if the patients were eomforUhle- Two of the 
Anow-btmd men were found lying out in tJie drissstei tinnhlei so 
they asidi to 6nd room in any of the lents^ This was surprUingp 
as we had calculated that there was just enough aecommodation 
for alt^ Tlie first two tents we came to were quite fulh hut in a 
thirtl we found only two occupants. What*s the matter here, 
why have yon left these men outside ? OK they don*t belong 
to our district, they are Ba$pa men. ” Though greatly annoyed» 
we said quietly, “ Have you ever found m making a difference 
between Tibetans or Indions^ Hindus or Buddhista? We have 
given up one of our own tents to the p<^rters to-night. Are you 
greater than we are, that you cannot share a tent with your 
companions ? If you do not like to sbeiler llicm^ you need nut! 
no one is going to use force; we will squeeze them into our own 
tent, wc are not above sleeping with them/* The lesson aanfc in 
and wr never again had sit^ar trouble. It is not to be supposed 
from this stor>* that real hostilily existed between memb^ of 
the different communities. On the nmrch they were perfectly 
friendly; but tribal attachment limited their virion so that they 
were uiieonseioas of wider social obUgatioDs, Tot instance* 
every group kept to ita own camp-tire, ignoririg the others at 
Jieighl>ouring fires. 

Dcscendmg the Baspa, some little trouble was experienced in 
crossing torreuta in 5pate; in fact we had to comp on the bank 
of one of thom, waiting for the flood to abate in the early hours 
of the moming, when the melting process on the parent glacier 
had slowed down^ The porters excelled at this game of torrents, 
fearlessly threading a way through the swirling cddiea and 
jumping from foothold to foothold; but in the worst places a 
rope had to be uaed. There was one porter, a native of Nesang 
in Upper IQmnUp called Ts^hering Tendxin, an eldcriy man of 
dignified appeaTance, who had a spedal fiair for detecting a 
practicable passage. He had aliuitittg Tartar eyes and a pointed 
beard and wore a short double-breasted tunic of white wool with 
a c^p to match- He looked like one of the Hongol archers of 
the twelfth centur>' just stepped out of a Persian miniature, 
Bjun Singb^ his nephew by marriagCt ^iso used to treat Corfvnts 
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with complclc disdftiii, pltuitflng id headlong with no apparent 
precaution. In iart he liccame somewhat conceited about his 
skill. At last we reached the ed^ of a broad stream, across 
which some of the mure timid of us, inysdU for one, after taking 
soiuidingg with axes, worked out an intricate aigxag route j but 
Djun Singh, with his habitual rectlcssneas, leapt straight into the 
middle, and haidag chanced this time on a deep hole, sudd^y 
disappeared under the flood, while his load, which contained 
tents, was seen floating away towards the Baspa. Fortunately, 
his uncle wits on the watch and hauled lum oat by the hair, 
while another excellent porter called hiaranhu, whom w'e later 
kept on as a permanent climbing coolie, retrieved the precious 
bundle. Poor Ujun Singh emerged tike a drowned rat, suffer* 
ing even more from chagrin than Irom the icy bath; we gave 
him dry clothes from our rucksacks and rubbed him back to 
warmth; but hU pride received a damping from which it took 
days to recover. 

It was in tlie Upper Baspa that we first saw the blue 
Mcconopsu poppy; it grew in the most unlikely~lookiiig places 
among big scree. Strungcly enough, we never came acrois 
large cs>]lections of these plants such os otic would expect from 
the numlMSf of seeds which cram their sced-pod$ ; but we kept 
linHm g single specimens every quarter of a mile or so, growing 
among the stones in solitary aloofness. They all attained a 
superb size 05 if each one was beiug carefully arid separately 
tended for the Clielsca show. 

Cbitkul, the first village after the Nela pass, is built amid 
glacier boulders in a magnificent situatioit backed by a great 
curtain of fiercely sharp peaks. We had reached the birch line 
only just before: but below the village, forests of deodar cedw 
occurred again, carpeted with pale turquoise uquilegia. We 
elected to pitch camp on the other side of the river just over a 
bridge, where a good spring of fresh water issued from the bank 
only a few feet above the level of the river. The usual campi^ 
graimd lies in the mutdli: of the village olofic to a torrent which 
receives all the refuse, so that its wafer cannot be drunk 
unboiled. A peculiar race inhabits Chttkul and its Bister villages 
of Haksam and SangU, whose affinities I have not been able to 
ascertain. There is no trace of the Sfongolpid in their faces, 
neither do tltey look like Indians. They are tall, powerful and 
strikingly beautifuJ, 1 have seen uo other mce to compare with 
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thdD for lookst except the KhdCDba^ of Eastern Tibet* 

Oae of them picked up the load of one of our porters oq tuo 
fingers exclaiming scomfullF, ** That’s not a mim’s load^ any¬ 
way ! We met men and eren children eerrying etiortnoiia [ogs 
OD their backet yet the people seemed to preserve thdr phymique 
to an advanced agCi which stmek us as remarkable after 
associating with the short-lived Indians of GachwaL The men 
had tong flawing locks and short beards trimmed like those 
of ancient Persian kings; their dress was a grey honiesptin 
tunic girded with a violet sash. The women were like Greek 
goddesses^ even quite elderly women had an imwrinkied com- 
plexion and a full contralto timbre of voice that would have 
been the envy of their timid and overworked-looking sisters 
of the Ganges side cd the range* The young girb^ meny and 
rasy-chcekedf invited us to fall bead over heels in love at first 
sight* By their dress they recalled Tanagra statuettesi with a 
Bat round cap ani] a shawl (listened with a brass pin^ its design 
also reminijiceDt of andent Hellas* The children were little 
angels of beauty^ but they had impish smiles; thdr bearing 
bad the dignity found everywhere among tho^ accustomed to 
spend much of tlieir time away in the wilderness* No artifice 
of the schoolmciater can provide r substitute for that sort of 
independence^ tt was a great dtsappointment that the photo¬ 
graphs we took here were failures. 

1 remember particularly two people whom we met at Chitirul. 
The first was a young man who would surely have put Adonis 
out of cotintf!iia[ire. He knew it too; but this cannot be called 
tonceitj (or who eouhi be the possessor of such supreme eomelt* 
ness and pretend not to know itf In his dress, there coold 
be detected an extra Care in the choice of material (white wool 
instead of the uaiid grey) and a distinctive jauntiness in the 
way he wore it. On his finger we noticed a ring of unusually 
fine crolUmanahip. It was the workt so he told us^ of the best 
smith in all Khtmii, whose fame bad spread throughout the 
province- He dwelt at Sugnam lieyond tlie Satleji more than 
a hundred miles away and his products were everywbete in 
dcniand* Later, we met the artist himself* 

The other person who Uvea in my memory was a woman, wife 
of one of the elders. She was middle-aged, but still possessed 
a rare beauty, shadowed by obvious signs o( suffering i for she 
had a eanerr of the breast* not uncommon in that district. It 
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was tragic that nothing ixiiild bo done for so sweet a ci«Gture^ 

When the first of mr party cama in aight of the houses, a 
tall figure detached itself from a group that was holding a dis- 
eusfiiou on the %'eriiiidri of the temple and came raimmg towards 
us; it provi.'d to be the heailmm):p wlio» with marks of profound 
respects made us welcome md cxplainerl that he iiad been 
caepeeting na+ We wondered how he came to have heard of onr 
approacht and it transpired that the Swpcriiitendent of iKl! 
States I Simta^ had, unsohrited by lus, very kindly written to 
inform the Raja of Bashahr that we were coming over the 
Nelfl and hCi in turnt had seut word to all his people to receive 
ua ho 5 ;pitah]y; tUU order was faithfully observed in all the 
villages under hb juri-sdiction. 

Chithul b almost entirely buiJt of wood, and every houses as 
well as the priticipnE temple| b adorned with notable earvmgSp 
in which, unlike the woodwork observed in the Canges valleyii 
Mughal influence is hardly apparent^ The style of design ia 
based on square forms and seemed to us to have a connexion 
with that of the older Jain temples of the north of India# 
The temple wua a masterpiece of the woodworker's craft, with 
rich flora] devices, elegant verandas and pierced panels- A 
small detarhed pavilion standing in the open space close by* 
was still mote perfect. Round it hung a fringe of wooden, drops, 
which produced a curious soft jangling in tlie wind, like the 
ghost of a xylophone. 

Chitkul divided its allegiance between two Traditions# The 
temple already described* which was dedicated to the Devto or 
IochI divtnityt was nomirtally Hindu; but there was another 
newer temple* looked after by a ragged and unprepossessing 
lama^a veritable tramp—which was Buddhist and built in 
Tibetan stj*le. To tlic first shrine we were not admitted for 
fear of pollution; but the se^nd. Like all Buddhist places of 
worship, h open to everyone* This contained some crude 
mural palntinga that nevertheless had a certain liveiiness. In 
particular 1 remember the figure of a huge slate-eoloured Warden 
brandishing a sword, a St* MSdiael barring the way to Heavaa 
against the wicked* The TilJefan Influence appears to have been 
hmiight to Cliittnl from the adjoining valley to the north* over 
the Cbanmf pass. Tile ChitfctiUs, living os they do on the 
bold crime of the Hindu and Tibetan Traditiofis* try to make 
doubly sure by offering worship impartially to the of both* 
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The central part of the Baspa valley i* friendly and psrk-liket 
with stretches of fertile farmingp alternating with conifers and 
groves of walnut. In places we found wild apricots bearing 
small but paUuble fruit, Sangla, tbe richest of the villages, is 
a atatioa of tbe Forestiy Service, The Forestry officer, Mr. 
Deans, waa in residence accompanied by his wife and two friends 
f und they kindly invited us tn spend the night. They were tbe 
first English people that we had met since leaving MuGBoori 
many ■weeks before and we had almost forgotten how one 
behaves when faced with china, knives, forks, napkins and a 
tablecloth. Pulling ourselves together we managed to ac^iit 
ourselves fairly creditably, though I admit 1 did fall asleep at 
the dinnci^tahle once. 

Below Sangla the scenery becomes rather unintcrestiiig: we 
hurried through it impatient to see the Satlej. Tliat great 
river, which at this confluence has already run over three 
hundred mites of its course, is so impressive that it seems im* 
mediately to reduce the Baspa to the inferior status of a minor 
tributary. There is something awe-inspiring about Satlej, 
which other rivers do not share, Man is not alone tn feehng 
its secret power, tor according to certain authorities. Nature 
herself recognizes it by making Hie river into an easterly 
boundary of tbe kingdom of the goats. The homed species that 
are to be found farther east of that tine, despite thrir goat-tike 
appearance, are all sheep or antelopes, with the one eaeepthm 
of the t*hat. The ibex, whose range extends even as far wwt 
os Spain, ■when he comcirto the Satlej, hears a mysterious voice 
whispering in liis ear: ** Thus far, but no farther 1 ** 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Hindustan■Til>el Road 

WE crossed to the right bank ol the Satlej by the or cable- 
teidge of Paori. Such bridges are frequent in all Tibetan 
countries and are rather amusiog to negotiate- The passenger 
or baggage is fastened on a wooden platform suspended from 
the main cable which is then drawn across by means of a second 
rope. Ferrymen are deputed to work the 7hoJe from each endi 
at pBori there were ferrywonien UiOt real Amasons, who pulled 
with as much %'igour as the men. While doing this job tlicy 
Wore tfaetr jewclst and their appearance would not have dis¬ 
graced a wedding. Pack-animals were slung by a girth passed 
under their bellies, and then hauled across, dangling over space. 
Ponies seemed rather nervous of this bridge and began to kick 
when they got near the landing-place; but donkeys faced the 
ordeal with stolid uiiconoem, never moving until all four feet 
were safely on land. 

Opposite Poori the path sigzags up a long rise to Chini, wind¬ 
ing through dry and open fir woods with occasional cornfields in 
the clearings. We hud now said good-bye to the monsoon and 
rain troubled us no longer, though clouds still clung to the 
mountain lops. At Chini there is a post-office and a delightful 
Forest Bungalow with a terraced garden planted with apples, 
plums ftTif! every sort of English vegetable. It also commands 
a surpassing view across the Satiej towards the Chini ICailas, 
a splendid group of mountains wldch includes a peak said to 
be the dwelling of a certain godling, who betrays his presence 
from time to time by showering down apples from his orchard 
on to the places below, ChinbiDg parties who wish to attempt 
these peaks might be w-cU atlvised to leave that particular one 
out of their programme, as they may experience trouble with 
their porters. 

Chini b also ati impartani post on the Hiadustan-Tibet road, 
which connects Simla with the trade-mart ol Gartok, All along 
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it, bimgalowji liare been cTs?etcd at eonvemeot mliirval* by the 
Public Wori& Department; we were ^lad to use tbem^ for they 
are comfortable imd in.variably placed with an excelieni eye 
for a cotntranding view, Staidng in tiiese hous^, we gained 
addltionaJ enjoyment from Inking able to have regular chamber 
music every evening, plajing on vioSa, treble and alto, which ■ 

bad accompanied us so far without our having found an oppor¬ 
tunity for Ufiing them. For protection* each viol was fitted 
in a aohd box of cypress-wood, enclosed in its turn in a thick , 

padded sheath^ waterproof outside end stnlfed with hair im¬ 
pregnated witii creosote, in which spiral springst hke those of 
an armchair, had been embedded to act os shock-^bsorl^a. The 
instrumeots stood np to the many changes of tctnperatmre and 
humidity remarkably weU, and not even a top atring broke in 
all the five manttis of the journey. 

Music that sonnds complete in two parts* needing no accom- 
paoiment , is not easy to find. Our great stand-by was the book 
ol Two-part Inventions by Bach wiuch, though composed for 
the keyboard* transciihe exccUently for viols. We also had 
a set at fantasies in two parts by Thomas MorSey which are 
authentic viol music. Finally we arranged a number of 
ftixtecnth-ccntury Engiish and Spanish tunes in such a way tliat, 
by the generous use of double stops» they sounded like a full 
quartette^ It often liiippeued that* uoperceived by ub* a little 
group of porters would gather quietly round ua ami Us ten 
intently. They formed a perfect audience, nnobtrusive yet 
»eeming to possess the true faculty fnr listening* Playing our 
national music to these foreign but sympathetic listeners, we 
could not help rccollmg the vrords of Thnmas Mace* a Fellow of 
Trinity* Cambridge* who wrote a book in the middle of the 
seveateentb centnry entitled MuMick*^ illonument. In the lost 
ebapttir he speculates on the method of communicatton that will 
be used in Heaven by tnembers of the diverse nationalities there 
assembled. There mustp so he argues, be m common language 
Lntdligiblc to all mankind and tjie only known language that 
fulfils that eonditlon Is music* 

On quitting Chiiti the woods begin to thin out rapidly and 
the country takes on the chameter of semi-desert, with patches 
of cultivation only at points where the waters ol Bf>ow-bom 
torrents can be tapped for irrigntian. Here the beauties of 
the landscape are quite different from those of the wocHled 
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regioru. TUere aie open views and vivid coioii». We felt 
sudden stimnga of emotion eacli time we come to groennesa 
after lioura oi walking through parched country. The combined 
effect of dry air and an average altitude of about d,t)00 feet i* 
exUemdy exhilarating- The flora changes to the mid typ«! 
thyme and other aromatic hcriis o:id various thorny phmta are 
scattered sparsely over the hillsides: only high up, dose to the 
melting snows is there any grass for summer pasture. 

Such a climate suits the apricot: orchards surround each 
village, and the trees apiiear from a distance like little dark 
green inlands in a golden sea of barley. The houses are well 
built and the general o^eet of the villages is much neater and 
more prosperous than in Garhwal. As one approadies the 
Ironlier of Tibet, timber becomes scarcot and the chalets end 
carved wooden temples with their high-pitched roofs give way 
to an cxdufflvely stone style of aroMtectnre with flat roofs. Tlie 
roofs are used for drying piles of apricots, which do not rot> but 
are turned by the sun's rays to every shade between oraDgc and 
deepest crimson. When dry, they form a staple '^ntet food. 

On entering a village, ti»c road posses through a gateway some¬ 
thing like a lych-gate; under its pointed roof is placed a 
tJiorUn or stupa, to give it its better-known Indian name, 
Buddhists* emblematic monument which replaces the crucifix 
of Catholic lands. Cftorten means literally “receptacle of 
offerings or “ reliquary ’*; some O'! them do shelter relics of 
saints ns a protcctiou against the entry of evil influences; others 
again are cenotaplis. The interior of the gateway consUta of 
a ahaliow dome from which rows of saints of tlieTibetan calendar 
peer down gravely upon the traveller. These paintings a« ex¬ 
cellent and probably of considerable age, tliough, judging by 
the freshneas of the colours, some of them have been renovated 
in modem times. 

Btsides vhoriewa, each entrance to a yilloge is marked by 
a meodong or .Uonr waU, a low cenicnted breastwork upoo 
which innumeroblc tint stones carved with sacred texts so tow 
relief have been laid, the accumulated offerings of local piety. 
The commonest text is Orn rmmi podme hum from which the 
name is derived. Its sigtuflconcc will be explained later. Where 
such a wall oceuta the road divides, leaving a free passa^ on 
either side of the so that paswra-by. whether men « 

beasts, are enabled to waUc on its left aide, that is, turning tfamr 
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utm riglit fiida towards iL It b on invariable rale in Tibet 
that any i»Bcred object mu^t be passed on the left; neglect to do 
so 'Will be considered both disrespectful and unlucky. There is 
a popular saying: *' Beware of the devils on the left-hand side,” 
To turn the right dank b a sign of assent to the doctrine in¬ 
scribed on the stones or enshrined in the chortra j the kit side 
is turned towards the devils, personifying sins and errors, in 
token of defiant rejection of tbeir blandishcnents. 

The basic food ol the people in this land of Khunu ts l>ar]ey, 
first parched and then ground into flour; in this form it is con¬ 
sumed. It is colled tramho, and takes the place of bread in oU 
countries of the Tibetan group. Frequently it b eaten mj-yAd 
with buttered tea to form a kind of stiff porridge i -when dry it 
b no t unlike sweetened sawdust—an acquired taste! Along the 
Satlej eaccUeut potatoes are also grown and a sort of white 
radish, the size of a turnip. Eice is imported and a little sugar. 
Very little meat seems to be eaten: the chief, and almost the 
only source of fat, ;e the butter melted into die tea. To thb 
list must be added apricots fresh or dried. On this diet botli 
men and women maintain a magnificent physique. Their teetli 
arc mvariahly excellent and likewise tJidr eyesight, except in 
eaoea where there is definite disease. It is said that certain 
illnesHfl of the eyes are not uncommon in the Tibetan countries. 
One docs nut come across many decrepit-looking old people; 1 do 
not know what is an average expectatiou of life among tliem. 

On July 2Sth wc reached the importnnt village of Kauaiti, 
notable os tlje place where a systematic study of the Tibetan 
tmguage by a European first began. A Hungarian, named 
Csoma de Kdros, arrived in Western Tilicl about and settled 
at Kan am, where he resided several years. The ostcofllbte 
object of his researches was the origin of the Hungarian race 
and language, over which there was controversy. He at once 
fell in love with the character of the Tibetan.^, as we did, and 
found no difficulty in adopting Bic hypotiiesis that a people so 
endowed with eliarm and mteillgence could not hut be euurins of 
Ilia own Hungarioua, He pursued his studies most conscienti¬ 
ously, Jiving exactly like the people and assimilating tiieir 
by the one method which, to my mind, is likely to yield re¬ 
liable results, namely, by steeping himself rn the atmosphere, 
and by seeking information only from those who, by their own 
traditional standards, were qualified to impart it. Second- 
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hjand Itamiiigp based on. observations nuade from the outside, 
xiotelxKik in hand* bardly seems worth the trouble of amassing* 
Csoma published a gramniar, now very tate^ and a dietionaryp 
and must therefore be hailed as the Father ol Tibetan studies* 
His residence ftmong the lamaj* opened his eyes, too, to the 
nobility of Buddhist doe trine and to the fiknltaritie^ that exist 
between its ethics! precepts and those of Christ- He died at 
Darjeeling in ISVjt, and left behind him the memory of a 
singularly sweet and enthusiastie personality. 

At the time of our visit Csoraa^a lamasery was being drasti<^ 
ally raronditioned as it was becoming dilapidated. We were 
fortunate in seeing the work in its early stages. The temple liad 
been partly pulled down and the walls had only risen again to 
half tlie intended height. Hound the conrtyiird, which was 
encumbered with timber and Btanes^ the residential buildings 
weti 5 orrangeil; cells occupied the upper story and access was 
gained to it by a ” ladder/" that is. by a tree trunk with nicks 
cut in itp more alarming than many a rock-dimb- 

The work was being dbected by a tail and dignifie<Hooking 
person in a long robe* with a silver chain round bis neckt from 
which hung a cylindrical charm-box. His beard was spar^ 
and his hair gathered into ft pigtaiL Across his forehead were 
scored Ibrce parallel wrinkled as straight; as if they had been 
drawn with ft ruler- He was introduced to ns as a painter from 
Ladak who hftd been engaged to be the enpo under 

him senior monks acted as foremeni whibt for lalxuireTs he had 
juniors and peasants of both sexes who were giving their spare 
time as an act of devotion* Thu^ it could be claimed that the 
entire labour employed was amateur, excejd for llie director* 
Bui it must not be forgotten that the practice of building is 
common in iJiis c?ountty: most people would have done such 
work at time or oilier on their own houses^ ao tJiat it would 
l»e fftlfie to describe them as unskilled* The masonry and wood¬ 
work were excellent. It was probably the artistintention 
eventually to line the walk with pointings. It was Indeed 
exciting to witness the same process by which onr own cathe¬ 
drals and parish churches were built in the Middle Ages* when 
ecclesiastics had a practical understanding of coustriictiou and 
could coliaborate intcUigently with their technicians without 
being helplessly at their mercy; wliUst the laity coniributed 
that voluntary labour which adorns n sacred purpose and 
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edifies the donors muoti more tlviib n mouty ottefbig- Tiie moat 
surprising ardxitectural of antiquity ^ae not acfom- 

plished by ardutects trained by a protracted imiversity course 
to draw elaborate; planSf with every single detail prejudged^ 
in an office; nor was the planning of a cbiareb handed uvtt to 

Messrs. X- the atheist and Z—— the cynical capitalists 

The processes of buildings except in the case of structures which 
verge on eagineermgr are evidently not beyond the comprehen- 
aion ol the av^erage person. I wish we had thought of oUering 
ourselves and our tnen to take part in the biulding. It woidd 
have been a rare experience; but, as so olten happens, tlie idea 
occurred to us too late, and can only be added to the list of 
tnissed opportimities- 

Tbe painter invited us to follow hiin up the ladder^ into an 
upper diamber supported on pillars and furnished with some 
elegance^ lie was using it for a workshop and a number of un¬ 
finished figures of painted wood were drying in a corner. We 
were also shown a scroll-painting of the type found universally 
in Tibetf and called a in britUaut colours on cotton 

impregnated with lime, and mounted on Chinese brocade, with 
a baton at either end so that it mni6 be rolled up like a map. 

One fact puzzled us at first: whexeoa on the the 

coloursr though vivid, made a liarmoabus effect, t!ie wooden 
images stared at us from under a coating ol aliiny and ratlter 
offenaive pigments ETow cnuld the same eye and tianii have 
produced the^ two mcompatible results? Suddenly the ex¬ 
planation daw^ned on me nod I said to our host, Surely those 
are not Tibetan painta which you have used, for the images? ** 
** That is true/* he replied. ** I bought some foreign paints for 
doing woodp but I always etnploy Tibetan point for pictures.’*' 

There is little doubt that he had been tempted semictime or 
other into buying factory-made chErmicals of cheap grade to 
save the troubb of grinding up lus own paints. Then, haying 
once accepted this compromise with his artistic ideals, his 
senses, in their turn* had duty registered tl^c result and become 
correspondingly coarsened. His ttiste was now partly vitinted, 
remaining sound when doing pictures, but over-tolerant when 
painting atatues, probably for no strouger rea^n than because 
the amounts of paint necessarj' for the latter are large and 
tedious lo prepare. Tliese were the first simiptoms ol a dis¬ 
ordered critical faculty. Later, perhaps, under the specious 
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whispering <rf iDtelkctun] la^ine^. ike bad paints wouM invade 
the pictures also. Such are, coiumonl}% the ikst steps of the 
descent into Avemust before the gradient luma to a it^p 
itktline down which the self^eceived victim sUdes with ev^ 
growing velocity towards the pit. 

The painter of Kanam had been Infected with the disease all 
uncon^oufllyt quite likely by pure aceidentp and it may well 
have stopped there without developing aggravated si^mptoma. 
One can only hope so: hut having come across many other 
rases ut loss of iudgement from similar eauj^cs^ I feel in a position 
io trace out Itie stage* by which this disorder rims Its normal 
course. 

Beginning with 

1 Acceptance of Inlerior materials i 
it proceeds via:— 

2 Damage to the sense of colour | 

S Seduction by the idea of saving trouble | 

1 Disturbance of colouj^ensc which in its turn disturbs sense 
of form; 

5 Bewiirferntent—geiierai atrophy of taste; 

6 Collapse of the sense of tradition in the artbt, who becomes 
a prey to the idea of novelty and begins to imitate mia- 
under^tood foreign models^ usually the worst. 

And pSo to the last stage:— 

7 Extinctionof the Art^ 

Th&i, alas, is the history of a great part of Asia; whether in our 
time we shall be permitted to descry the first faint signs of a 
turn in the tide, cannot be told; but it b not ea^ to be 
optiinistic^ 

There was a separate temple in the tillage known aa The 
House of the Kangyur {the collection of canonical acriptiufes 
carrcspondifig roughly to the Bible) where^ in semi-darkn^i an 
cDOTmoDs number ol scrolls hung> all rather dusty« hut inch]ding 
among them some extremely fine 03?aJBplea, We offered the 
community an adequate anm towards the building fund if they 
would get] US two wc did not feel that this was a 

wrongful oSer, lor the pictiires were [>eing neglected and a fair 
equivalent was paid for them and applied to a necessary sacred 
purpose. It is always m nice question how far it ii lawful 
to buy objects dedicated to religious nse> If a competeut 
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authority b wiliiog to «rU, it is, of course, admissible legally; 
aud should tlie work of art be perishing from neglect, it seems 
morally so; but on the otlier hand, iu catics where tlie object 
is stUl fulfilling its proper purpose and being duly cared for, 
ecery means should be taken to encourage the custodians to 
continue to treasure it: indeed, tliey should be warned against 
parting lightly with llieir precious possessions. Collectors and 
archaeologista, in their insatiable thirst for rare antii{ues, some* 
times develop a lack ol scruple which would hardly stick at 
murder or burglary; certainly briberj' and undue pressure of 
every sort ore resorted to in or<lcr to wrest sacred tTei»tires from 
the hands of their owners. One has read of people publidy 
glorying in the tricks by which they have overcome the qualms 
of ^eir victims, tl should nut be difficult to determine the 
ethics of each case: but, if there Is doubt, a conservative policy 
should be preferred. 

It was at ICanom that we had our first taste of tea mode in 
the Tibetan way. A brood-leaved kmd is used, compressed into 
bricks, and brought mostly by yak caravan from Western China. 
The Tibetans have such a preference lor this sort o( tea that 
even when living on the south side of the I£malaya, where 
Indian tea would be cheaper to obtain, they go to no end of 
trouble to irapoit thdr favourite brand. In preparing the 
infusion the Jeavea are put into cold water and then heated. 
When the pnjperstrength bos lieen reached, salt, with a pinch of 
soda, is added, then butter, and the whole is thoroughly mixed 
in a chum. The soda has the effeol of making the tea into 
a uniform mixture instead of tlie butter lloaling on the top. 
It is afterwords warmed up again and served from the teapot. 

Not tar from Konom, a certain Tibetan Lama from tire 
Chumbi volley, adjoining Sikldm, woo then living; he was called 
“ The Chumbi Precious Doctor ” and was fawotio in every 
corner oi Tibet for hia sanctity. Be had spent years in caves 
communing with higher Powers and, like the old anchorites of 
Europe, enjoyed on extraordinary influence over onitnola. Our 
heod-portcr related to us with einotioii how bears and leopards 
waited on him in the wilderness, even os the ravens served Elias. 
He had come to Kanom in order to set the wheel of the 
Doctrine o-tuming,^' that is, on a mission to reawaken the faith 
of the people and to Uluminc thdr ignorance. There U no 
doubt about hb immense reputation, which extended even out- 
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ffldft the of hb o??f* comirtumoit^ Ever>^<i!ie spoke of him 

wUh revercnrc^ A Hindu official told us that to look at the 
Liftmans fare was lo haw great a saint he was- We 

fiftttiralJy felt a tanking to eall on him on the return journey; but 
when the moment came we let tribal obstacles turn us from 
our purpose The same occurred tn lOW when he was redding 
at (ihumt ucar Darjcelmg. Again we put off the meeting till 
too lute It we have since heard the sad news ol hSs deathi m the 
ebaoce is gone for cver^ and we ate left with ‘valn regreta. 

The two best silversmiths of Kliunu Itelong to ttus neighbour* 
hood. One is the man mentinued in the previous ebapt^ as 
the maker of the ring which we had so admired at Chitkul* Hi* 
village was Sugrifurif a few miles up a dde^vallei% where Richard 
Nicholson went to visit him* Assisted by hi* son^ he was work¬ 
ing to supply a very wide market with silver clasps and triuketa 
fur the coimtry womenT who delight irt jewellery. His eoSkaguc, 
who cante to call on us, lived quite close to Kanam, in an out¬ 
lying hamlet called Labrangi ijotmpicuous for it* old watch* 
tower. They both had a fine presence, typical of master crafts¬ 
men the world over. That profession, mth its Imppy blend of 
head and Itand, the uitellectual and the pmeticah seems to select 
the best type of humanity^ and its members might well style 
themselves the unit of the carth/^ -Their cxtiticticui. under the 
pressure of the modern indtistrialism that is ovcntinning ttie 
Orient, mtisL be regardeii as a sochd, no less than an artisUCp 
disaster. To the tahrang jeweller we were able to show two 
pieces by my brother^ Andrea Pallis of Neston^ in Cheshire^ one a 
ringt and the other a pendant in the form of a goldeji lotnsi with 
a small diamond *et in the centre, representing the ** jewel 
in the lotus or the Doctrine in the World. Its symbaliam 
made an instant appeal to him and he kept turning it over and 
errer^ the better to admire the w'opkmanship. 

Metalwork is the craft at which the Khunuwas excel- Tea¬ 
pots in brnvs, deeomted with silver and rapper Imiids appUqui*^ 
arc in common use; the combining of several metahi is typical 
of Tibetan work. The illustration facing page 353 shows a fine 
example made for the parent* of one of our porters, at Hlari, 
a village in SpitJ. On the silver band round the base of 
the neck are incised certain classical tokens of felicity s the 
tasseblike pattern also occurs very frequently. Handle* arc 
Invariably made io the *hape ol dragons* which exhibit almost 
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cnillc^ diversity of det^ii], but fall rcmghJy mto two generic 
types, the flsh-Iike^ as in this photograph, and the piiEte dragon 
t^'pe with homs^ related to Chinese models. The spout 
issues out of the jaws of a monster ratiier like an elephant, but 
said to intmhit the sea; it might be nailed a leviathan^ 
Ornamental woodwork is also to found in the laetter houses 
and tempLE:s> eomhiniDg happily bt^th bolduesA and grace; but 
this craft ie seen at its best in the village?? of Lower Kuniwatt 
in the well-timbered tract between Chini and SimlSn 
A minor craft is the making of wooden bowla with a hoop of 
chased silver roimfl the base* Every Tibetan iiabitually carries 
his own tea^bowi in the lunple folds of his gown^ and speeinuenfl 
witli line hgining are said to eommand high prices. If the 
natural pattern of the wood is mcecptionBlty good, no metal 
base is added. 

The next holt along the Hindiistan-Tibet road is called Poo. 
We had been listening to tales ahont the wonders of this place 
for weeks before we Tcached iti because Ishwar Singh, or to 
give him his proper Tibetan name^ Odsung, lived there. We 
had recently appointed him head-porter^ as he bad. proved 
exceptionally reliable and intcUigent, The sweetet potatoes 
come from Poo.’^ AprieotR! you don’t call these apricots 2 
you wail till you get to Poo and then yon wii) learn what^ft 
whal»^* “ Woodworkers ? The ones here all overcharge; besides 
not one of them ean hold a candle to the carvefr at Poo 1 ** Thk 
became a standing joke* so that we composed a rnusic-hal] song 
about it with 0 refrain r— 

If WoolwcFTth^i not got it, 

And Fotinum and Mason don’t £iock it, 

You*Il find it at Poo* 

Blit to do our friend |ustice, his home did not fall far short of 
his ctatms it was a ehartning place, with quite tiic most succu¬ 
lent apricots, the tastiest potatoes and the most intelligent 
inhabitants in the whole district:* Tins high opinion vmn 
afterwards borne out by our friend of the Forestry Service, 
Dr. Gorric, who had an Intinxatc knowledge of ihln country 
and declared the Poopas—^the men of Poo—to be iinusuaDy 
attractive. 

The first right of the village is diamalic* As the exow files, 
the distanec from Kanatn is not great, but a deep re-entrant 
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iiaa to he contoured^ which proloDgJi the rosid to fiome twenty 
mUe5^ Treesp already jipar$^ and siual!, rcseiublliig Mediter^^ 
ranean pmes, cease altogether beyond Kanam and the vast 
stony tract pf Western Tibet begins. The road descends to the 
edge ol the Satiej imd follows it for some miles through a bam- 
mg hot gorge; then suddenly quitting the bankp by a sharp 
rise to the lefti it takes a sweeping curve round a eombe 
to a small pass between the main Jidiside and an isolated knolE 
above the river. On this pass stands a eanspietious mendong 
thatj even from a distancet makes one feel as if something excit¬ 
ing is about to appear. From this gap one looks straight across 
a ravine to Poo, with its terraces of wcU-btiilt atone bous^ 
relieved by degaiit wooden balconies^ and surrounded by barley 
fields and apricot orchards. At the edge of the village stands 
the pleasant little rest^hungalow in a garden full of bollyhocksp 
probably introduced by the British* When we arrived^ the 
loaded apricot trees were being stripped by boys who had 
climbed up into the branches and were beating down the 
fruit with poles. It was then gatliercd into baskets by their 
mothera and aistersi The caretaker of the rest-house^ one 
Naingj'al^ fieemed like an old friend before we had been an 
hour under hU roof* We had already heard of Mm from an 
earlier traveller, Mr. £. B. Wakefield, I.C.S., who had carried 
out a mission in Western Tibet for the Goveroment three years 
before. As soon as we entered the bungalow» tired and Giirsty, 
Namgy'al offered us tea and a wooden ptnlter piled with a 
pyramid of unusually tasty fjoTtiha, bidding us welcome with 
a courtesy of language noticeable even in one of hb potite 
race- 

The people of Poo are weU-to-do peasants^ and the oulttvaied 
land is divided between the various families. Besides lilting 
the fields and taking their docks up the mountaiiis to graze* 
they also do a certain amount of trading, especially in the 
autumn when a series of great fairs is held, at which merchants 
&oin Liadak, Garhwal and other distant places gather together 
to exchange their wares, first at Garlok in Tit>et itaelf, then at 
Kanam and, lostiyi at Ratnpur, capital of the State of Basbahr, 
of which this district forms a part. The Poepas lead a ureib 
balanced life, tree from strainj which has its leisure as well as 
its hard work. Beady money is scarccp but they are well pro¬ 
vided with lood» clothes and good bousing. The irultural 
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iofluences ctnanatuig Irom iiidctieQdeiit Tibet Are apiJiireiJl in 
the artiEtic quality of iQUEt of their possesaiotis. Tile prescnu.'e 
of richlyniecoratecJ family chapels to shelter the household 
gods, and other amenities, prove tiiat they have Bspiratioiis 
beyond tile purely practical. 

We H'eie invited to supper in Odsung'a home. The family 
eonasted of his motlter, a widow, and numerous hrolbers and 
cousins whom we never quite managed to identify, since the 
term “ brother ” is iodiscriminately applied to both. If the 
apricots and potatoes of Poo surpassed those of other places, 
the ones provided by the Odsung family took the prize in Poo 
itself. Tluar house, which was two-storied and built round a 
court, was plamied on generous lines. The CLbiet tivuig-room 
was left half open on one side, commanding a magnilicent view 
down the Sattej to the snowy summits of the Kaiiaii. Our 
hostess at first refused to come and sit with us at table, till I 
got up and piesded with her, saying: “ If the mountain will 
not come to me, then 1 alia!I have to go to the mountain.*' 

The old quotatioD, thus adapted, gains additioixal piqtmncy 
on being turned into Tibetan, because the words referring to the 
other partj''—'the mountaiti in this instance—can he placed in 
what b called the honorific taiiguage, while to oneself only 
common terms are applied. To give a rough paraphrase of the 
sentence, it rends something like this;—**lf the honourable 
mountain will not deign to proceed to me, the hndgnliicant 
fellow (myself) will liave to go to the mountain/* 

It should be explained that the Tibetan Langunge reflects in 
its vocabulary the nicely-judged grades of feudal society. For 
every noun, pTonoun, or verb, and fur many of the adjectives, 
Qot one hut two words must be teamed, a common one which 
applies to ordinary folk, and an honorific which must be used 
whet) speaking to or about persons of quality. Turolng the 
idea Into an English equivalent, my gardener simply “ walks *' 
but my readers ** proceed." Similarly, a thing ia “ shown ** to 
a servant, but in the case of an aristocrat, one ** petitions the 
coming of the honourable eye.” Sometimes even three words 
exist for the some notion, the third being a “ high honorific' ” 
which can only be applied to repreiientatives of the most exalted 
political or ecclesiastical authority. A subtle play of complf- 
meats can be introduced by timely selection of this or that 
word, especially as at the other end of the jicale u further weapon 
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Ues to faiiDd in liie tctm of self-depreciRtary word5^ denotiog 
one*A ^wxk wortlilessnesA or humility^ Nonn^yt one Edmply 
iis€5 the ordinary non-lionariflc words in referring to oneself» 
but in extreme oases, cspeomJjy in kttersi it is possible to use m 
place of “ 1/' the triSe ** or thenAnghty boy-*^ Even words 
like “ liar ” or murderer have their honorifing: they are 
an essential part of the languaget employed by all classes, and 
not a precious affectation of the educated> though the Latter 
^laturaJIy have a much fnUcr command of them. A few specially 
high, expressions can only be used about the Dalai Lama and 
Paiichhen Lama^ Uie two senior Pontiffs. There for instance, 
a word meaning to come ** which is normally applied to any 
dignitary over a certain rank; but it can, by speclaj extension^ 
be used of the arrival of a cup of tea for the Dalai Lama, The 
goblet of honourable tea/' as it wete» ** ambulati^ into the Dalai 
Lama’s chamber/’ or ratljer—the insigsufEcant trifle petitioni 
for Ids HaILDes»*$ alisoJutioD "*)—what I intended to say wai^ not 
** chamber but ** location of the eu^lon of repose*^’ 

Is the evening the Poopas invited us to watch an eutertain- 
ment of folk-dances performed by torchlight and accompanied 
only by drums. The dancers provided tlieir own music by 
smging songs at the »ame time. These dances are rustic in 
character^ simple ring groupings, which remindctl me of the 
old Scotch Braw'L One of them was broadly eotnie. A huge 
circle was formed* half of men and half of girlst turning clock- 
wise. Suddenly one group of men, without warning, would 
violently reverse the direction, cmisiEig a general collapse, which 
was greeted wilJi shouts of laughter. 

On another occasion some wandering lamas performed a 
peculiar semi-sacred dance for our benefit* Every man played 
two instruments. In the right hand he wielded a small drum 
called domarii, held by means of a wooden handict to which a 
string was attached tipped with a small weight. By uLoiupulat- 
ing the drum to the right and left the weight was made to 
swing and so to beat the mstrument. In the left hand he grasped 
a bell with a fascinating oil very tone; for the Tibetans excel in 
the casting of bell metaL Since the perfotmer also song at the 
same time, It might be said that each man constituted a seU- 
eontained trio. 

Wc were sorry to leave Poo, but time was slipping away and 
we wUhed to tackle the Icist item on our progracnmc by attempt* 
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ing tbe highest pc«k of Khunu, Riwo Fargynh Crossiiig the 
Satlej by a bridge^ we made for the last \'ii[age on this side of 
the frontier, Namgya, Before we leftf Odaimg's mother, with 
many tears, committed tier sou to our care. Ttie oottnlry no w 
became barren aud stony, e\’en the river's margin showed no 
trace of green. We passed Ute junction of Uie Spiti and Sfttlej, 
where the rock bad been eroded to form a chasm of such deptli 
that the water was not visible from tite path. Namgya U 
a beaudful village with many hne houses and carvings. We 
camped on a terrace of stubUe in on orchard, i all night long 
we could iiear a soft palter on Die tent-roof, as the trees, gently 
shaken by the wind, rained down npe apricots. 

Fifty yards along the terrace some otiter tents were standing, 
guarded by a terrifying Tibetan mastiff, a Tegular Cerberus, all 
snarl and foog, who strained hiriously at his chain when we 
approached. We found rliat Uiis camp belonged to one of the 
ablest scholars of the day, the Italian profeasor, Giuseppe Tued. 
He had just come down the Spiti valley on hts way into Tibet, 
accompanied by one companion. Captain Ghcisi, who fUled 
the twofold function of doctor and official photographer. 
Professor Tuccl kindly invited us to share his dinner, so we 
sac down with him to an appetising menu of hve course. 
Daring the meal, the professor kept up a running lecture in 
excellent English, on archaeology, history and art, out uf his 
inexhaustible fund of scholarship and enthusiasm; at the same 
time he carried on whispered negotiations in TiheLau, spoken 
prcstisrmio e tempre accelerando, over the purchase of an 
antique ceremonial apron made from carved plates of human 
bone joined by strings of beads of the some material, such as are 
used in certain rites. It was being oSered for sale by a 
mysterious person hovering in the liackground. 

Pood, archaeology and bargaining become hojidessly en¬ 
tangled. Have some hors d’ecuvre.’^ (Aside, to a scrs'ani 
who was playing the go-betweeni "Yes, you con offer him 
two hundred.*’' In a whisper: “ No, I won’t give more."l 
“ Do let me pass yon some spaghetti.” (“ Say yes, if he offers 
it for two fatmdred and fifty, J’H take it.”) ** As I was saying, 
about the year 1230—^yea, 1 have read SchnitzelEresser's paper. 
No, he’s not s scientist* be actualiy confused V’ajrapani 

with-” 1“ Yes. What ? He can go and thmk it over—no, 

I won’t oSer any more,*’) ** Do please help yoursetl to cheese, 
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Dr, VVairen- In tht sixleenth i^enfciiry the King qI T^imrang 
wfts attacked by- 

Over the colfee, we were shown photiigraphs iakeu in the 
BiLcieJit teniples of Spifc^ whid:! ccsnLaUi some of the most 
predoiu relics of Tibetan art. The professor explained that 
the imnaually perfect examples which existed at Taho were in 
coDMcterahle danger of disappearingp The prosperity of the 
country^ and consequently its culture* had been deelLning 
steadily in the last century and the upkeep of ancient monu¬ 
ments was lapsing^ The school ol painting to which the Tabo 
examples bdung h uniqucT so perba{ia Ujc Archaeological 
Survey may deidsc measures to protect them. It is ofleit only 
a question ol blockkig up a few crocks which^ if neglected* will 
e\^entually let in the weather* In other respects this dry ciimiite 
Is tlic most perfect conceivable for the preservaticin of antiques. 

Seeing that the professor had just made his way past tlie 
foot of our moimtain we asked Mm to tell us about it* ** Oh! 
you certainly get up iU” he exclaimed* ** it h a Jiiere moWdii 
—yes, a muufuni*' (This ffindustnni word means any Hat* 
grassy space.) This funded rather dampings for though one 
likes one's mountain not to be so difficult as to narrow the 
chances of success unduly* nne wishes it to offer suQicicnt re¬ 
sistance to flatter onc^s pride a little^ As it proved ^ tlic peak 
was, fortunately, not quite fiueh a wdk-over* We never fouud 
out exactly what caus^ tlve professor to rate it nq Low* 

From Namgya the path once more descends to tim Satlej and 
crosses a bridge to the right bank* whence it again to a 
small grove ol willows, below Taahigang, the sec ol the pre¬ 
siding Irama of all Khunu , From there n track rounds the spur 
wluch filla in the angle of the two rivers end the Spiti vaOey is 
entered at a height of about 12*0(M> feet* The rest of the way 
to Nako* our base of operations for the rrinuotain* b about 
level* rising to Id,000 feet at times. 

At first the hfilside is devoid of vegetation* From far above 
Its some big stone-falls^ that looked as if they' conid not miss 
the patbt came crashing down with a thunderous din* Round 
the comer, we came to plants again* First there were enormous 
rose bushes^ covered with pink flowers, that grew out of 
cramues or climbed up the face of the cliff* Then a patch of 
vivid violet revealed U»e presence ol a magnificent bushy 
detpliinium among the stones. Later, in the Spit! valley, the 
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path was bortle»d with AlpUi« flowers^ speedwells, harebells, 
rock-foses and $axifrB»cs that rcmuided us af Swjtierland. 

Nako is built amon^ the boulders brought duwn by old 
glaciers, and a walk through its **streets*' mrolves constant 
scrambljiig> Behind the village extend the endless scree* 
covered slopes of Biwa Pargyul, which, when we airived, hid its 
head under a cap of cloud, On the outskirts numerous chortent 
and meRdortgs look as U they have sprouted like muBhrooms 
among ttie stones. At every street corner there are prayer- 
wheels containiug cylindrical paper rolls inscribed with prayers 
which arc set in motion by passersrby. The best place to 
camp IS on the edge of a small lake fringed with widows, which 
are among the lew trees that survive this altitude. It is too 
high for apricots, but not for barley, which. Is supposed to be of 
si)edal quality when grown at this height. There are three big 
tracts of cuftivation, to which water is conducted through a 
leat from the Hiwu Pargyul main glacier stream. 

Our baggage had been brought from Poo on ponies, the first 
pack transport we had used. It was pleasant to notice how 
well the animals were cared for. The local people, like most 
Tibetans, were devoted to their animals and did ail that waa 
possible for their comfort; they never thought of settling down 
to cook their own meal until saildles tiad been removed and 
fodder distributed. Tiiey carried rounded sickles in their 
girdles, and in this barren country tfiey often had to go some 
distance before they found any grass to cut. I have never 
heard impatient abuse addressed by a Tibetan, to a horse or 
mule, nor seen one l>cateu or goaded. The races of the med¬ 
iterranean littoral, where somewhat similar clUnntic conditiona 
prevail, might well take a few lessons in animal management 
from the Tibetans, as much for their own interest os on moral 
grounds. But when people regard animab os having no real 
rights and as uierely existing for the service of man, it is difficult 
to persuade them to control their tempers or to exert thcm« 
selves on their beasts’ behalf, even on uUlItalian grounds. The 
clear empha^iis laid on the position of anlmab in Buddhist teach¬ 
ing undoubtedly influences the people in the right direction. 

Tliough we were intending to set out for the mountain on 
the day alter our arrival, we found time to visit the undent 
temple, ^'ally ascribed to a famous sainl of the tenth century 
called Riuchhciixangpo. He is sumatned Lotsawa which 
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Translator or lat^^cter: it b a title aoeonied to a few scbolars* 
in honour of their having matte the Indbn sacred books access¬ 
ible to ibetr OWQ countzyni6&. The same sage was the founder 
of most of the Spit! temples^ The one at Nako contained some 
curious carved wooden altar canopies, composed of conven¬ 
tional trees issuing from the mouths of mnnsters and surmounted 
by winged figures, which were almost Baroque in conception, if 
one could conceive that style shorn of its rather too common 
fanlta of vulgarity and senselesE jumbhng of Roman details. 
The interior walls must once have been respieudent with paint- 
inga, but time and smoko have dimmed them sadly. We could, 
however, make out a huge Wheel ol Life, or diagram repreaent- 
iug the central BuddMst doctrine of tlie perpetual flux of ex¬ 
istence j those who have read IC»n will recollect that it was a 
picture of this same Wheel, drawn by the old bma, which was 
tom in the exciting scufile with die two foreign spies up in the 
Khumt country, t shall discuss this Wheel and its meaning 
when I revert to it in a later chapter. At this moment it would 
be premature; but a few explanations are neecsBary conoeming 
the implications of the name ** Translator which the Spiti 
temple-builder bore, for its significance b more profound than 
appears on the surface. 

A Translator, in the sense recognized by the Tibetans, b 
not to be taken for a mere scholar who, aided by diction aries, 
turns a certain text from one language into anotJier and leaves 
it at that. A text interpreted according to the whim of every 
reader, however uninstructed, b a danger, since the seed of a 
whole crop of errors may be sown which, in their turn, engender 
new errors, which again, in course of time, may even become 
invested with the prestige of acknowledged authority. One has 
only to recoil some of the iU-founded theories of orientalists, 
due to the distortion of texts by persons who had, hall- 
uncousciously, read into them thidr own personal hafaite of 
thought, aiiaimiktuig any words of doubtftU meaning to specious 
equivalents tn their own tongue and thus conjuring up an 
entirely inappropriate set of associations. 

An etementaiy example will serve to show how easy it is to 
slip into this pitfall. There is a popular piuvurb in Tibetan 
which says that, without the Lama no man can be delivered.” 
Europeans have quoted it with indignation. ** See how the 
lamas try to keep the people in subjection I ” was their com- 
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ment. “ Hcr«’! priestciait for you, here's jeauitry I " Actually 
they have been Strayed by a alight yet crucial inaccuracy ovct 
the word Lama, As 1 explained in the mtroduetion to this 
book, the word should, strictly speaking, be applied either tu 
a Teacher, “ one's own Lams ” or peraonal spiritnal director, 
or else to members ol the highest clerj^, espedsily those reoog* 
sized as rcmanifcstattoiis ol past notabilities. On all formal ocm* 
rions, or in writing, this is the meoniag the name Lijnia beors. 
In ordinary conversation, the body of clergy is oocaaionally 
called the lomos indbcriminately, but it is comparatively rare 
to 6nd the word so used; among the clergy themselves this 
eoUoquialisni practically never occurs. The proper word tor a 
cleric is trapa, and that is the one commonly in use. Thus the 
foreign critics, accustomed in their own language to giving the 
word a different shade of meaning, and also being predisposed 
by their own anticlerical upbringing to platsc an unfavourable 
construction on the whole phrase, committed the sin of tiiose 
who possess a litUe learning. This is a simple case, typical of 
countless similar ones. Tile real interpretation of the proverb 
quoted is “ without a Teacher, no man can be ddiverifd. ” This is 
not strictly true, for it is considered just po^ble for anyone to 
discover ell the truth by his own inner light; neverthdess, in 
common with all Orientals, the Buddhists regard study at the 
feet of a Teacher or Lama as tlie normal and almost indispenr 
sable prdude to ** entering the current,^' that is, imparting to 
one’s spiritnal a definite direction towards Enlightenment. 
I had a talk on this very matter with the hermit of Lacbhru in 
Sikkim, which will be related in Part Two, 

To return to the real Translator: his task was indeed a formid¬ 
able one. Bis first duty* before putting p^ to paper, was to 
seek out some practuitng adept of the doctrine expressed in the 
treatise which he wbhed to translate and be initiated into nil 
its teachings for a period probably lasting yean. Then, having 
experienced the meaning of that doctrine in his own persod, he 
was ready to turn the Sanskrit test into Tibetan with more than 
mere verbal accuracy ; though even that would not be possible 
unless the general sense were fully uuderstood, for the wording 
can only be mterpreterl in the light of the idea; the reverse 
pfOcesB is full of danger. That task completed, he carried back 
the manuscript to Tibet, but again, did not Itond it over to the 
people, Leaving it to take its chance of being understood. Be 
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reversed ihe }m>ecss he ii«d hinasdl followed flnd now expounded 
the doofrine in all its aspects to his own discipleSj at the same 
time pfadng the text in their hauds^ Thus the tradition was 
truly imparted^ Several divines besides the Nako founder have 
been accorded the title ol Translator; one of the most renowned 
waa Marpar tutor ol Tibet's ascetic poet, Miia Repst about whom 
much more will be said later* Kven nowaday^i as the Laefahen 
Lama emphaticalJy declared^ it b useless to try to read saered 
books except under the guidance of a competent teacher* 
According to this conception the word “ read begins to mean 
^mething more than summing through books- If this line of 
thought were to be pursued it would also radically alter the 
meaning of the word Education,’^ 

In fonner times Kako and the whole Spiti valley belonged to 
the kingdom ol Gugge^ which attained an extraordinary degree 
of civilixation* Since the extinction of tiiat kingdom there has 
been steady deterioration- Cultiviated areas have shrunk, 
populations have dwindled and the sands ol the desert are 
invading the suri’iving settlements* Guggc was the province 
of Tibet first visited by European missionaries in IBM, 
Portuguese Franciscans established a mission in the capital, 
Tsaparangp the modem Qiahrang Dzoug. They were received 
by the king with all the honour that Tibetans are ready tn 
accord to the briiigcrs of unknown doelrincs. The friars^ at one 
nioment^ had some reason for hoping that they were about to 
effect a royal conversion; but it is also possible that their 
optimiam maj^ have been somewhat exaggerated. Tlie Tibetans 
are always ready to offer worship to any sacred object* and do 
not necessarily confine their homage to the more familiar fonns^ 
They do not feel that by so doing they are tacitly adnutlhig 
the superiority of the foreign Tradition or showing infidelity 
towards their own. They will bow as notiirally before the 
Crucifix a& they would at the feet of a Buddhst whereas our own 
peoplet flccttsliiined to the sectarian exclusiveness o! Europe, 
ttfitially feel that by offering reverence in a church with the 
tenets of which they disagree, they are condoning its errors- 
A Catholic cannot legitimately attend a non-Catholie service and 
it would not be long before a Frotestant seen too frequently at 
Mass would be suspected of haring been secretly won ovcf by 
the Jesuits, Among Tibetans no one would attach such a 
meaning to the act. The Hindus have a special term for that 
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ui mankiiul, rcigsrded by ibfim os «piHtuaIty jmiiutiire, 
who BTt unwiUiAE to worship anyono^s gods but their own. They 
are called Ptuihu (from the root p<ts/i=^bound) and ore sup¬ 
posed to be blind to tbe larger Unity of the Godhead, though 
within the parochial limits they lay down for thenuelm, they 
may be worthy of nil respect and praise. They are described oa 
men in whom a tendency towards obscurantimn is strong, who 
exaggerate the dintinctions of mere form or name; they are aU 
too prone to speak contemptuously of the beliefs and practices of 
others. Far superior to the Pmrftus are the men who fait into the 
class known os Fims or heroes. They are those who recognize 
that though modes of thought are many, yet metaphysical 
realization j obtained everywhere by direct intuitive identidca- 
tion of the knower with the known, is one and only. It is that 
which ooimtB; it is that tnith which underlies all symhalism 
and is the object of every traditional ritual. Tlie Buddha Tfim - 
self counselled His followers against abruptly curtailing the gifts 
which they had been accustomed to offer to the Brahmans; that 
spirit still prevails to<day. One young lama told me that they 
were tsnght from childhood not bo speak ill of other retigions, 
but on the eontrary to treat them with every respect. A second, 
conlributary factor to their tolerant point of view is altp to tw 
found in the traditional politeness of tlie yellow mcca which, as 
a Japanese once bold me, ranks as the ffrat among the arts. II 
it is B duty to Iw polite to a ]>ersan, how much mure so to 
his godsl 
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Riwo PargjTii 

THE peak which was the last objective of our journey 
posses^ a topical Interest in that It had been ascended to a 
point well over l!>,a00 feet quite early in the nineteenth ceatiu3> 
by two enterpristDj* Scotamen, the brothers Gerard, who 
travelled all over the coimtrj' of Khunu and published a diary 
which shows them to have been honest observers, imbliuded by 
racial prejudice. In those days, when travel was more of an 
adventure than it ta now, doubtless only those attempted it 
who were impelled by a keen curiosity to see and leam. It 
would be sad if the development of coimnunications were to 
end In doing away with all possibility of gemune travel. 
Conffldering the early date of their expedition, when only thirty 
years had elapsed since the first ascent of Mont Blanc, and when 
the Pillar Bock in our own Eni^erdale was still virgin ground, 
the hagUt which tlicy attained is a lugbly creditable perform* 
ance, though that does not imply tliat they did aiiy ecrious 
climbuig. The ituow-line is very high and a number of 
subsidiary points could be reached in a couple of days* laborious 
plodding over scree, without setting foot on snow. But for all 
that, to Lav* braved such an altitude involved real enterprise at 
that time. 

Many legends coimcetcd with Biwo Pargyiil exist, for in 
common with all permanent snow its twin peaks are regarded 
as sacred by the Tibetans, One of the chapels in the t«nple 
at Nako i$ d^cated to the genius of the mountain; but it is 
now derelict, devoid of an altar and all furniture. On a rock 
near by, the imprint of the god's huge foot is pointed out. 

There are even tales of early ascents ; a pious lama, so it is 
rumoured, had actually climiKd to the summit long ago. In 
more reecnt times a party of four vtUsgera ascended the moun* 
tain on a quest for sapphires. When they reached the highest 
pinnacle they found it to be formed out of a huge sapphire 
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about a foot ucros and worth nUllions of rupees. They managed 
to dislodge it and were already well on the way down with thdi 
bootj' when a terrible atorm arose and overwiiclmed them at). 
The ^tory sounds most etedible to judge from otir own e;xperi- 
enec on w*hat we must, therefore^ reluctantly claim to be no 
more than the third ascent. Exactly how t!ie acetdent to the 
second party came to be reported with all its detaihi Ls nnex- 
plained I TJiere an* nther legends too; at Poo we witnessed a 
folk-dance performed to the strains of a ballad in which Itiwo 
Pargyul figured prominentiy; but we were unable to secure a 
copy of these verses. 

On the evening of our arrival at Nako we started to sort 
out the miscellaneous tilings required for the assault on the 
mouatain. and made them up into forty-pound loads. There 
was food for tlie body, and food for the soul in the shape of 
Chaucer’s CitRferhtir;/ Toler, and paraffin, for the Primus which, 
by some silly tniscidculation, was measured tMit abort, and all 
the usual climbing appufutits. We aggravated the error about 
the paraffin hy including rice in the list of porter’s rations, not 
having then realized that rice is of all things the most wasteful 
of fuel when boiled on a Primus, both because iti pireparation is 
(I rcklivcly slow business at the best of times, and liccause the 
flame ol a Primus is too flercely concentrated on the lower half 
of the pot, so that the upper layers do not get cooked at any¬ 
thing tike the same rate as the rice at the bottom. 

Two Jadh porters, Djun Singh and Karanhii, were chosen to 
come high with ns, while three men from Poo were told oft for 
the initial carry to a camp just below the snow. After follnw- 
ing the main road northwards a mile or two, we visered sharp 
right up the valley of a torrent which we believed, correctly as 
it proved, to issue out of the central glader hAsin between the 
two main peaks. The lower slopes are a chaos of old glacier- 
debris, waterless save for the lent, fringed with gentian-spangied 
turf, which brings t!ie main water^^pply down to the village. 
Higher up, from about 14,000 feet, patches of grazing occur, 
and low thorny biiahes, the inhabitants’ only source of fuel. 
Between 15.000 and IT.OflO feet, some way below the tone of 
meUtag snows, Ue the summer postures, which support quite a 
number of cows and sheep. There is a fairly rich Alpine flora, 
which WB.4 only just coming into flower when we passed on the 
upward way, but had reached full bloom by August 11 th. W« 
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S4tr two or llircc kmth of blue geiitmn ftnd a iigitt mauve 
delphinium wiili iorg? rounded btoutu^^ gtuwing iu clumpa 
among tlje Btoues. 

For the last couple of hours before approachiug the termimil 
ice of the glacier at a height of Bome 17 1300 fceli we passed along 
a suceessIoD o( honidcr-covcted moraines^ A drearier land¬ 
scape could not well have becfi imagined^ for lateral ridges con^ 
the view U> a crumbling world* These containing walls of 
the valley were no more than great nibblsh-haaps^ on aimless 
accumulation of rocks plied crazily one upon unotlicr i oidy at 
the lower esetremities of the ridges, where they faced outward 
towards the Spitl, their tips were still sheathed in a carapace of 
elahby rock, like the rams of some monster ironclads still stemd- 
ing ill mock dehiuiee lung alter the rest of the hull had rotted 
AWny* 

A Tibetan hermit in search of a place in which to rest in 
meditatioDf as so many do, on the great principle of Death and 
Impermanence, would have found these gurrouudings peculiarly 
appropriate, ** Tlic Universe is running down * , * down , , * 
tout piisje. Uui cuMfit foMt ^ seemed to be whispered by 

a thomand cxprc^ionless voices* Whereas Die glacier lujWp 
that viscous flood which onoe upon a im\c ovctriin nli tliese 
slopes f It was active theiii look where it reached to i but now 
it^s getting old^ and one day it will die* there wiU be no ice to 
melt and the water will dry up* then the gentians will be dried 
up too and the crops of the people of Nako, and the men also will 
die out. The stones whidi remam, they too are gradiially dying; 
death is not an appanage only of the living, nor are the living 
alone in being subject to dfUith j in this is to be seen tlie pattero 
of all things,” Thus would muse the hermit—a faint wliispcr 
of this message reached even our own ears—and a great love and 
pity would be kindled in bis heart lor all tile deluded creatures 
blindly chasing the will-o^-^tlie-wisp ol happiness, trying to fix 
it drmly% now in llizs tite* now in the nest- Not to rcaiuce tins* 
say the Tibetan sages, is to remain the playtiling of jgtiorancc 
and of the snlferiiig born tlierefruin* but to know it* ts reality 
and freedom* which is eslled Bnddhohood* 

We pitched our second camp—for we had takeii two days to 
approach thf* glacier—in a hollow, and then walked up tu o 
point whence wc hoped to obtain the flrat view oi our mountain i 
but Its face was veiled in mutt. Though Riwo Pargj'ul has a 
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very tow rainfall arid considcjcd U> Ataad tht 

^ooxk^$. iiiBuenfr&|, the pro^ioiity of Taindpadfl at that seown 

enougli to produce constant mhtf hanging round the mountald 
tops though unt faliing in actual showers- Beyond that point 
the moist vopours are cut off sharply by the dry TibeUm winda- 
One of our principal hindrances in dimbing the peak was our 
inability to obtain any save the most flcetmg glimpses of the 
upper ports of propos^ routea. In the end we had to hazard 
a partial guess in making our choice. There is evidence that 
this mountain does not enjoy very good weather as a rulCi for 
other txa\TUers have remarked on Possibly the fact that it 
towm considnably higlifr than anything for many niil^ 
nroundv niay account for thi.s^ fur it seems to collect all the 
weather. 

In the evening tlie twofold miscalculation over the parafEn 
and the rice was brought home to us, for when we set 
about cooking a meal for the porters on the Primus* we were 
not long i-u finding out that a single bojlmg of rice used oar 
meagre supply ol fuel at so uneconomie a rate* that il threat¬ 
ened to jeopardize the eommi&soriat arrongemenbi. Some thing 
had to done without a momentdelay, for tiute was 
precious. An anxious debate ensued* alter which it was re¬ 
solved that one of the men should be sent down, the next day^ 
to Noko, to collect more paraMn froca the big carboy left in 
charge of Odsung, wliilc the rest of us* to make doubly sure^ 
were to postpone the pTessiug rcconmtij^aiieo and to go down to 
brushwood level and Jay in enough fuel to stock the comp for 
two OF three da^'a, A man named Djonibal* a strong and wilt¬ 
ing young fdlow with fiowing locks^ votuntrered to run down 
with the m«5agc. Thiit night we retired to bed feeling rather 
depressed over the bad [uanagement ttiat hud caused the waste 
of a da>% 

Kestt morning we all trekked off downhill agam, bearing 
empty rueksaeks and grouxid^eetSi not at all relishing the idea 
of ha\^g to retrace our atepa aeross the tinending screes,. But 
luck favoured us m an unexpected way; we had gone but half 
the du;tAlice and arrived at tlie upper pastures* when Djun 
Singh, with on exclamation of joy^ pointed to some droppings 
of cattle scattered about tbr ^tope and dried hard by the sun. 
** Here IS gorwH fuel,^" be erted, “ and Jots of it. tt\ what we 
alw^aya bum in Tibet/" So we set about with « will stacking the 
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dwiifi Mid ttllifig our sackst taking care to reject any that waa 
silill at aI\ damp. By afternixm we were loaded up and on our 
way back to eampi cluiered by tlic knowledge tlml we need not 
raid the precious store of parafEn for at Icaat three daya^ The 
dung was fpnod to yield <|uite a lair heat, smouldering Eke 
peat and liurprismgly free from unsavoury smell t lujt it is ratiier 
difficult to coax it into a good fire and, in default of bellows, 
Djun Singh kept up a steady blast from his lungs* 

Wi* bad pra>^d that the sun would shine on our efforts to 
reconnoitre the approaches to the peak, but cuLSt continued to 
hara^ us all day long, tmnging disobligingly round the 20,(HXl 
foot levdT now tantalizingly lifting a little, now threatening to 
ring down the curtain over the whole scene* The party had 
agreed to spUt up, two men going into the main basin, whUe t 
explored a snowy col on a ridge tmiting the west fiank o! the 
north peak and a ^all spur. Nearer portions of lie mountain 
liad already been ruled out*. The south peak, which consists of 
a long rocky ridge bristling with pinnacles, looked as If it wmild 
oiler good sport , but as il was slightly the lower ol the IwOp in- 
oUnatioD; drew us rather towards the nortfa peak, which was of 
All entirely different character* o huge rouaded white mass, 
portions of which looked oniinoiisly grey^ suggestive of ice and 
hours ol step^utting^ A great shouidcr nol easily attainable 
in a day indicated a pitch for an upper camp, but the sides 
seemed badly exposed to stonefall; even if we had got «p lliat 
way it would hardly have been justidable to have let potters 
return down it alone. So we decided to took farther afield. 

In the afternoon we foregathered again to compare notes. 
Those who had been to the glacier !md drawn a blank- They 
fouird UD practicable col on the ridge conncctiiLg the peaks i as 
the basin was walled in by forbidding chffi of mixed rocks and 
ICC* 1 was able to give a better report, however, of the snowy 
col on the west side: the approaches were gentle and t!ie ground 
was aafo till quite close under the col, where there was a lake 
of the purest azure and one or two crevasses that had caused 
me, as I was alone, to restruin my curiosity to loot over the 
other side* M to the route up tlie west Bank, it seemed promis- 
ing* being all snow without a trace ol rock* The only snag was 
an icy bulge on the skyline just below the mUt, wbieh looked 
as if ti might either be easily contourable or else might indicate 
a TOW of formidable ice defences : but it was well worth chancing* 
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AJL voted in favour of adapting this route and ire ut down to 
awaiE tLc return of DjamUa! and tbe porafEiu ; nor wore wo kept 
waiting long, for tie Koon turned up with a bulging pock, 
Icxiking as if he haii been out for a strotl instead of having raced 
all the way from Koko over bad ground with a heavy load* 

£agerl 3 ' we undid the package—Ah ' 1 see Odsung has 

sent some extra buscuitai thoughtful of him. Sutter? Well, 1 
should have thought we had enough, but no matter—all b giiat 
for the mill* Chocolate—matchea—that can't be all? Look 
here, where’s the paraffiti ? ” Djambal turned on us on un- 
comprehending eye. ** The paraflin, the poxafUn! Why on 
earth-—? ** Bui it was useless to go ou lamenting—the awful 
fact was there: a raisimderstanilixig fud occurred and the wrottg 
stores had been sent. We were os for as ever 1mm getting ou 
to the moimtain. 

There was no help for it; we must face another delay* Who 
would gu down next day to Noko, wlule we carried on with 
pitching a camp on the western col ? The stout B jomba! was the 
tirst to jump up and oUer his services a second time lor the 
tedious errand; this dme, however, to make doubly certain, 
Richard Nicholson, who was nut intending to come bi^ond the 
next stage, thus leaving two for the Anal dash, offered to descend 
at once and see tliat no further blunder occurrrai. As there were 
still some hoars of daylight, they started Immediately* The two 
of us who were left, retired to our tents, diafing at tliis new 
delay, for time was getting short and llie weatlicr did not 
promise many extra chances in case of initijJ defeat. 

Tlie job of carrying stores and a good-sized tent os for as the 
col cvccupied the next day. The comping site proved to be ex¬ 
cellent, a few minutes from the west Aank of the north peak. 
Looking northwards, a great glacier (the Change dloeier) lay 
outspread, possibly for the first time, to human gaze, »ur* 
rounded by serried rows ol peaks of crary kind, easy onea and 
hard ones, snowy ridges and forbidding needles, Amt cousins 
of the Aiguilles of Chamonix. How we wished that hall the 
season were still liefore ua; we eould even discmi. on a flat piece 
of moraiue oeross the other side, the exact spot lor a Base Camp; 
and there were some enticing posses that beckoned us over into 
Tibet. We slept on the col that night, sending back the porters 
to the lower comp, where our two Jadhs were ordered to await 
the paraAin and to bring it up with all speed. The Poo men 
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busy^ 

The foUowirig morning passed in enforeed tdlenessf but in 
the afternoon the porter?i returned with the eagerly expected 
supplies of prurafilu. At laat all was ready tor the start and 
even the weather began to show signs of clearing np^ This 
promise was fuUdied^ for the morning of August Sth was 
ffunny. VVe starts off in good spirits, hut had not climbed more 
than a couple of hiindred feet before we found that the mow 
was turning into pure ice^ though luckily not of the toughest 
blade variety wiiinh occurs m frequently in tiie Himalaya. A 
long spell of culling lay ahead and it waa evident that we should 
he unable to reach the uppirf shoulder* where we hoped to 
bivouac* in a single day* unless the ke gave way to soft snow 
higher up, which at the time seemed unlikely* This day had 
therefore to be devoted to the job of cutting a wdlr-graded stair¬ 
case to a point os far up as possible that would serve os a jump- 
ingH^ff spot far completing the ascent afterwards. So we start^ 
in an u^urried manner and worked our way upward* chipping 
cartful steps in the ice-slope* eqtially safe for descent and 
ascent. We were, however* unexpectedly lucky, lor just below 
the Ice-bulge^ past which we could not yet bw, we discovered 
a titty platform* barely wide enough to lake our bivoxiac but 
not a Imd pitch thoiUgh rather airy* with clear ico-fllopes lead- 
itig the eye down in all directions and with the bulging cliff of 
ice blocking the upward view« It was a blcssiiig to have found 
any flat groimd at all at such a convement so we called 

it the fiitc for Camp IV and retreated to the col In an optimistic 
frame of mind. 

Unforttiriatdy, we were reckoning without out host, Hi wo 
Pargyul him-wlf* and his reputation for stormi. At al)out nine 
oVlock that aightt a tremendous blizzard suddenly arose* dtiv^ 
ing hard from the north across the ridge^ It was so furious 
that wc were afraid lest the fragile-lookliig bivouac-tent, that 
we were to use at Comp TV and in which the porters were now 
sleeping, might have been tom away from them. So we got 
up at midnight and shouted to inquire if all was safe» Coti- 
tCTtcd* sleepy voices answered that they were quite snug* The 
iHtie teat had never stood amdi a testing liefore^ it was ■ high 
tribute to the toughness of the thm matmal and reflects great 
credit on the specialists in light-weight fabrics, Camptors of 
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Lotidon, ^ho constructed il to our specifications. Though 
only weighing three and a half pounds, it accommodates two 
people in comfort, if not quite in luxor)'. 

The sight of our lovdy staircase so taboriously ciit, or rather 
the sight of the place where it had been—for it had disappeared 
under a coating of fresh snow—was not the best of morning 
greetings. The hurricane had blown itself out, but the weather 
still looked ominous and another day of impatient waiting con¬ 
fronted us. If things west on at this rale, it was important 
for supplies to be made to spin out to the latest possible 
moment, so we resolved to dispense with porters' help even at 
the cost of makmg our loads to Camp fV heavier than was 
pleasant. Our men were therefore told to join the others at 
Nako and to await us there. 

Towards evening, the sky began to clear and pessimism gave 
way once again to rising hopes. Packs, weighing about thirty 
pounds each, were hastily shouldered and off we w^t towards 
the old steps, which the wind, once it had ceased to bring snow 
with it, had cleared as if to atone for its earlier misdeeds. The 
bivouac was successfully pitched on the platfonn and we were 
soon inside consuming an energizing l^ew of pemmicon. We 
did not sleep verj’ much during the night, partly from excite¬ 
ment, and partly because we were listening anxiously for signs 
of a return of the storm. Tlie earlier performance of the tiny 
tent should have made us confident, but the fact that we were 
pitched on hard ice, not dug into snow, and anchored witli the 
spikes of our crampons in the absence of stones, in a very ex¬ 
posed situation, left little margin for accidents. Besides, the 
ice-platform was cramped, with no room for sleep-walking I 

August Ihth dawned radiantly; zero hour at last. Bolting 
our breidcfast, we set alraut dismounting the tent by wididraw- 
ittg the two ice-axes, which with their bamboo extenoions 
served as poles, one of ottr several dodges to save weight. Pros¬ 
pects of reaching the top that day seemed so bright that we felt 
it was worth wEiiJe to go light and tokc only one rucksack with 
spare clothes and the utensils for brewing fresh tea. Some 
people prefer vaciium-Qasks, but these always give the tea 
an unpleasant taste, a mixture of tbi and stale cork; they are 
moreover fragile and the liquid has to be doled out in miserly 
doses. Some spirit and an aluminium lamp weigh no more than 
the fUsk and provide really good tea in fairly generous 
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draugiit 5 » the iicst of stiniuliuits on & climb. 

Wc were, of maree, expecting to hove to continue hewing 
out atep>, Mid we also had the bulge to negotiate: but oiir Juck 
held; the bulge proved iunoeeal cnougli, lieiog only part of 
a small isolated projection on tlxe mouatainside. To the left 
of it the passage was dear and, slill better, free from ice. A 
splendid slope of hard snow, in which the points of our 
crampons gripped safely, extended before us into the distance. 
We happened to notice that down on the left there was a 
labyrinth of crev’asses which showed that our line of ascent had 
been the best possible one. Tins observation was to prove use* 
ful later In an iinexpeeted way. 

Some hours of walking in wide sigtiags eveiitiialJy led us on 
to 3 huge plateau, “ the shoulder,” hom which we could see 
the sharp crest of a ridge, continuing steeply upwards, perhaps 
the final Lap. It was now just after noon, and we were thirsty, 
so we chose that moment for rest and the making of tea. It 
was so hot that wc deljated wlietlier to climb the last bit in 
shirtsleeves; but Charles ’IVarren, Iwing a prudent mountaineer, 
said that on tliese high places one never knows what abrupt 
changes are in store and tliat it would he wiser to take spare 
clothes, leaving the rucksack behind. Wc were full of excite^ 
ment trying to imagine the view which awaited us on top; it 
must surely be one of overwhelming grandeur, since Itiwo 
Pargyul is not only the highest point of vantage lor a wide 
tract of country, but stands midway between groups of still 
higher peaks. Without being quila aura of the lie of the land, 
we thought of the Karakoram to the north-west and our own 
Gangotri range to the south. But most of all, we were looking 
forward to our 6rst sight of Tibet; our recent contaet with its 
people, their culture, their fine sturdy character and their 
philo.sophy of life had forged a bond between us and Tibet which 
was destined to mllnence us in the future niore fwofoundly than 
we dreamed. A longing to pass within its dosed gates had 
possession of our hearts; already it would be a mile¬ 
stone in our pilgrimage to took into the promised land. With 
such thoughts to urge us on, wc advanced towards the foot of 
the ridge. 

The giant was taking his noonday siestn when he was 
awakened by a slight tickling on the shoulder. looking to see 
what was the matter he perceived two minute dwarht just start- 
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mif to elimh iip liis neck, maktng for Ills heod. What, at it 
again f ” ie exdi^ed, ** wasn't the drubbing 1 gave you the 
night before last gotni enough to teach you mannen f You |uat 
wait and sec this titnct ” So speaking, he shnfflod off to the 
cave as fast as his legs would carry liitn. The four winds who 
were imprisoned inside were hoiding a rehearsal of the chorus 
Zerrtittfit senpreiigeft BerfrSmtnerf die (Sru/f, by Bach, 



" Zweiisel! they yelled, as they battered on the door. 

hold on a minute, my hearties,*' growled the ogre, 
till I unfasten the padlock/’ Then out they charged, driving 
black thundef'cloufls before them, till the whole motmtain be¬ 
came enveloped so that the world was blotted fiotn view. Back 
and forth they lashed, snarling round corners and wliistlLtig 
Athwart the ridges, while the thundetrspirit added his ooutiier- 
point, now deercsccndolng to a low growl, now admim&tenng 
a aiujcessioii of s/onmttdt almost as frequent as in a composition 
liy llcplhoTCTi, now coalescing into a roar like a cnntimions 
barrage, now taken up in canon by a choir of echoes. 

We luoked at one on other. To advance or not to advance, 
tliat WAS the question. “ go on a few more steps up the 
ridge.'’ Sss . . . sss « t , sss! '* IVhat's that? " One of us 
Lad waved on axe and it emitted a prolonged hiss tike an adder. 
From the direction of Tibet came up an icy draught. We drew 
on our windproof suits and caps, and as we did ao our hair 
rmckled uncannily. The axes by now were siiusling: it rounded 
ns if the storm were drawing nearer. It seemed unsafe to keep 
hold of steel, so the axes were planted in the snow on the crest 
while we cowered some wav off to Agoiti we debated 

whether to persc^^ere or nnt; We must not leave the deaceot 
till too late, for it may be damnably hard to find our way off 
the filopcs in the mbt. Snow is certain to come noon and aJl 
tracks win be covered.** 

** Yesi but the top can’t be far off now. Let*3 give it a few 
momcJits more —(lijitcniog)—“ I think the storm seema to be 
movTQg away a bit/* 
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Every mountaineer knows the difficiihy o! such deciBiotss. 
To eoiifroiiL an Lnsurniountabte obatHCle, os waa destined to 
happen to ua on Simvu three years later, leaves no choice and 
thcrefure no sting; but to turn back for l«d weather always 
invotvea doubt Tvlicther one might not have pushed on with 
a little more hrmness of pnrpoite, S3o worse dilemma could be 
imagined than that of a clintber who had reached a point fuiy 
two hundred feet from the summit of Everest and saw the 
weather ehangin^ or realized the danger of becoming benighted. 
If lie turned lioek be would* probably rightly, be praised for 
moral couruge; but moat climbers would suffer cruel searchings 
of heart or they would not be (!iiml>ers at alL 

The storm, with occiiaional threata to revive, did indeed seem 
to draw away from the ridge, though the blackness was as 
dense as ever, save for brief moments when glimpses of ghostly 
glaciers appeared away in the depths. The axes, though still 
siazling occasionally, were growing more silent and we judged 
that we might try our luck by pushing on a few steps. Wc 
agreed, however, oti a time limit of three oMock after which, 
if the top was not bi sight, we must retrace our steps at all 
eosts. To eoiie the strain we took it in turns to lead on short 
stretches. Fortunately thesnowon the ridge kept good and firm. 
Suddenly, two l ilack speebs appeared ahead. What could liiey be 
.—loctsa ? But when we caught sight of the upper part of the ridge 
earlier in the day wc had noticed that there no rocks save 
on the very top, Wc must be there I A moment later and 
Charles Warren stepped on to the summit and saw tlie other 
two main ridges disappeariug into the mist below. Nearly 
a p.m.; but the mountain had suTrendcred; the whole of Eiwo 
Pargyul’s 22,210 feet lay under our feet. “ Thou ahalt tread 
on ^e lion and the basilisk.” 

** Whose feet did I hear yon mention } ” whispeKd an unseen 
r.ftmn. " ITow can you talk of * your ' feet, when there is no 
real person of the name of ‘yon’? There exists indeed a 
certain bundle of mental and physical properties temporarily 
associated, ever changing: soon they will l>e diasolved again; 
which of them then will keep the right to say that he waa 
Marco ? * You * have toot conquered Hiwo Porgyul, for there is 
no Hiwo Pargyul either, though there eaiata an aggregalion of 
atones and gr^ns and hits of ice called, purely lor convenience, 
by that name. Tf there be no vancpiished there can be no victor- 
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If you still bet]«ve ttiose oTtI legends you are tar from the road to 
freedom.. There can be no true acfaieveirient so long as there 
persists the stightost hankerirtg^ after an Indlvidue] enjoyment of 
its fruits. If you don’t rea li ze that, vby do you climb? *' So 
commented the unseen Lama, but his meariing was at that time 
hidden from me. 

No view was voucbsaled ns, and Tibet might have been the 
Atlantic Ocean for all we could see. It was no time to linger, 
not even to hunt for sapphires, for already the drat stray snow- 
flakes, haibtngeTs of the blizzard, were drifting over. We 
turned and hurried down the ridge; hut by the time we had 
got to the rucksack, snow was falling heavily ami alt trace of 
our footsteps had vanistied, so that the problem of keeping 
direction on the featrurejess slopes was not easy. As we made 
our way down, tmstiiig to a sbeth sense more than anything 
else, we were pursued by petiodic bursts of hail, tike volleys of 
piiui. It was strange that with so much wind, the mist could 
reanain so unmovingly opaque. 

We had come a good way down but were beginriiug to doubt 
our hearings, when we saw dose under us the margin of a huge 
crevasse, then another, and then a third; we were certainly off 
the route and in that weather there was but a poor prospect of 
setting ourselves right. We wondered, if we were benighted, 
whether one of the crevasses might offer us shelter, only 
temporarily, we hoped. But surely we had noticed a crevassed 
area on our left when we started out in the morning ? If this was 
it, we ought to contour, with a faint downward trend and then 
might strike the proper route. iVe altered direction accordingly, 
crevasses were swallowed up in the mist and we found oursdv^ 
again on open snow. Then something loomed ahead, ice pin- 
nudes; were we approaching another crevassed system—in 
which case we had miscalculated in the first instance? But 
surely there was something familiar in the shape of that bulge! 
Could it be the bulge, the one above Camp IV ? Yes, it must be. 
and beyond it was a black speck marking the dismounted tent- 
Snow had not falteii densely here, the mist too was thinning. 

Thankfully we came to the tent, all amtietj- now dispelled. 
We hod finished with the mountain and the last item on the 
expedition’s programme could be ticked off. In n flash our 
thoughts were homeward bound, speeding across the seas. The 
tent and the second rucksack were hastily packed and all nn- 
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nectssories trere »eai ajibming domi to tJie glacier; tbetit leav* 
itig the last traces of the snow-starni, we walVed down the ice 
staircase and by 6 fotnid ourselves back on the col by our 
big tent. Fatigue began to steal upon us, and made us feel 
too l&zy to cook, so we contented ourselves with a cup of 
HorUck^s each, and then curled into o^ur sleeping-bags. 

Indescribahte was the fury of fiiwo Paig>^ at having allowed 
his prey to chedonate him. All night long be raged impotently, 
like a blinded Cyclo'ps, lashing the npper parts of his motmtain 
with storm after storm: but we, peacefully sleeping, knew 
nothing of this, till, oo waking up rather kte in the moming, we 
found that masses of snow had piled up against the ades of the 
tent. Looking out we saw a wintry landscape ejctending some 
thousand feet below us. The weather, too, seemed to have 
broken again decisively: it was evident that the only possible 
day for the dimb had been the one chosen by or rather for us. 
Thin kin g back now, one can see that the north peak, under 
reliable conditions of weather and if free frem ice, would not Iw 
a difficult mountain; but for all that, it was a grand adventure. 

Having struck the tent and gathered whatever of value was 
left, we Btarled down the 7,5t» feet that separated us from 
Nako, By tlic time we and our excessive burdens bad struggled 
across the wilderness of boulders and at last reached the road, 
we felt thoroughly tired and longed to be relieved of our loads 
tor the last mile. As if in answer to a prayer, as we rounded a 
bend within view of the houses, two figures sprang up and came 
naming towards us. We felt a sudden lightening as the loads 
were whJaked from off our backs, and our strength seemed to 
rush back to us in that moment. Our two faithful coolies, who 
bad been watching for our return, were overjoyed to hear of the 
success of the climb and spread the news among the villagers 
standing near. Someone made a joke, evidently at our expense, 
the tenor of which eluded us, and the whole company hurst 
out into uproarious gufiaws; it was better than fulsome con- 
gratuIatioDS and so typical of the jovial ways of the Tibetan 
countryfolk. 
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" Back to Civilization 

** ^lE^t-BERS of the part>* wliich ha$ been explonng the X 
glacier and latety clitnt>ed Moimt Y have just got back to 
dvilization after spending four months in the wdds, AU are 
in good health.^' 

There is not an cupeditibn about which something like thJa 
has not been said. The wretched clichb crops up with imf ft t l tng 
monotony in newspaper articles and reviews of books, in the 
remarks of chamneQ before lectures and &om the of 
proposers of after-dimier toasts. Anyone who choosea to spend 
some of Jus tune off the beaten track, be he stn^e^or or 
mountaineer, geologist or bug-htrater, student of archaeology 
or merely a traveller for bis own pleasure, is equally dctnmzed; 
and that quite irrespective of the nature of the country in which 
he has hew staying. 

“ We are glad to announce that Mr. Peter Fleming, whose 
brilliant journey from Peking to Sinkiang has hecn recently 
reported in these columns, is at last safe and on his way no, 
not to India, or England, but '* to civiUaatian.’' Our own case 
was no exception, and were our tale, as the Arabian Mghts say, 
*• to be pricked with needles in the corner of the eye, it might 
serve for the edification of posterity.*’^ 

The scene is laid in one of Simla's larger hotels and is 
founded on fact. The date U August goth, lass; time, early 
afternoon. 

She: ** What on earth is all that baggage lying out there f ” 

He j Oh, it's a lot of junk brought back by those Himalayan 
peak-baggers.'* 

I could not help playing eavesdropper: the tents and three 
store boxes that Imd .survived four months’ trek and climbing 
(the commissariat was actually down to a single tin of con¬ 
densed milk) had been stacked outside the door of otir room 
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on the hotel veruiida- We were fitting uiaidc^—had to lie 
low beoAtiso we bad no clothes that would pasa the scrutiny of 
Sahibdom in the toimge ; our auitcftsea^ forwarded fit>m Hussoari^ 
had eouiehow lialied to turn up, &q the triMiager very kindly 
arranged, at no extra charge, to serve meals in our own rooms- 
We did ventxue out once or twice into the State Apartments; 
but if looks cotild kiU we should never have escaped out of that 
Iro^en silence alive« Of conrse, one can sympathise a bil; I 
suppose wc did look fairly tough* Stil! it felt rather dampingp 
lor we had been picturing something ol a triumphal entry* The 
three young mountaineers fresh from the conquest of the highest 
peak actu^y viaible from Simla, achieved in the face of fearful 
weather witii tr^ie British plucki arrive at the hotel 1 The 
reridents, impelled by a natural curiosity, ask the clerk in the 
office* Who are those young fdSas just come in with that 
iiiouutaiEL kit ? What I really climbed Riwo Pargyul ? ” 

** 1 say, Philip^ let’s ask them in for a drink; I’d so adore to 
meet thein*” 

** Cood idea, Jenniferp you'd better adt them now- They look 
u if they mseded one.^^ 

^‘They rather do, poor darlings—I*il go and collect them*^'' 
“ Well, now, idl us all about it—^whatTI you drink ? Say 
when !—J suppose you always can^'' extra light tentage on theae 
shows f hAs a matter of fact t know a bit about that country 
myself* Four years ago 1 waa out on flAifcar after bear in a 
nidfoA back of Chini* 1 am alwaya teUing Jennifer that she 
must come too next time; hut she thinks she will find the 
k/iudfl too steep*^* 

What nonsense, darling ! But don^t listen to my husband, 
Mr* Pallis; Tm dying to hear all about your adventures*’*^ 
Naturally, on our part, we should have displayed adequate 
eeticence, murmuring something about the rights of the story 
hoving bceu pleilged to the Liverpool Daily Post—** You under- 
stand, we liave to be a bit careful about the local journalists*** 
By adequate reticence, I mean, just enough to encourage 
curiosity and tel the members of Uic audience relish each detail 
rip hy rip, like a rare vintage. Gradually the pace could be 
allowed to acceierstc a lltiie, starting from un poco fmto via 
undcmle (creicendo here!) til! the whole storj^ could at last he 
released in the tonic major con brio* 

Well, if youTl excuse us 1 think we ought to go and have 
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A —^when was your last, Cliarles^ three montLa ago?** 

Sut you will coiue and dine with us, won’t you? There’s 
masses more I want to hear about.** 

** I'm afraid our clothiis are rather unpresentable—^luggage 
—not turned tip.” 

Chorua: ** Never mind about that—come as you are—it 
doesn’t matter a scrap t ** 

Toying witli such fancies, we had walked the last few miles of 
the Hindustan-Tibet road towards the comigated-iroti-rooted 
summer capital of the Indian Empire. The trek back from our 
mountain on the frontier ridge of Tibet had been sheer joy. 
Nothing to worry about, the entire programme accomplished 
without i«riou$ hitch, everyone feeling fit after four months of 
an ideally healthy tife, lovely country to traverse, a perfect 
climate at the enlivening height of 8,1X10 feet. 

Our favourite coolies, who had been with ua Croiu start to 
finish, were still in attendance. There was little for them to do, 
so we treated ourselves to the hitherto forbidden luxury of 
walking unloaded and handed our personal ruckaacka over to 
them with instruetjons that they should keep close at heel in 
case of a sudden call for camera or notebook. The first time 
I stopped, my heel landed on someone’s toe; oa I turned 
abruptly I collided violently with one of the f^thful eooiies, 
who had mteT|jreted his orders with literal exactitude. 

The first few days we passed through familiar country. 
From Nako, at tlie foot of the mountain, we plunged down the 
steep aide of the valley to the stony hanks of the Spiti river, 
which wc crossed by a ropo-bridge to tlie proaporou* fields and 
oreluurds of In. Then over a pass covered with Alpines, to the 
Satlej again and our beloved Foo. After this came Kanam 
with its monastery and tlie joy of the first woods, and the taste 
of ripe apples a« good as Bibston pippins in the garden of the 
delightful Forest bungalow of Chini. There we beguiled the 
evening playing over the old English and Spanish airs on our 
viols which, judging by their tone, shared our pleasure. 

From there we began to trend new ground. The Tibetan 
language and Buddhism were now things of the past and 
the village **devta8” belonged to the Hindu Panthewn. But 
the Kuuiwari peasants with their long hair and beards and 
homespun gowns with purple sashes were still with tis and their 
artiatie Ulenb were in evidence, now that timber was ptentiful. 
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la the decoration not only of temples« hut of onlinary houses > 
an whidi tlie carvings were of great boldness amj originaiity* 
There was not a veranda or wmdovr-frarae, beam or rail or 
string^urse which was not appropriately beatttiAed. 

Gone, howeveCt were tl»e laughing, self-eonlklent faces of 
the woniiin of Upper Khunu; their sisters here looked shy and 
rapidly aging, and the golden rings they wore in their noses made 
their wbsened features luok all the more dejected. 

After tlmi we entered the zone of rains again; the monsoon 
was Sending down the last few drops from its bucket. All kinds 
of butterflies were flitting to itnd ho in the river gorges; some 
looked like huge orange-tips or brimstones, yellow, white and 
red; we also saw hitillaries and swallow-taiis, some of them 
velvety black and others, the commonest species, dusted with 
golden green powder and with an electric bine mirror on tlie 
hind-wings. They settled on moist patches of the road, and 
rose in clouds wfaeii disturbed. Numbers of targe grey-green 
lizards larked on the rocks, lying in wait for the yellowUh 
graashoppcTB that swarmed everywhere, Haviug aeized their 
prey, they curried it ofl struggling in their jnws to a hole, 
before gulping it down. 

Id the mote humid parts the forest rioted in tangled luxuri¬ 
ance. Balsams, pink, yellow or white, bordered the track and 
in one place a rock that ooxed moisture was half bidden behind 
a curtain of pink begonias. The ground was covered with a 
thick carpet of ferns and selo^inella. 

At Sarahan we were received in audience by H.H. the Baja 
of Bashahr; we welcomed this opportunity of thanking him 
Cor bis kindness and all his subjects for tiidr wiEUng help. Our 
head-porter, the man of Poo, on this occasion suddenly shed 
the character of Odsung the half-Tibetan Buddhist and appeal^ 
ft fptin in the guise of Ishwar Singb, the complete Hindu, with 
a sash and a turban like A monstnius onion, in which his flat 
Mongolian features were coimcnJly framed. Thus attired, he 
paraded before his ruler to the accompaniment of many bows 
and claspicigs of hands; we always thought he would have made 
a perfect \1caT of Bray. 

Then down from the woods we went to another dry valley, 
along stubbly hillsides dotted with euphorbias, like weird 
candelabra, and so into hot and stuffy Rampur, the capital of 
the State. After a night spent in the Haja*s guest liimgalow, we 
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went on to Nirt*h witli its ^aireful templt spire, 17111011 seemed 
to tell us liiMt we were rcAll^’ Wck in Indio, and then, alter 
bidding good'bye to our old friend the Satlcj, we climbed agniii 
to fi,000 feet onid the htintlers of British India at last. We were 
now ull impatience to get to Simla atid its luxuries. Tbe ex^ 
peditioa was overt AUtl lotig tmbeeded cares and desires, like an 
elbowing throng of ghosts come to bic, begun to jostle its. 

Wc arrived at Narkanda in a heavy shower and stood rooted 
in honor gazing on its hutments covered with old koroseno 
hammered out flat. For nearly three mouths we had not looked 
un an ugly thing and had begnn to take the beauty of the world 
for granted, even including the works of man. Now the nndcan 
hand of enoroaching slumdom had reached out to welcome ns 
home even here in this glorions situation. 

The dak-bimgalow^s charges, though perfectly normal, struck 
us ns tcrrihc. For a single mon^s meal we were expected to 
pay what had hitherto siifhced for the expenses of Ihe party for 
a whole day. When the caretaker quoted the price, onr porters 
turned on u.s such a look of reproa^ ihat we simply could not 
face it. VVe managed to find cheaper lodgings in a house that 
hud, we were told, betonged to some mmionories, but had 
now been abandoned and converted into n private hostel. The 
house was of wood, shockingly put together; not a decent joint 
in it, every window-frame warpetl, c-racks in the plaster, fur* 
niturc both uncomfortable ami unsightly, and a few irrelevant 
ornamental details on the mantelpieeea, that could be traced 
back to dome obscure fioman source. Tea, hlaek as pitch and 
bitter os gall, was served. We hated to sit down or to toneh 
anything. That night, for the hml time for weeks, under the 
mfltience of these distressing eTiiotioas, it took tnc more than 
a few moments to drop off to sleep. 

So nusstonaries were responsible for tiik jerry-built place! 1 
think they must have been the some ones whom Kipliug wrote 
about in the story of Lupeth in Ptuin Taha from the ffiffa. 
They tivml al Kotgargh then; but tlmt lies only a few miles from 
Narkanda. What we saw was doubtless part of their efforts to 
" educate the natives.” Coaid they not have found niodeU a 
few mites awuy in the charming and sotidly-constmcted peasant 
chalets f What conld anyone wish for better ? Probably in Nar^ 
konda thej' built like that too, formeriy; but when they saw that 
the sahibs did things differently, they- followed suit and the old 
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local ctaitsimca^ findiag themselves out of e job, vrcic driveo 
to other ooc«lotions and their tradition died with them. Every¬ 
thing was mean and ugi}' and yet, a ronpte of days’ tnarch back, 
the people seemed to possess unerring taste and a love of sound 
workmanship, as well as that poetic fancy which, from the old 
forms, is ever turning out somethkig fresh and aiive—I will 
not call it new, but ageless. 

As I lay festkfts on my bed, t heard a curious scurrying and 
snapping going on 03 if a pair of biigc rats was at work gnaw¬ 
ing behind the wainscoting. T prayed that they might be smv 
cesslul in rearing a numerous progeny to collaborate with them 
ill their useful and civilizing efforts. 

.After Narkonda, continuing along the ridge, we entered the 
devastated beit, though the valleys on either side looked fair 
enough still. Bicksbaws turned up and the coolies offered to 
draw us to Siinla. The inhabitants were now aU dressed in the 
cast-off reach-me-downs of Europe mixed with loin-doths and 
turbans in all sorts of unlikely eomhinationB. Once, however, 
when we halted for lunch, we came across a young shepherd 
with an extraordinarily spiritual face and the body of an athlete, 
comely in bis peasant dress of grey wewL He was amusing some 
children who played around iiim with shouts of merritnent. How 
did he manoge to keep himself untainted in such a place ? Or 
had we been speaking unwittingly to Lord Krishna himself ? 

Simla at lost and the Heob-pots t We had not been long in 
onr hotel before we were mof up by Major-General \V. L. 0. 
Twiss, C.B., MX., at that time Honorary Secretary of the 
Himalayan Club, who bade ns welcome and asked us to tiffin 
on Thursday. “ We'd simply love to come along but—would 
you mmd fell in g me what day it is t(>riay ?—Oh, Tuesday, that's 
all right, tlien we’ll csewne on Thursday. Many thanks.’* 

The kindness of the General and Bdrs. Twiss lives as a 
very pleasant memory indeed, making «P for other things 
that Simla lacked. Considering that the jaded officials liavc 
to go there every year to recovear from the heat of the plains, 
it is strange how wanting in amenities the place is. There is 
not a decent tea-shop nor are there even puhlie gardens with 
terraces where people can ait and enjoy the surpassing views. 
Almost the greatest joy at the end of the moasDon is watching 
the sunsets, which are positively Wagnerian. We have seen 
Handing and Siegmund duelling on the crest of their ridge and 
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the Valbyties licUiig bask to their rock on cJoTiii-borne cbargerii 
bearing the botlitB of dead heroes laid across their saddles, and 
at last Valhalla has opened to show Wotan and his gods waitiiig 
sorrowfully for the unett^pahle Dusk. 

But to return to our story. After General Twiss had rung 
off I began to wander how he knew already of our arrival in 
Sinda. It was drizzling os we straggled in and there a*ere few 
people in the streets nor was anything about our caravan speci¬ 
ally noticeable. Was it the luteliigence of the Govemment or 
the no less efficient Intelligence of the Bazaar which had been 
so expeditious ? Or was it — ^yes 1 that must have been it—one of 
the pulcka sahibs in the hotel who bad hastened to report to 
headquarters that a party of undesirable characters had arrived. 
I could imagine the gist of that telephone conversation:—** No, 
foreigners l*m sure — a frightful outsider with a big uocc—What 
have they been doing ? Up to no good—A party of sportsmen ? 
They certainly don't look it—climbing, did you say ?—^you 
don't call that sport, do you? " 

We still had a few days left before eatchiug the stcatner at 
Bombay, so we decided to spend most of them at Agra, visiting 
its incomparafale monuments of Mughal Art. At Kalka junc¬ 
tion, where the narrow-gauge railway from Simla joins the main 
line, we said good-bye to the two Jadhs, Djun Singh end 
Narauhu, who had continued to attend upon us in the hotel. 
In fact there iiad been some difficulty in persuading them that 
Simla was not a nest of robbers and that it was really needless 
for theni to lie across our threshold at night like wateb-dogs. We 
had suggested to tfiem that tltcy should walk backtoMussooriby 
a fiigb-level route, instead of descending to the plaini and going 
round via Debra Dun; but Djun Singh, who, if so commanded, 
would hove gone atone across five hundred miles of Tibetan 
desert without turning a hair, absolutely declined to risk himaeU 
in this tame bit of British territory, declaring it to be swarm¬ 
ing with crooks and brigands! Isliwar Singh, alios Otlsung, re¬ 
fused to be parted from us till the last possible moment and 
accompanied us as far as fiomhay, whence we saw him off on 
a return train, the day before we soiled. When the coast of 
India began to fade from sight, though we were full of excite¬ 
ment at the prospect of home, we could not help feeling some 
twinges of regret, which made us realize bow hopelessly we had 
tost our hearts. The Bimalayan germ, once CBught, works 
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inside one like a relapaiflg fever; it b ever biding its time before 
breaking out again with renewed virulence. Dr. Longstaff had 
warned us when we set out, once a man has found the road, • 
he can never keep away for long,” “It is certain you wUl 
return.” had declared Profwsor Tued, over supper, t^l even* 
ing at Namgya : to which 1 could only answer “ Amen ” in aU 
snecrity. 
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CFIAPTEH IX 

The Antechamber of Tibet 

UABCH, lOSO, fouflti «s again in the Himalaya t as tiic 

propbete had loretold; ur rather two of us, Eicbw^ Nichol^ 
ODd myself, (or of the ather members of the old 
Hieks and Colin Kirltus were not free to join us, and Cnarl« 
Warren had been yielded up, gnid^ngly, to the Everest ex|;^i- 
tion. A iilllc regret is not out of place m making an offei- 
ijjo I* as Aramis said in The Three illMahetecTj, 

In the interval between the two joiimcys, not only had our 
study of the Tibetan language continued with unfiagpog 
diligenc*, but also there had been a good deal of geuml reading 
and thinking round tlie subject of Tiliet and its institnttons. A 
path was beginning to Ik cleared through the maze of new and 
exciting impresfflons that we had collected, so that they could 
he sorted into some degree of order and related to our ordmary 

life. J 

One thing was evident to us; we could never more i™nin 
indifferent to those doctrines which underlay the Tibetaii 
culture. The little that wc had learned at first hand was 
evidence enough to prove beyond hesiUtioii that a precious 
treasure lay there: only he could hope to find the key, who 
firft earned the freedom of the Tradition through a mastery of 
the language, and through real sympathy with the mode of 
Ute and outlook of its votaries^ 

Our return into Occidental society, ^ter having spent some 
months separated from it, made it possible to^examine in e new 
and critical light many institutioiis that bed hitherto been takm 
for granted. Indeed, reversion to the old conditions came in 
many ways as a shock, for the restless, noisy daUy round seemed 
strangely futile after the manageable pace to which we had 
aecnstomed ourselves. We missed the quietness and the 
physical well-being of the mountain We, and we looked round 
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in vain for an aiiequate aubd^Utute lor tlml sense of which, 
more than anything, distiijguUhcil the people among whom we 
bad lately stayed. 

As soon as we began to make definite plans for another visit 
to the llast we invited two more climbers to join us, J» K. Cooxz, 
a very able mountaineer with whom 1 had l>een aasoeiated 
both in the Alps and in Wales, and F, S. Cuapsian of Greenland 
fame, a keen field ornithologist, w'lio alter leaving us, accom¬ 
panied the Political Officer ol Sikkim to Lhasa as private 
secretary, and finally capped his varied adventures with a first 
ascent of Ute lofty peak of Cliamolhari. The medical officer's 
place was filled by Dr. R. Boav oI Uverpool who, though he 
had done but little mountaineering, shared many of our other 
interests, especially the artistic ones. He was gifted as a 
linguist and in a short time managed to make considerable head¬ 
way with Ills Tibetan, to which a Buliiol accent lent an original 
flavour. 

The projected espeditian was to be divided roughly into two 
parts, First, we wished to attempt one or more of the peaks 
situated near the margin of tlie Zemu glacier in Sikkim, before 
the arrival of the monsixin about June, [n the second hall 
Cooke and Chapman were to be free to continue climbing in the 
north of Sikkim if they' wished, while the other three of na 
devoted ourselves to Tibetan studies. Tennission to enter Tibet 
proper was solicited from the Covemment of Lidia, who 
promised to take an early opportunity ol forwarding our 
application to the Lhasa autlioritics. The district for which 
we required a passport wai callcil Hlohrak, which means 
Southern Crag. It is a valley adjoining the north frontier of 
Bhutan and is reputed to be both of extraordiiuuy’' natural 
beauty and to coatain a numl^er of ancient monasteries of great 
interest, in one of which wc hoped to be aliowed to stay nud 
receive instruction. 

Hlobrak is famous as the birthplace of one of Tibet's great 
divines, Harpa. who, like the founder of the Spiti temples, 
earned the rare title of Translator, from having brought back 
doctrinal books to his country from India. Be is stlil more 
renowned as the spiritual guide of Tibet's most popular saint 
and national poet, Mila Bepa. The latter had started life as 
a notorious saniier. When his father died, his uncle and aunt 
seised on the inheritance and drove Mila and his moliier out 
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mio pt'dLLry, The widow veogeimce ojid adled on h^r 

Bon Eo show himsctf a miui by nacting a cru^i puAkhment from 
the UHUrpers of his patrimoDv. But his uncle only mocked the 
youth sayings M you arc declare w^ar on us: if IcW| 

cast apetls cm us [ The young man tCM>k tbcfm at their word 
and went in ^arch of a sorcerer able and willing to leach liini 
the art of black mngic^ Eventually be found Ills man and 
beemrue initiated into the mysteri^ of witchcraft. When be 
felt his powers suiBciciitly matuxedi he made his preparations 
and launched spells agaimt his imek^ss tiuuae, condenniiug alt 
who dwelt there to perish except twop hia unclt and auutp who 
were to be spared so that thc}^ might experience the angubb of 
their loss to the full. At that moment a fenat was in progrcfis 
and the horses belonging to the guests were stabled on Hie 
ground floor of the homier h still eustomary in Tibet lo-da>% 
while the family entertained their friends on tlie first floor* A 
maidservant^ aent down on an errand and deluded by the spelb 
imagined ahe saw a scorpion as big as a y&k tugging at the 
centra] pier that formed the main support of tlie bufldingp 
Unhinged by terrori she rushed shriekbig from the st4ble^ and 
her alarm communicated itself to the horses; upon which all 
tlie stallions burled themselves madly upon the marcs and a 
terrible fight ensued. The whole house was shaken so violently 
that il toppled down, burj'ing aU the company under the mins 
except the wretched aunt and unde* 

The news did not take temg to reach the ears of the old widow* 
who hastened to the scene of the disaster and added her trium¬ 
phant gibes to the M>trows of tlie hapless pair. To e?<capc tlie 
consequences of his crime Mila Repa had to flee the cmuitry ; 
but in exile he began to be tormented b>' remorse. His highly 
sensitive imd spiritual nature craved to understaniJ t!ie true 
meining of life. A chan« acquamtaiice happened to mention 
to him the name of ttorpa the Trauslatort and Mila instantly 
experienced^ as many yutnig Til>etans atill do, a conviction 
that hfit and he alone* was the Master to lead him into the Path 
of Truth. He get out at once for HTobrok where ^tarpa^ who 
is reproentedl in pictures as a rather stout* choleric^-looking 
mani already expected him* having hii appresacb through 

second sight. Mila offered himself body and soul to his Lama, 
and prayed that he would impart to him hb special doctrine. 
What I cried Marpa* feigning anger. ‘‘Do you think I am 
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goii^ to haud over seetels wUlch I brought all the way Itom 
ludU at great trouble and rbkT to the ftrttt eomer, to one more¬ 
over who is a wicked sorcerer, the slayer of 1 know not how 
many huroan beings? It h only after a tong probation that 1 
may'i If I see that you are really in earnest, instruct you in the 
doctrine.'* Uila, having agreed to his terms, awaited, his 
commands. 

The Laroa, who discerned in Mila’s entbusiBStic personality 
a wealth of possibilities which were only waiting to be released 
as soon as his past misdeeds bad been expiated, deliberately 
put him through a testing that would have broken the spirit of 
any ordmary man, treating him witlt the utmost hnr abotjot , 
snubbing him on every possible ocrasion, and displaying a short* 
ness of temper and despotic capricioitsness wbloh belied the 
deep respect that he really felt for his disciple, Marpa is still 
held up to admiration as the type of an uncompromising tTauser 
of character, who shrinks from no discipline that he thinks likely 
to aid the spiritual development of bis pupil. If few men have 
quite equalled Marpa in his almost ruthless mterpretation of 
a preceptor’s duties, many of the modern lanuHteachcFs to-day 
would be found to act on his principles to a surprising extent. 

One of the first measures taken hy Af arpa will perhaps astonish 
my readers, though to a Tibetan it would seem raoic natural. 
He ordered Mila Repa to use his magic arts to coerce the people 
of a village who. so he said, had offended him in some way. 
Mila, who was by this time consumed with shame for the 
murders that he had perpetrated by bis sorcery, crimes which 
he now appreciated at thdr true worth, suffered the pain of 
realization a hundredfold, now that he had to repeat them in 
cold blood ; but. like a true pupil, he never for a moment 
dreamed of disobeying his master. The strange-sounding com¬ 
mand was really a means of bringing home to Mila, in a way 
that no mere precepts could have done, the real enormity of the 
sin of violence, revealmg it to him in its true colours. The sole 
obicct of a genuine Lama’s training is realization; whatever 
does not conduce to that end is a waste of time. Innocence, if 
due to nothing more than ignorance of evil, is conBidered worth* 
lean. Not the new-born Imby, but the experienced sage is the 
Tiitetan ideal. It must lie admitted that in the history^of these 
events, Marfia got. out of a difficalty hy restoring to health the 
men, raU and birds that had suffered from his so drastic experi- 
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ment. Be then invented a fresh series ef tests. He ordered the 
buildisi^ of a house on a certain site and specified the exact 
design, ftlila was to erect it uuaidedt bringing every stone with 
his own Jumds. Wben after unspeakable toil it was completed, 
Haipa came along and said casiuiUy; Who ordered that 
absurd building to be put up there f " It was your Beverence,” 
answered Mila. “ I must have been crazy when I said it. Pull 
it down and rc-ercct it here.” This episode, with voiiatious, 
was enacted again and again. Mila was even made to replace 
the stones where tlicy had come from, miles away, carrying 
them on his back. 

At last whan the young man had proved that, though pushed 
to the limit of endurance, his steadfastness was utterly unshak¬ 
able, his formtdahle tutor relented, could hardly believe 

his ears when he heard the news that the coveted inidatiou was 
to be his at last. Then, in the centre of a ith^nkhor, or Sacred 
Circle, Marpa admitted his favourite pupil into the Order and 
cut his hair with his own hands. 

There follows one of the most moving episodes of the whole 
story, the description of the porting of the old Lama from his 
beloved disciple. After the stem lesson of Milams cruel labours, 
the poignant teudemesa of this ferewell is strangely affecting. 

MUa Repa’a autobiography, which he dictated later on to one 
of his own pupils, is the great masterpiece of Tibetan prose and 
has fortunately been competently translated into English, and 
into Fxeadi still better. It gives a mote vivid notion of how the 
Tibetan mind works than any other book that I know, and aa 
a picture of daily life it holds good to-day, though these events 
happened about the time of William the Norman, 

Mtla Repa became one of the greatest saints and by Eiis 
extreme power of concentration, succeeded in telescoping mto 
the space of a single earthly life, all those stages of Being that 
roust precede the Supreme tllumination of a Buddha. Be spent 
most of his Femaming years in reclusion in caves, some of them 
not far from Mount Everest, where one can still meet a few of 
his spiritual childFcn. There he meditated upon the Truth for 
the good of all creatures. The Order of X,amas which Marpa and 
he founded on Earth is called ivargpudpa or Verbal Tradition 
Order. It hands down, in golden succession, doctrines which 
perhaps represent the richest manifestations of Tibetan thought. 
The saint has revealed his most intimate musings in a collectioii 
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of spiritiifll |KW!iBs, ciiiiatteriied by «ii extreme sticductiiea* 
of expression. The autobiography is also a model of brevity; 
the style U vigorous and free from padding and tJie dialogue 

poatively scititillntes* ^ 

It was to the scene of St. Mila’s apprenticeship, to the 
moimuin valley hallowed by his footsteps, that we hoped to 
EO, and^ perliftps to receive there some taint reflected glimp^ 
of the teachings which he had dared to face in their dai^ng 
effulgence. A.s soon as our Sikkim plans bad been sanctioned 
by the India Office we set out, at the end of Fehraary. Had we 
been Tibetans wc might have felt dismayed by bad augurles, fM 
the 9hii> sailed on the last day of an unpropitious year, by 
Tibetan reckoning, instead of the date originally fixed, at the 
beffinnine of a new year. We had been promised that we ^ould 
sail under our old friend Captain O’Connor, who had taken i» 
out in at the last moment his ship was ordered to 

South Africa, ^ i a l j 

After an uneventful voyage we landed at Calcutta, huoyed 

up by hopes, little dreaming that wc were fated to be thwi^ed 
in every single item of our progranune : that wc should fail on 
our peak, and be nnable to set loot w Tibet; that OUT arrange¬ 
ments would work less smoothly then when we came out, quite 
inexperienced, three years before; and that luck would only 
turn at long last, when wc had left oiir chosen ground, and 
migrated to the opposite end of the Himalaya, wl^re, at 
p-hiyang in Ladak, a spiritual descendant of Marpa of Hlobntk 


would instruct us 1 . 

At SUipuri on the edge of tlie plain, where passengers for 
Kalimpong detrain, the sight of tlie flat-nosed, lugh-cbcck-boned 
faces of the hill-men filled iis witli escitcmenl. Wc packed m- 
to B diiv-en by a Nepali ehauffeur* oH nlon^ a road 

bordered by den» jungle, said to batboitt' tigers and elephants. 
A sharp turn into the Idlls, and the river Tista, flowing between 
batiks overgrown with luxitciant tropical foliage, came into 
view. There we saw the polished leathery leaves of wild 
banana and of the Indiarubber plant, palm-like cycads that 
called to mind remote geological ages, the light fronds of bam¬ 
boo, screwpines or PondutHU and creepers in amazing variety. 
The trees, coveted with ferns and oreffids, exhibited the chnr- 
acterisUc phenomena of damp tropical vegetation; fine air 
cables like telegraph wires, buttressed roots and subsidiary 
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trunks growing out of the ends of biancheg so that a whole grove 
might really be hut a mingle tree. Monkeys played overhead, 
and here and there huge butterfliesp known hitherto only from 
eoUecticinBi flitted past. But at the moment of ouf airivalv 
owiiig to the lailiire ol winter raim, the country was suHeriDg 
from drought and our car raised dotjds ol fine dust. This was 
to pmve onr ondouig on the mountain Iftter on, for the tjdaled 
rains arrived in May and tailed on into an early tdousoou, 
producing a very mhort and unsettled efimbing season^ 

Tlic opinion ol the bazaar folk at Kriiinpong was that one 
might luive expected as much, because it was the year appoinled 
for another Everest expediliotu The mountain spirits would, 
ol eouf^Ct send bud weather; anyone m their place would do 
jasl the saine^ Perhaps also a Tibetan magician was aiuuidng 
iiimsetf with tlie time-honoured pa&titoe of making hail! Mila 
Repa bad resorted to it In his unregenerste days. 

Having once spent some weeks in the forests of cquntorial 
South America, 1 was expecting to find the jungles of the Xisla 
volley equally proUfiCp since tlie rainfaU of Sikkim h enormouSi 
some IM inebea in the outer ranges. They were, however^ on 
ft markedly smnJler scale. The trees themselves were pertiops 
ludf the si?;et and did not produce the stately cathedral-like 
impression of Uie more highly developed tropical ram-forest. 
Creepers abo, though numer^msp. were mostly of the fine jasmine 
t5T>e. Tiuck-atemmed lUnas were relatively few: 1 noticed 
the rattan or climbing palm and the pothos, 4 scansoiial meni^ 
ber of tlie arum family, and another creeper with broad heart- 
shaped leaves. On the whole, much more light penetrates into 
these forestsK so that the plants have a less ecu^erc struggle to 
reach it and are not forced to resort so generally to complex 
expedients like air roots, such as appear in great profusion in 
forests where even the smallest gleam of liglit is precious. By 
tlie Tista there were open paths which on the Esseqiiibo o! 
Guiana would have liecn roofed av?7 by crimpers in less liian a 
couple of season?- Insects too, though conunun and fiplendiet^ 
did not hover round m anything tike the same numbers. It 
must l>e suppo^ tlmt the slightly higher (otitude (27° North, 
actually ontdde the tropics)* the sharper division into seasons 
fthe dry season tends to aei somewbal: like a ivinterl and per^ 
haps also the proximity of the plains of Hidia, which are com¬ 
paratively poor in apccics^ have jointly conspired to water down 
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the intensity of Kflture^s energy: btit even so, the forest i* of 
great inagnificencer $uch as temperate vegetation, even at ita 
best, does not quite equal. The beauty of the latter may not 
be less perfect in itself, but its posaibilities are more limited. If 
temperate woods resembb the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, 
tropical forests are a fugal concerto of Baeh or a six-p^ 
antheni by Palestrina, 

After crossing the Tista* the road wintis upwards in ntimerom 
bends, ineludlng one figure of eight, to a ridge 1,000 feet high 
with the bazaar of Kolimpoiig straggling along its crest. Moat 
of the upper levels have been cleared for eultivation^ and the 
hillsides arc terraced with maize. The area, both the outlying 
hamlets and the bazaar itscU, is a ]erry-buildcr*s paradise; most 
of the hutments consist of a few planks, sheets of corrugated iron 
and old bits of tin. The cultivators are largely Nepali settlers, 
who are diligent agriculturists. Many of them look not unlike 
the Garb walls whom wc met in while others show in 

their features traces of Tibetan admixture. They have cheery 
expressions and cziergetic movements; one can recognise them 
at a glance for a virile and pushing race; hut they must be rather 
a menace to the cxiatenerje of less aggressive tnees whose terri- 
tory they peacefully penetrate. We were told that their 
pfcucnce does constitute a problem, both for Sikkim and even 
in closed Bhutan, and that Nepali setttemeat Ims bad to be 
limited to certain areas, nthcrwbie they would overrun the 
whole place ; but whether the measures taken are adequate or 
not remains to be proved* Though nominal Hindast Uicy do 
not spare the wild animals, but slaughter them merciieSBly* 
Gurkha troops are notorious as poachers; but they are pleasant 
fellows and thdr ** sporting” character endears them ta the 
Europeans who ace in them something more familiar than b 
normally to be found in Asia. 

Kalimpong, which once belonged to Bhutan, but was part 
of a dbtrici annexed to British territory m 18^5,^ owes its com¬ 
mercial Importance to its position os a teiminal of the Lhasa- 
India trade route. Thousands of mules and pomes come and 
go, bringing the wool of Tibet to India oud carrying m exchange 
eotton, manufactared goods and also silk and other CtUneoe 
productfl^ In Kalimpong'$ rambling street of i^hops many 
races rub shoulders, Bengalis and merchants from Marwar 
celebrated for business acumen, neat little Nepalb and high* 
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clieek^d Tib«tflii5| l^nky bullrt-skallcd Bhiitane^ in ah.ort 
ftiriped tximost heroic-lopkinj^ Klutinbas with iheir litoadswortbi 
swingirig from tfaoir belta, lamas trading on belialf of their 
monasteries or intent on o visit to Buddh Goya in Bihari where 
the Victorious One obtained His final revelation. The best 
abops^ neatest, ^leanest and most taatefuJly arranged are those 
kept hy Chinese; the smiling faces of tlidr owners strike a 
friendly note as one walks ibrotigh the bar^anr. 

The European residents differ from those of an ordinary 
Indian bill-station in being les.% stiffr Enore tree and easyp in fact 
much more like the same people in England. No jaded govero- 
tnent eotties here to recuperate» there is no cantonment and no 
club. The presiding genius of KaJlmponi^ is The Very Rev% 
Dr. J« At Graham^ sometime Moderator of Uie General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland» Having come out as a missionary, 
tus attention way drawn to the crying evil of unwanted children 
of Anglo-Indian parentage, who, like Kim of old, hung about 
the streets of India, deserted and neglected. Dr* Graliam came 
to their rescue and^ starting from small heglnningSt built up a 
wonderful organkation to deal with the problem* The boys and 
girla are fosteredp educated and eventually placed in suitable 
trades or profciSsJans^ in all parts of the world, where mosl of 
tlietn have made good- Many firms, as wdJ as private personSt 
have recogniKed the great public benefit 0 I this work by lie^ 
coming regular subscriberB to Ita upkeep. It is a moving iispcri- 
ence to viidt the Homes in company with the saintly man who 
acts as father to this huge family. The unfeigned joy that lights 
up the rows of faceSp as he pushes open the doors of sticceasive 
claur-rooms, the general ntmosphere of health and confidcnecr 
the pleasant cottages among which the children have ticen sub¬ 
divided in small groups, instead of bemg allowed to grow up 
under barradc conditions^ all these things make the St. Andrew 
Homes deserve the much-abused name of □inrity. General 
Bruce once said to me: ** It is the Ihiest piece of welfare wwk 
in India/* 

I was privileged to moke a number of close friends in Kalini- 
pong. I have not named Uiemi but I trust that this intentional 
rcUcence will not be mistaken for forgetfulness- i am thinking 
of three households, which are rarely out of my thonghU for 
long. 

During my stay therct I spent every availabte moment in 
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trying to Improve ray Tibetnii. Having pkiced it tip in the 
western provinces, and gone on hiulding upon that foundation, 
my ear was not attuned to the dialect and accent of Lhasa, 
which is the tinfpia franca of educated Tibetans everywhere, 
1 bad several ieoehert at IColimpotig; one Of whoiHi on elderly 
layman, uaed to come and coach me on the hotel veranda. 
One day, as we were sitting at our lesson, I happenetl to see an 
ant crawling up the hem of his gown and picked it off and put 
it on the grass. You have done well,” said the teacher. “ 1 
rejoice to see that yoa did not unthinkitigSy squash the ant. Ton 
must be familiar with the doctrines that enjoin respect for life 
however lowly,’* ’* Y'es,” I answered, "I have heard Uie 
popular saying that any insect you see has {n'abably been at 
some time one or both of your parents.” This is a way of ex¬ 
pressing the idea that all beings are continuonsly pasnin^ from 
one state to another, according to the aettona which consciously 
or unconsciously affect them, so that all living things ore 
brothers, and all things whatsoever, one. This doctrine will 
be explained in detail in the chapter on the Hound of Existence. 

AVhile at Kalimpong I iiad many opportunities of investigat-' 
tng the attitude of the Tibetans towards animals, ss not 
a day passes but long trains of mules or ponies come and gn 
along the caravan roiite. I had already noticed in 1033 that 
Tibetans acted kindly and IhoughtJulEy towards their animals, 
and that ill^lemper, cursing and beating seemed unknowti 
among them. This ffrat opinion was reinforced by what 1 heard 
and saw at Kalimpong, in Sikkim and later in Ladok. I con¬ 
sulted several Drilish residents ao oa to check my facts, f think 
one h safe iti declaring that genuine cruelty la uncommon and 
that in their relations with the animal world, the Tibetans might 
serve a$ an example for many other rates. Their theoretical 
position is iwund frotn the start. Animats arc sensitive beioge, 
differing in degree., not in kind, from ourselves, and must be 
treated accordingly — so runs their teaching. Hunting or fish¬ 
ing are discouatenanced by the law, and foreigners admitted 
into Tibet are obliged to give a pledge that they will respect 
this prohibition. Wild aniifiah ore in consequence often very 
lame. Feeding of bird.s and fishes is considered a pious act. 
Meat-eating, thougii general because of the seiircity of other 
kinds of food on the plateau, is only admitted as a regrettable 
neecGsity, and the ftriclcr lamas and any others who abstain 
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from it altoge-thitr iiiucli respected. Tbe trade of butcher is 
in very bud odour^ thougli, with the sophist^ which comes so 
easily to mankinii, Tifusstilnians ore allowed to practise it at 
IJmsa, but outside the city boundary. 

Pack-animals travelling aiotig the tratic-routes suffer from 
frequent sores caused by the rubbing of the wooden pack- 
uddfes. 1 ha^'^c seen many bad open wounds, while there is 
hardly one mule or pony that does not show some patclies of 
white hair where an old sore has healed over. Jn Europe a 
bad sore on a horse is taken as clear proof of cruelty. Should 
not the same be said here? 1 thiiib: that a diScrent construe- 
tion should be pul on the evidence, and that the evU is almost 
entirely due tn the nature of the ground over which packs must 
be transported. The paths are often strewn with boulders; 
success Dlls of high mountaiu passes must be crossed where 
bluEtards overtake the travellcts; early or late in the season deep 
anowdrifts add to the difQculties. I was told that a driver is 
usually put b charge of from twenty to thirty mules; tlic men 
battle hard to Jiclp their animals, but th** faL«:k beyond one 
mim*s strength. If the ponies themselves were like the nervous 
creatures that we know over hero, the number of coaiiAltica 
would bring all trafSc to n atandatiil; hut the Tibetan pony or 
mule Ls as tough as his master. \Vh«m he falls over, if there is 
no one at hand to help, he just scrambles up and goes on his 
way. One English resident also told me that the aulmals 
eventually become hardened to the pack-saddles and that the 
second-growth skin is less liable to sores tlian before, ^kn im¬ 
proved saddle was once ilesigned ; but it was unpossiblc to get 
it tried seriously, os the existing fiattem is tizne-bonoured ami 
alighUy cheaper too. Wc know over here how difficult il b to 
overcome the cunservatism of sunple people. 

In Southcto Europe, where sores on aiiitnab are common, wc 
find them mvaiiahly associated with emaciation from under- 
feedbg, beatmg and goading, and especially with the habit of 
leaving the pack-saddles on day and night out of sheer laziness. 
In Tibet, I regortl tlie sores, Lliough greatly to lie jxgrcltecl, 
as a comparatively minor ill, among the many evib by which 
man, os Schopenltauer said, has “ turned the Earth into a hell 
for the anitnala,” hotti because the sores seem to recover under 
good treatment on reaching home, and because they arc cbiefl)* 
the outcome of extremely bard conditiotia of life, which the men 

E* 
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also endure in cquid degree; they are not caused by malsTOleace, 
indifiereiice, denial of the anminla* lust rights, or, as so often 
happens, eiraply by indolence. All this mitigates the evil con¬ 
siderably, and though one would not exactly diooso to be born 
a mute on an Asiatic earavau route if one could avoid it, J con¬ 
tinue to rate the Tibetans high in their treatment of animals. 
Above all, they admit the right principle, so that, in case of 
abuse, there is something to appeal to. 

At the same time it would be easy to misread the motives 
that govern the Tibetans in their attitude towards cruelty. 
Their treatment of animals, in which thrir standard is above 
average, ixtust not lead us into ascribing to them our own tender¬ 
heartedness and inability to witness pain without repugnance. 
By no stretch of imagimition could they be called famnamtai^ 
Uns, even when their acts conform to the humane code. With 
us the chief objectioD to cruelty is the actual pmn inflicted ; not 
fio with tlic Tibetan, whose powers of enduring pain without 
flinching are great, but who can also look unmoved upon suffer¬ 
ing that woidd horrify US. For him, the feeling of hostility, 
which leads to the doing of an injury, is far more seriaus than 
the pain involved in the cruel act. The two points of view difler 
profoundly, even if they sometimes approach in their resolts. 

The Buddhist takes for his starting-point the rights of ail his 
flving felbw-crcatures, rights which he recognizes in theory, 
whatever may be his own practice. The sinfulness of ill-treat¬ 
ment lies in riie ignorant denial of those rights and in the 
indulgence of anger or self-interest. For our part, we make a 
marked distinction of prineiple between the rights claimed for 
mao and those accorded to animals. The latter can vary 
between moderately lull rights—sometimes mazred by a pat¬ 
ronizing attitude—slight recognition, and non-existence. On 
the other hand, our objection to pain is extreme. We fear it 
greatlv for ourselves and, by a projection of our own highly- 
developed sensibility* we recoil from the idea of inflicting it 
on others. 

The Tibetans, on the other hand, take little stock of pain 
HS such. A man who would not commit a cruel act himself, 
i?ouid be unmoved by the severest torture suffered by either mnn 
or beast, provided be was convinced that it was Inevitable or 
deserved. If it were purely the result of chance, he would 
probably feel no strong impulse to seek a way to remedy it. A 
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man who would put himself to. no end of tiouble in order to 
spare his a nima l s , might experience little horror on witneasng 
an accident to one of those same ammals; even a deliberate act, 
such as a painful penalty decreed by tiia criminal law, would not 
stir his feelings. * 

For lu pain is a comparatively rare occurrence; where it 
exists we try to hide it from public gaze* Our fear of it for 
ourselves, as well as humane teachings, tiave sharpened our 
imagination, so that we no longer fed able to apply it even 
towards the worst criminals. We only tolerate it openly in 
war, and to some extent in sdentlAc research; in the latter 
case our besetting fear ol the pain of disease works the other 
way and overcomes our nonnal inhibitions. There are ol course 
other horrible cruelties like trapping for furs; but they are 
allowed to continue because the pain is out of sight and is 
accepted as an incidental feature. The same applies to some 
of the measures token against those wild am m ala that are 
counted as “ veirmm.** These remarks apply to Rngland, one 
of the most humane countries in the world: in many other 
parts of Europe tile attitude towards ammalfl is appalling, both 
in theory and practice, [n some modem States torture for 
political causes has begun to regain favour; but even there it 
is not yet safe to indict it publicly. 

It is rare to find in the same person l»th remarkable stoicism 
under pain and a quick sensitivity to the sufferings of othen. 
The martyr’s fortitude and the tormentor^s callousness are 
ever prone to change places, if fate should so order things, 
Eucopeans who travel in independent Tibet should not forget 
this, in the event of their wishing, for any reason, to have 
recourse to the protection of the law. They must expect the 
cri m i n al, in that case, to suffer penalties that may greatly exceed 
what they themselves would consider just, let alone endure. 
Whether they are prepared under such circumstances to 
the responsibility of invoking the Jaw, is a matter for their 
own conscience. 

The virtues of the Tibetans in their reladons with animals, 
they owe chlcfiy to their Buddhist principles, which remain 
unquestioned, even if they are not applied consistently. Were 
such to be the cuse, indeed, it could not Hut faring about the 
abolitioD of aU cruelties. But of objection to pain for its own 
sake there is little, and mhnman practices hallowed by custom. 
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aticb 99 liie sIAU^bll^r af luunuils in «<rUui iluctricU by sufToua- 
Uon, do not stb the puhJic caiiH>tene«. 

One of Hiy presBinj; duties after my arrivaJ was to go ovw 
by car to Gangtok, the capital of Sikkim, and introduce myself 
to the Political OHicer, Mr. fi. J. Gould, who controlled the 
issue of passports into TibeU He had very bad news for us. 
A report hnd arrived cooemung an untoward inddenl on a 
different part of the frontier which, it was feared, Eiad annoyed 
the Lhasa authorities. In consequence the promise of forward¬ 
ing on our application for a permit to go to HlobirBk could not 
be fulfilled. It was a great blow; all our plans were m the 
mdGngq»t. There was, however, nothing to be done now but 
to carry on with our immediate programme of climbing in 
Sikkim. We spent sevenU days at Gangtok orgamzing trans¬ 
port. Mr. Goidd moat kindly offered two of us the hospitality 
of the Residency and its lovely garden. 

During our stay in Gangtok, S.tt. the Mnbaraja of Sikkim 
received us sevirral tunes and treated us with every possible 
consideration; 1 would like to express to him the graiefol 
thanks of all our party. I am myself specially indebted to 
him; for when a chance remark made iiim aware of my 
cherished desire to embark on a genuine study at Hrat band of 
the Tibetan doctrines, for their awn sake and not out oE mere 
scientific curiosity, he gt>oke eueouraguig words which I have 
not forgotten. 

By far the most interesUng of the sights at Gangtok is the new 
temple attached to the palace, which ims only recently been 
completed by the relgmsg Maharaja. Both the structure and 
the interior decorations and fittings are new. It is significant 
that a work has been esrried through in this little Himalayan 
principality which would nowadays be well nigh impassible in 
tlte capitals of the richest States in the world. Eatermdly the 
building ia plain, built in two storiai like all Sikkim temples, 
Tlie nave, well ptoportioned and resting on pillars with the 
usual Tibetan bracketed capitals, is lined with mural painting* 
by •the l>est contemporary' artists from Tibet. Sy'mbotical 
figures, Hiustratiog metaphysical doctrines, scenes from the life 
of the Buddha and from local church history, bonds and panels 
of conventional foliage, have all be^ executed with precision 
and in animated style. The eolonrs ore dean and wdl blended; 
the only fault that enn be alleged against them is their rather 
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•ggrcMsivcly new Appearance, mtensirtcd by Uu; fact that tliey 
have had to be cveriayed with a coat of gitissy varnish, to 
protect then* from the huniiJ cJimutc- It is to ln! hoped that 
thiie iriiJ tone this down- 

Hi" Highness also showed us hb private chapel and hia 
wonderful colketion of f’hanicfljt or painted acroUs- One of 
titeae, Uluatrating the doctrine of the Wheel of Existence, was 
the work of Ills own uncle who is a lama in Tibet. But the 
crown of all his possessioiis is a set of t’hankfls honing in the 
diiung~rooin of hi" house, which are tint only the htical of their 
kind known to me, hat rank among the greatest masterpieces of 
p<^intTn|T anywhere. These are not of recent date: they were 
executed In Khom, julioining Western China, Whoever painted 
them was one of those rare geniuses who show their superior 
powers as nnmisiakabiy in the most insignificant details os in 
their treatment of human figures and in Uie general composi¬ 
tion. AI) the better Tibetan t’hnnlcfli are competently dra™; 
but in this case there is an extra tpjsJity in the actual line which 
has been granted to tew outside tlie circle of the great artists of 
China and Japan. In the Maharaja's t-hankaa slight Chinese 
inRuemv might almost be Kuapccted. They seem somewhat less 
austere than the ordinary run of Tibetan work. The treatment 
of trees ond landscape in particular suggests an artist who shares 
the Chinese feeling for Nature. They provide much more Uuui 
a mere background to set off the figures and illustrate the story ; 
each separate feature seems Instinct with n life of its own, besides 
taking its place in the composition. I feel that it is a special 
privili^ to liave been permitted hy His Highness to reproduce 
photograplu (facing pages l‘Jl and *30) of two of these rctnork- 
ablc t’hfinkas. 

The proxiraity^ of the new temple has put the Uatiaraja^s 
present house rather out of coimtenonce. It was erected in a 
previous reign, at the tim e when the first wave of imilation of 
European styles was sweeping over Asiia, Possibly the Hesidency 
building may have had something to do with setting the fashion; 
though John Claude White, the first British Hesident, who built 
it, was hy no means out of sympathy with the cause of native 
art, He showed his enlightenment, remarkable fur the time, 
by opposing the introduction of chenucal dyea into Sikkiin. It 
is a pity his policy in this matter is not still applied with un¬ 
relenting severity. He ndt'uonatnrolly put up for bis own use 
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Ml Englidi MUBtry hauset as a reminder of home; but had he 
foreseen the effects of his example, he might h&ve acted 
differently. 

Besides the royal shrine, there lx a conspicuous monastery on 
the top of Gangtok hill, to which we paid a call, at the hour 
of afternoon setrice. When I knocked on the door to aak 
admittance, the lama doorkeeper must have been puzzled by 
my appearance and accent: I suppose I pronounced Tibetan 
rattier differentiy from on Englishman. I overheard him 
whispermg “ He must be from Lndak "“prophetic words, as it 
happened. 1 thought of Madame David-Nccl when she stayed 
at Lhasa disguised as a beggar, for she also had been taken 
for a Ladaki. 

The seri'lce was not edifying. The lamaa who foregathered 
in the choir seemed bent on getting through their orisons in the 
briefest poissible time. They gabbled mechanically and turned 
to stare and gossip quite unashamedly. It was the “ vain 
repetition " mentioned in the Gospel, vain by reason of Its 
inattentioa, for repetition is not Id itself harmful a nd has iti 
uses. In Tibet, the lielinquents would soon have heard from 
the monastic censor, and maybe felt the weight of his whip too t 
There b plenty of room for reform in the Sikkim lamaserlea, real 
reform, not revolutionary innovation, but a return to earlier 
practice and a stricter enforcement of rules that already exist. 
There is a great difference between these two policies. 

Unlike so many Hindu and Hosjesn rulers, the Maharaja and 
his Court invariably wear their iraditioual dress, ThLs wise and 
salutary practice, in keeping with the dignity of a prince, is un* 
fortunately not copied as it ought to be by ^e omcials of petty 
rank. Postal servants. oi-erseeri onroads and, most serious of all, 
schoolmasters, are frequent offenders. This lost case is sped ally 
regrettable because of their influence upon the character of their 
youthful and uncritical charges. I used to meet the school Ixjys 
returning home in the evenings with their satchels: some ol 
them looked in the picture, but far too many were got up as 
grotesque travesties of European children. There is no law I 
should welcome more than one which made it ■ duty of every 
employee of the State to wear his natione! costume. The same 
rule Aould be applied to school childien. Designers of school 
buildings and Government ofhcei might appk this principle, 
•o far os is practicable, to the style of their krehitecture and 
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hirniihiitg. It is only loDg after people liave nJkuiiuifllied their 
bentftge that they bfigin to feel regrets; but then the attempt 
to reconstmct the past is only t<KJ liable to result lu a mere 
romauUc affectation, like the Gothic revival in Europe* The time 
for devising eounter-meosuriGs against the evil tendency is nowp 
liefore it has had time to gather its full foree^ 

I believe that this question of costume^ externai though it 
may appear at first sights ii a crucial one for Indian China^ Japan 
and Ollier nationfl too. It has become a aymlx^l of something 
far more deep-seated^ a touchstone by vrhieh the traditioiml 
and anti'traditional souJs can be distmguidied. That I am 
not alone in thinking so, is proved by the actions of those to 
whom^ in this mattert I fed most opposed p I call to witness the 
inveterate Occidentali^enSp Kemal Atetilrk and his Persian 
and Afghan imitators ■ for tliey, though from diametricaily con¬ 
trary motives^ came to the same conclUBicin as myself. They 
wished to uproot tiaditioni to snap the links that bind their 
people to history. They too felt the power of arymbob; that is 
why they perwenfeed ail the outward signs of native culture and 
forcibly imposed trousers and bowler hats, Fomamsed archi¬ 
tecture and jaM orcheEtras* They accepted for a criterion o! 
civilization, conformity to the Western modeU and that alone. 
In their eyes nuch an object as a typewriter was mure thoo a 
UBeful tool to do a certain job; it became invested with mystical 
qualities, like an emblem of progressiveness in the uew era, 
Thdr ideals matched their outward trappings* JUlitaristie 
nationalismt identification of propaganda with education, hatred 
of re%loi] and denial of the private authority of conscience, 
above nil the exaltation of feverish action over thought m every 
sphere, these were their ideas of culture. 

In encouraging continst, I mtiat tdJ the story of how in 1D87 
I was visited in ray home in Liverpool hy tlic Ulongol lama 
Wangya], whom I have mentioned before and to whom this 
book owes so much* He came over in his national dres$ and 
always wore it while in England. On the voyage some Imlians 
tried to frighten htm by prophesying that he would be laughed 
at; they even told him that the police would interfere viith 
htm if he dtd not change into European clothes t Not only did 
no such th in g happen, but people who met him, repeatedly went 
oul of their way to comment favourably on bis appearance. Tlie 
only minor eiiticism I ever heard was over a pair of tan shoes of 
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English mRkfl and a Hombnrg hat that he sometiines wor«. ! 
was aikkcd why lie spoiled in& beautiitil dws witti thoae incan- 
gmous additions 1 That is how it struck EngLbh pe<ip]e. 1 
wijili sonit- of my Oriental frii^db would lay this tq heart, 

To cite one more example, I remember the uiuTer^l adinira- 
tioD which greeted that noble Chinese Christiaii llr« H Zi Kn 
whenever he came over to our country to address the Student 
Christian Movement* He owed this honour not only to his 
own rare personality but also partly to the tact Ihat^ clad as 
he was in his becoming national coi-ttiniep the frame liefittcd 
the picture. On the otlier hand tbn^ litdiana wlioui one meets 
walking along the pavcmenls of Loin Ion, wearing a pink lurbiui 
and a block beard, in cumhUinlion with a check golf jacket and 
plus-foursr simply appear ludicrous to European eyes, and it is 
almost impossible to rid oneself of the idea, despite any assertion 
to tJie contrary, tliat tins grotesque attempt at imitation masks 
a sense of inleriority deep down in the heart. It is even more 
difficult to understand why the Japanese, who are citizens of a 
great Power^ as greatneisa is judged tcwlay, conUniie to act in 
a similar manner. They are a t >711 cal example of what happens 
to a people when it starts eopyingi even for a perfectly under- 
standiibfe reason, without di^crimination and with unsetiling 
precipitancy, I recently saw a pbotogTsph of a ceremony in 
Korea where the Koreans present were all dressed in their white 
rubes, while the Japanese ofilciaht were wearing that most un- 
liecoming of uniforms, the frock-coat of the ^eighties. They 
tooked ridleutous and one could have laughed, were the whole 
subject not so depressing. 

A general reversion to the traditional custume on tlie part of 
mak Indians^ and Chinese and Japanese of tlie educated classes^ 
especial iy students and officials—ladles seem uauimy to have 
tnorc com Age and sounder iiLstiiicts in these ihinga—would, in 
my opinio ti, earn general r^eat from Em-opeans. Sespccl is 
tiic first ^tfp towards frirnrlahip. Slavish imitation b the wav 
to get one^tf despised^ when all talk of equality or n5eonciliati<^ 
Hccomet* futile* Of coutm 4?ertsin adaptations for climatic 
reasons have to be made when troveiling abroad, just oa our 
own people do in India* No one suggests walking down Picca¬ 
dilly in January to a lomdoth, or cleaning a motorcar attired 
in silken raiments The only thing to guard against is any 
tendency to make the proposed reform in a defiant or aggrtssive 
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nmnner. 11 the Itulinn magistrate would ame day appear in 
his r.oittt, or the undergraduate at hia lecture in India or at 
Oxford^ wearing tiia'Indian dress in all men's Bigfat> in^out 
any fuss, then the lesson would sink in; nor would its mu^tive 
be in danger ot misinterpretation. The Tibetans have shown 
a sound judgment in tbia matter. In the border countries, 
where the two opposing tendcocies meet lace to lace, lor-seeing 
leaders might do much to raise the morale ot their weaker 
followers, and gradually the tide would roll Imck even ftom those* 
places where it has begun to encroach on the dykes of tradition. 



CHAPTER X 


Defeat im Siiu¥ii 

THE Tulley of the Tbta^ approached by a short descent horn 
the Penlong passp is the ordinary route from Gangtok to North 
S ikkim . It IS a sylvan fairyJand which should have iospircd 
poets; but its name has , been more often associated with the 
unpleasant topics of malaria and leeches, True, the disease 
is common in the lower parts o( the valkyi especially during 
the rains; but the upper reaches, along which the path of ex¬ 
peditions lies I aret except for one stretch # free from it. It is only 
in the rainy season that certain sections are overrun with 
leeches; at other times of the year they are only found as a 
scourge in some uniuualiy moist exde-vallcys; 

When our caravan marched up the four stages between Gang¬ 
tok and Lachhen* at the gate of the Zemu glacier volley, the 
drought had not yet broken and vegetation was not showing 
at its best* There were few InsectG or flowers; only here and 
Uierc a vivid purple splash indicated a plant of Dendrobium 
orchid perched up in a fork of Hie branches. I will leave more 
detailed description till our reitim in the monsoon when every* 
thing had come to life ngalu^ In the space of a lew days on our 
outward journey we went through the gamut of the yearns 
seasons in reversei starting from the perpetual high summer of 
the subtropical EonCf passing within a few troura into an ever¬ 
green sub-temperate summeri then gradually rising to temperate 
spring, till finally, after climbing abruptly on to the much 
higher shelf, where stand the pretty chalets of LachheUt we 
were back again in a landscape of leafless trees, except for the 
conifers; the first touch of spring was just showing in the red of 
tree rhododendrons* the wax^^ white hlooms of magnolias, and 
the mauve of primulas dotted over the brown turf* Whm wc 
reached the glacier, after a brief stay in the village^ we had 
token the final step back into a wintry snowbound worlds 
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Lfichticn atofiils on a roinor carovao route leading into 
Sikkim from Tibet^ which has been foUowed by several Everest 
exx>edttioiis. Tlie Zemu torrent, wlueh leeds the Tifitu witii the 
drainage of a huge group of snow nioudtainai culminating in the 
gigantic massif of KangchiicndzoTiga, cotnes out some two miles 
beyond the ^illagei. which tlius occupies a atmlegie position 
oo the fwitli of portitjs intent on climbing in these parts. The 
villagers, w^ho provide a good deal of the porterage;, are wdl 
aware of their power to bold the difnbers up to ransom; they 
do it with some show of rustic e^nning^ tl^ugh quite good^ 
humouredly. Tlmt idea is to try to spin nut the stages between 
Ifflchhen and the proposed Base Camp so that they^ l>eiitg: paid 
not by distance hut by the day^ may reap the mitsiumm profit, 
II is nccessanr" to be wary when making an agreement with 
them and to drive a keen bargain oneself^ if possible laying 
down beforehand what stages will be oflcially reeognired 
icfespective of the time taken. Lachhenpas can be ^tonishingly 
quick when there is natliiuif es:tTA to be gained by b^ns 
dilatory; when about their own business they cover great dur 
Unces at a remarkable speedy earrymg superhunum loadsj 
and never resting till they have reaebed the other end. when 
they Icl themselves reisjc. These people are all bom pleaders. 
They wHi talk interminably before they accept your terms, but 
once ati agreement has been made, they wUJ not try to violate 
it; for they are not educated to the ways of the great outer 
world and Imvo yet lo kam that one can always a loop¬ 
hole for wriggling out of one^s pledges, 

Ladihen runs its affairs on a curious sembcommunistic basis. 
Property is privately owned; but all take their share of work 
that ofFects the ^ullage as a whok^ Kiiles have been made 
whicli aim at preventing one family from gfitting an unfair 
Rdvantage over the others by such means as an early sowing, 
or a reaping of the crops before the date lairl down hy the com¬ 
mune. which meets to debate in the ugora oa the rfgc of the 
village* Hegulations having this end In view are often enforced 
with urnmaginative rigidity, not taking into accoimt whether 
a field faeea the sun or has a different kind of soil* Ifadame 
Dftvid-Ncel. who spent several ycora near Laehhen, tells some 
amusing atorics of how the piineiple is apt to be mferpreted* 
She WErs bereclf nearly forced to accept a whole pack of hounds, 
bemuse a family which sold her one dog, was considcredi by 
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^ domgi to have tilled to steal a march on ili neighljouis. 

Tbu headman, recognirtd by Govcrameiit, is the person wbo 
Buta as eo-lKitwecn for strangets- At the lime of our visit, he 
was an obliging and intelligent man in the early thirties, who 
had been to school in Gangtok and could speak, ami even write, 
a little EngJbh. As spokesman for Jiis people, he always tried 
to obtain for them the most advantageous terms ! but lit also 
saw to it that bis part of the bargain was foitbluliy carried 
owtv 

One morning he prestnied liiinsetf at tlie rest-bouse and 
asked to Me the doctor- He wished to be overhaitled, tor he 
was suffering from an annoying complaint, and another medical 
ninn whoTO be had consulted had shown liimscU incapable of 
prescribing a remedy. Whenever he drank n lot of brandy, 
so he said, bis eyes began to water; but the other doctor had 
suggested notiung more helpful than that he should in future 
iib f tai n from taking brandy, an obviously impossible solution. 
He hoped tliat Dr. Boaf would give him a medicine to atop 
the flow of tears without interfering with other paramount 
interests 1 

Above the village there stood a small monastery, of not more 
t han twenty lomas, which nevertheless had arquired conaidw 
ahlc fame through its abbot, a most remarkable man, who 
styled himself tlie Lachhen hermit. He occupied a thatched 
cottage adjoining the temple and liad gained bis title by spend¬ 
ing several yeara in meditation in mountain retreats. He was 
considered to have advanced very far on the road to Buddha- 
hood. 

We naturally fdt a wish to make Ills acqiiaiiitunee, so we 
sent won! to ask leave to come and pay emr respects. When 
we arrived at the monastery, wc were told to wait a few minutes 
as the ahhot was not quite ready to see us. While we stood 
outside, several lamas rushed here and tlierc in a fevertdi search 
for five chairs, congitlered indispensable to the proper reception 
of the party. After four stools had been catried into the 
abbot^a room, a filth one, a wicker armchair, wm produced; 
but the door was too narrow to admit it. As the lamas 
straggled to force it through the entrance, I tried in voin to 
explain that so much trouble on our behalf wo.^ unnecessary. 
When once a Tibetan has made up his mind that politeness 
demands a certain course of action, no power on earth will 
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turn liim from his purpose. The guest m^y be made to wait 
all night out in the cold* but timt U prelemble to imidtiug 
lutn^ 

When their frantic efforts to eoax the armchair into the door* 
way proved Irutilesiip they turned their attention td the win¬ 
dow. One young monk heaved vigoroualy from the outside 
while another pulled with all his strength from within. We 
fearrd tliat the whok cottage would collapse, but suddenly^ 
with a crashf the armchair lurched through the window, iu a 
aeeondp agitadon ^vc way to their normal bland demeanour, 
as we were smilingly ushered kiio the august presenee* 

We stepped into a dimly lit rooiUp furnished with altar, 
tampsp acroLls and tx>oks. On a rug by the window, turned 
BO that the disturbing rays of the sun should not faO directly 
ou tus ffuccp a rather fat man in orange robes was seated, 
Bitddba fashion. His face was broad, with twinkling, humor¬ 
ous eyes, his hair long and wispy; from his ears hung t pair of 
large gold ringB. The great tl^kness of Ms neek was increased 
by a prominent goitre; the whole effect might have been comic 
but for the aura of power which seemed to radiAte from his 
person, making one feel at once that here was no ordinary 
mortal. Aetuallyp 1 have never looked on a more impresdve 
face, despite its grotesquenesB. 

We presented a ceremonial scarf and were then invited to 
take our seats in strict hierarchical with myself m the 

armchair. After this there followed a brief and forma) conversar 
tion, during which I asked him to be so kind as to bUos the 
porters before we started up Die Zemu. The abbot offered us 
some atakp or rice spirit; we were each served with a bow) 
of the liquid. 1 took a sip; it was the nearest t hi n g to neat 
Bulphuric acid tlmt I have ever tasted and I spent the rest of 
the hour dddling with my eup and pretending to sip it h-om time 
to time. 1 do not think that much of the predous hrivwater 
WAS wasted, for no doubt all that remained in our bowb was 
afterwards carefully poured back into the bottle. 

The stage wus set for the bJessiiig ceremony on the open 
space before the tempJe, where a high scat was installed for the 
abbot and facing it^ five lower onea covered with imidl Tibetan 
rugs for us* The porters^ both Lachlicn men and our nucleus 
of Darieeling Sherpos, gathered round,, and then the bennitp 
attended by his lamas, mounted the dais. He was wearing on 
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hb a queer hat of papier rtiiche, shaped ratJia like a 

top hat and secured under the chin with a string^t which nuide 
him look even DWTC peculiar. 

Before the service began, offerings were presented on behdf 
of ourselves and our party. The porters gave him a white 
sparfj which is as indispensable in Tibetan social intercourse as 
a visitiogeard in nineteen th-ceutuiy Engtandf and a ailver 
ooin, while 1 handed him a large t'hoTtko of the green Dobna, 
a divinity who plays a part analogous to that of the Blessed 
Virgin in the Christian religion. It had been sent bo me from 
North China and we hml brought it out to Sikkim in accordance 
with our policy of giving as presents only those things that 
would fit in with their surroundings and which would^ not be 
in danger of acting as “ carriers ” of the germs of Occidental* 
ism. For gifts to temples I had brought three such scroll' 
pictures and two silver lamps made in Greece over a century 
ago; for highly-pIaMd peTBOnages there were rings and a 
pendant made by my goldsmith brother- We had. besides, a 
number of semi-precious stones, unset, such as garnets and 
amethysts, coraelians and lapis lazuli; these were suitable for 
persons of medium status, while for people of higher rank we 
b<id reserved a few aquamarines and tourmalines. 

Stones, being endowed with an mtrinaic beauty that cannot 
be affe ct ed by time or fashion, are made to fit ioto any cultural 
schente. ancient or modern- In presenting them, we fulfilled 
two aims, for the recipients were likely to entrust the setting 
of the stones to a local craftsman, thereby lending practical 
support to hi** art. For iieopfe of lower rank I considered it 
harmless to give certain manulactured articles such as plain 
knives or packets of needles,' but for such i>resettta 1 relied 
chielly on Chinese glass beads, which, thongh cheap, were 
traditional objects free from the deadly untfonnity of machine- 
made articles. 

For those who care to follow Um principle, the choice of 
presents becomes a simple one. For lastance. mi ambassador, 
if he also look unEct stones, could grade them so as to suit 
every tank from the highest downwards. To the Sovereign a 
diamond, to a Minister an emerald, to a local governor an opal 
and so on. ll is easy to be thoughtless and play the part of 
a tempter, offering things which will help to corrupt pcople^s 
taste ^ playing on their mere love of novelty. In ancient times, 
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wheD the products of every ctmntry were more or less nrtistie, 
such preeaQtioas i^e Deedless: indeed, quite the coutraty, for 
the exchange of artistic products bct'H'celi inttioos was a means 
of mutually' stimulating their creative instincts. Sut now, it 
is diflerent, and most oi our present day '* art products ’* ue 
unfit to reprcsEnt £iiglaiid*s taste. Their intraductioii into a 
society whose ortistie taste is uncorrupted is datigcrtius. The 
precious atones furnish an easy solution of the problem and 
their influence cannot but work in the right direction. 

The abbot’s benediction differed entirely from that of the 
lama who oBknated for us at SarslI in lUdS. The Lachhen 
prelate remained seated throughout, and let us die tip one by 
one to receive from him a few drops of a strange decoction. We 
sprinkled our hands witii it and sniffed a little up our noses, 
after which he gave us an eqtudly mysterious pill to swallow. 
Then, to the accompanintent of an invocation, rice grains were 
thrown up into the air and the service concluded with a dia- 
tribution to everyone of smoU muslin scarves, knotted in a 
peculiar manner by the abbot himself. As he fuinded oat 
each one, be arid t “ May your stay tn the taountrina be 
happy.” 

Bather late on our last eveiiitig, 1 wandered out alone by the 
path that led to the entrance of the Zeniu volley; the others 
were still busy packing. As I was returning Irani ewords 1 
saw n pathetic right. Two men were approaching from the 
aide of the village, weired down by bulky' burdens, at least 
eighty pounds each. One of them walkecl ahead at a hriab 
pace and the second, wlio was blind and tied to hin> by two 
bits of string, arm to arm, followed without liesitation over 
the irregular ground. Where are you baiind for P *' 1 stopped 
to ask. ” W'e ore going over the Koiigra pass lu Kumpa 
Doong ”—that is, over a puw 17.QUO feet high across the 
mountains at a season when snow was still lying quite deep t 

Alas,” cried the blind man, woe is me; for twelve years 
I have not seen the light. Who b there to take pity on me r ” 
1 felt much affected, but could tliink of nothing to say. I 
saluted them and had moved off a few paces, when I suddenly 
recalled a story in Madame David-Neel’s book about her famous 
journey to Umsa. She telb huw site met a dying man by the 
roadside and found a way of ccimforting him. I turned nod ran 
after the pair, who were walking away rapidly. I nudged the 
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tcAdloLg arm and lie turned round in surprise. " listen, 

friend,*’ I said, ** to the possessor o! the eye of the doctrine 
there is no darkness- In the Western Paradise of the Buddha 
who IS named Boundless light the sun shall rise for you once 
again/* A dash of joy chased the blank despair for a mooaent 
from the blind maxims face, while his comrade thanked me with 
a touching look of gratitude. 

Next day the whole party set out by the same path on wliich 1 
had met the blind tnun. Before we hod gone a mile I noticed 
that the Lachhenpas were walking badly, advancing a hundred 
5 'ards at excessive speed and tliea putting down their loads and 
starling to gossip. The syroptoxns were uiunistakable: I saw 
the ghosts of the troublesome portera at Gongotri rising again. 
But this time I was no longer a raw han d. If they were work¬ 
ing for a prolongation of mBrching time in order to earn more 
days* pay, we could manoeuvre lor position too- One thing to 
do'was to pick out the wUliog elements and play them against 
the HoUbevists, and another, to anticipate intended halts and 
rush the men quickly past attractive camping-sites on to ground 
where a stop was oot so alluring. At each inviting spot 1 was 
ready for them and managed to husUe a few beyond it, with¬ 
out lietraying my feelings- The men were argumentative but 
friendly and often a jest was enough to keep them on the 
niave. 

There was one young fMirtcr, with a very droll expression, 
who was conspicuotiB f^ his strength, speed and reliability, a 
fellow who gave no trouble and was a pattein to the othem. 
“■ Whet's his name? " I asked. ** Oh I hc*» a loony, soft in 
the head I ” I was told: actually he was slightly sub-nonnal. 
Of course oui Sherpas were always entirely dependable; bnt 
they tended to forge ahead too fast for the force of their example 
to influence the otbeis- 

Our three days'trek to the Zemu passed off quite satisfactorily 
in the end, though it required constant vigilance to control the 
troublesome elements among the porters. In the evenings, 
the leading Eolriierists nsed to harangue iis eloquently on the 
scarcity of campiog-grounds and fuel for the next day; we 
countered thU proposing an exceptionally distant place as 
the end of the following marcb. In language no less rhetorical. 
This little game was played without ill-feeling and tlie com¬ 
promises that we reached worked otit about right. 
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In the end we became feud fticiids. The Lacbhenpas tiked 
us t€ dt at their camp-drea while they piayed diee« Each man 
had hie “ system : one would shake the dice^howl in a apecml 
way I another would shout out some luck-bringing ejaetdation* 
and a third would bang down the dice on the cloth with a 
whcx»p. Most Tibetans tove games of chance« On rest-^ysi 
whether it stayed hoe or whether it rained;i the porters spent 
their entire timej from early morning till far into the nighty 
with little piles of con^ by their side or chips of wood for 
counterSf passing the dice-bowi round, shouting and laugh¬ 
ings hut never quarrelsome. 1 found that it any petty dls^ 
pute among porters did arise« it could usually be settled by on 
appeal to their sporting instmet- An award based on drawing 
lots or tossing up was invariably found satisfactory by all 
parties. 

Bits of cast-off property which they coveted were much 
enhanced in value for tliem if they could be won in a competir- 
tioQ. After we reached Base Camp a few empty boxea with 
padlocks were rained. All the names were put down on a lUt 
and numbered. Then the numhera were written on slips of 
paper, which were folded and mixed, wilik much ^lemnlty, in 
ray own hat. Then come the draw, carried, out by the youngest 
Lachhenpa, a handsome youth dressed in lovely red cloth woven 
for him by his mother. Fortune is ever unjust and takes no 
stock of virtue. We were hoping that some of the prisr.es would 
fall to our faithful Sherpas^ but nearly everything went to the 
Lochhen men ; the leading malcontent—the man we knew as 
the Kommissar — getting ftrst prizu:, and the next m order of 
iruGulence^ tlie second. The only eorapetisation was that one 
prize fell to the softie-” 

The 2emu valtey is richly wooded with conifers and mixed 
rhododendron scrub- In April the tall red variety is flower¬ 
ing : to see the vast number of smalter kinds one must wait till 
the end of May- On our upward journey we found great snow¬ 
drifts tying on the path under the trees; the picture which 
they made only wonted the addition of a wolf to transport us 
into the middle of a Russian fairy-tale. Underfoot the ground 
was often quite hidden by masses of primroses, Uke English 
oneSt ezeept that they wew mauve instead of ydlow. 

Trees ceased near the snout of the gSadcr. Beyond that 
point the whole country lay under snow and at night It was 
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very cold. We followed a trouefh between the left tnorAtne and 
the iQoiiQtajiuide, making (or the “ Green Lake where former 
parties bad camped, opposite the side glacier coming down from 
Simvu, the mountain that we wished to attempt. In the end, 
however, we chose another spot about three miles lower down, 
a sheltered bay that caught ^1 the sun, where a patch of grass 
Iiad already been thawed dear of snow. The lichhen men then 
left us, promising to return when the comp had finaJly to be 
struck. We kept on dvc Sbeipas and our old friends Odsung 
and Djun Singh who Eiad been with us in GarhwaL da>^. We 
hod only intended to ret ai n four of the Sherpaa, but one man, 
called Aug Babu, bad so set his mind on going up the mountain 
with us that we had not the heart to send him away. He turned 
out to be the keenest of them all. He had a monkey-house face, 
an asset in his chosen rdle of professional humorist; be kept 
evetyotie continually amused with hts sallies, At the second 
camp on Stmvu, when we were all feeling fogged after a carry 
up bad snow, he set to work immediately on arrival and 
modelled a large snow elephant and then roll^ on it, squashing 
it flat, and poUing a face that set ns ail laughing helplessly. 
At the end of the expedition he was rewarded with the gift of 
a fine ice-axe. 

Weather favoured us for the first few days on the Zemu, 
which were spent in finding out the lie of the land and in sur¬ 
veying routes up Stmvu from neighbouring heights. Two leaser 
points on the left hank of the glacier were dim tied, one evidently 
a Bavarian peok, judging by the neat masonry of the cairn found 
on the top, auggeatjve of German thoroughness. The other peak 
was new (Point 19,430 feet) and consisted of a pleasant rock- 
lidge, giving out on to a rounded cap of pure ice, with a diminu¬ 
tive crevasse right on the very top. We fell in a hopeful frame 
of mind, for aoclimatixation seemed to be proceeding satis¬ 
factorily for everyone; this was proved by the absence of aigns 
of distress when walking up to lg-19,0Q0 feet and oonfiimed by 
certain tests carried out by the doctor. Re was constantly 
prowling round, in search of material for his experiments, and 
one never quite knew what moment tie would choose to moke 
a sudden raid for blood, so innocent waa hts air as he ap¬ 
proached, holding his needle out of sight till he judged the 
moment ripe for springing upon his victim. In tire evenings 
we used to ait round huge fire* of juniper, and amuse ourselves 
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deTising waya of vaiyriiig the diet with new dishca. Camp 
cooking may have its Umitationa, hut it is surptising what a 
iittie ingcimlty wd! do. There is, for instaticei an expensive 
sweet called Zabaglione, originating, I hclievc, from Sicily, 
wiiicti, on one’s extravagant days, can tic ordered in Italian 
restaurants in London. 1 once eusually asked a waiter how 
ft was made. It requirea notliing hut eggs, sugar and a little 
Marsala, ft suddenly occurred to me that it would be an easy 
camp dish; for we had all the ueccssarj' ingredients, excepting 
the wine, which we replaced witli brandy. It proved quite 
simple to make and was acclaimed a great success. 

Optuniam about the weather tumod out to have been prema¬ 
ture. After a week, when we were just thinking of making a 
move towards our moimtain, the wind changed its quarter and 
blue aides disappear^ behind blanket^ of grey mist; tbi?; waa 
folio wed by snow soon after midday, which drove us under 
cover. Late at night tlie sky cleared again and hopes revived ; 
but next day brought the some order of chanfrpg , and the 
next day after that: and so it continued, till we began to 
lose count of the dnj'S^ and passed from a mood of c hafing to 
one of blank resignation. The only icwful work that could be 
done was carrying vtorea across the glacier luid making a dump 
on the tnoraine that led up tow*ords Simvu, Alter that there 
was nothing to do but be patient and reflect that if this was 
purgatory, the Everest party on the other ride of the mountains 
mast he having hell—a doubtful coDEolalicin for us, even if the 
bazaar had lieen right in accusing them of having brought the 
bad weather, 

A protracted period of waiting is trying for the nerves, 
especially in the cose of people of athletic temperament, who 
are bubbling over witli cnergj'. As day after day passed with 
the same tedious routine of early moming snn, followed by 
mist and then snow all the afternoon, ending in a t&ntaliztngly 
clear spell after eight o’^elock at night, everyone began to fee] 
tlie strain of inactivity, which translated itself into a curious 
sense of guilt, aa if we ourselves somehow were lo blame for 
the delay. Our company was an extremely good-tempered one f 
but a similar experience in a large, iU-assorted party, must be 
most unpleasant. 

One morning, we had just finished breakfast and were 
settling down to yet another wasted day, when suddeidy wc 
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Dotteed that somelJiLiig uuix&ual was happeiujig to the mist 
across the gladcr. A rift opened id tlie cluuils and the gTaeofiJ!j 
Gothic pmiiackifi and flEitings of calhedrai-Uke Smjolehii ap-- 
pearedf glisteniog against an azure background^ a sight which^ 
at that hour of the day^ had long been denied ub, l^hen in ten 
minutes^ as if under the atroke of an enchanter's wand^ the rmsts 
dissolved into Tiothingness and on every aide the peaks stood 
out clear and sharp against tlie sunlights We leaped up^ 
galvanized into instant action* Orders were shouted» lists 
hastily consnltcdr kit was pockedp and in lesB than a couple of 
hours wc were ready to fftartn The portersj in tiidr green 
windpruolsi gathered mnnd a big bnuidcr outside the camp 
before sboulderiog tlieir pucks and kmdied tfadr ritual hrCi on 
which they piled branches of juniper and ^cet-BmcHing a/nlca^ 
witli shouts of ""Ilia gpflfdl"’ (The Gods conquer 1). 

1 do not propose to give a lengthy description of our attempt 
on Siinvu, nor to tell how we worked our way up the great snow- 
slopes towards our riilge. Successions of tamps, numbered or 
lettered^ are familiar to readers of climbing books. Their un- 
avoidable repetition can only he compenMted by the conquest 
of tlic peak^ When that is not achieved, it is wiser to cut sborl 
that part of the story. 

We spent ten days on the mountain, and estalilishcf! three 
compsg the liighest being placed at about 20,000 feet close to 
the foot of the aortlt-eejst ridge. The promise of good condjl iojis 
on the day we storied was not fulfilled, and wc reverted to n 
slightly improved version of the previous weather. TJie mom' 
ings were usually sunny till about eleven; then mists liegan to 
swirl over from the souths followed by a cold wind which 
brought snow in the early offernDOit. Tims every day counted 
but hall its normal length in ciunbmg haurst and this made 
upward progress extremely slow. 

Except on the crest of the ridge itsdl vre never touched good 
snow. It WHS always quite softi even early in the day, so that 
the cartying of loa^ and the kicking of steps was a laborious 
buiiiuess. We often used to sink up to our thighs In the snow 
and a good deal of care was required to keep dear of hidden 
CTcvasacs, for when sounding with an axe one could rarely touch 
bottom even on safe ground* 

From the Upper Simvii Saddlsi where we established our 
principal depot, we saw through gaps in the mist^ an 
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wbdmiQg panoratna of peaks, culimiiatiiig tu the moiiEtTous 
moss of KangchheJidzoDga. Otily to the souths across the 
steamy Taltmi; valley, source of the bad weather, a sea of trees 
exteaded as far as the eye could reach; we knew that It only 
ended at SiUguri, on the edge of the Bengal plain, where 
passengers for Darjeeling were even then in the station 

restaurant consuming their toffee and bacon and eggs. Looking 
back, we had before us the terrifying Taiung face of Siniolehu. 
It looked a most inaceessibk mountain and it was a great 
surprise to hear. In the autunui of I9M, that it had actually 
been climbed, by a dangerous route from the Zemu side, by 
that most dasbing of parties, Paul Bauer amj bis Havariana, 
Tlie men who climbed Siniolchu certainly earned their glor)’. 

But there was something else which, in the clear hoar after 
daybreak, drew our gaze even more than that icy spire. To the 
left of it, through a distant gap in the moimtains, we could just 
make out lines of rotling purple hills, that seemed to belong to 
another world, a world of austere calm, of deserted plateaux 
and colourful downs, which made the snowy Dimolaya seem 
straDgely young and assertive. It waa a corner of Tibet. My 
eyes rested on it with an intensity of longing. I sometimes 
wonder whether I shall ever he privileged to approach the vision 
any doscr. Tibet is well guarded, as it should be. The issue 
stiil lies on the knees of the gods, and what is s till more formid¬ 
able, on the knees of the officials of two Governments, who do 
not always find it easy to distinguish between the genuine 
seeker after knowledge, and the charlatan or the sensation- 
monger intent on “getting into Tiliet”, merely because of its 
reputation os a closed and mysterious land. I continue to hope; 
but it must not be forgotten that even Moses was not permitted 
to Mt foot in the Promised Land. He got no nearer than a 
glimpse, as he lay dying, from the summit of Nebo. 

The final assault on our peak occupied ta*o days. First we 
tried a side of the ridge from a point about 400 feet above 
our highest camp, where a steeply inclined snowrsJope led 
through a breach in the formidahk ice defences wliiob ring the 
mountain. Had the aurface of this slope been bard, it would 
certainly have led us out on to the higher part of the ridge ; but 
it was found to consist of shallow rotten snow, adhering pre- 
cariously to a substructure of pure ice, and ready to avalanche 
at the slightest provocation. We pushed on os fw as we could; 
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but eventwally even the most daring among tis voted emphatic¬ 
ally for retreat* 

Early next morning we carplured another line of weakoesSr a 
ffifyiiiftr slope jstardng level -with the campj but It was no safer* 
One can deal with pure iise if nne has time enough^ but that 
disintegrating film of snow^ ready to part company with ita 
glasay base at any momentt waa more than nerves could atand. 
We proceeded to work along the bottom of a quite verticai 
curtain of ice cliffs, of the purest white ami eonspkuously 
layered^ till we came to the very steep nose of the ridge, which 
fell away into hazy depths that looked Ijottomlcss* I happened 
to be walking behind when I heard a shout* Come on quickly I 
WeVe found the passage 1 I roimded the comer of the cliJl 
and saw that we were close to a comparatively short ice-slope, 
free from anoWi which pined the crest- Everyone put on spiked 
erampona and 1 led out on to the ice* 

We had often, in Switzcfliind, spent off-days practisiiig mat¬ 
ing steps ap and down the sleep pinnacles of glaciers; but we 
had never yet been called upon to tackle ice at stich a steep 
angle on an actual mountain, I stiil remember that slope as one 
of the most exhilarating bits of climbing of roy life* I worked 
my way in a wide rigzag^ out over the abyss, into which the 
ice-chips went sliding down with a silvery dtikle, I graded 
my steps with the same imhurried precision that I would have 
shown on a purely experimental pitch. Not having specially 
strong armSp I did not try to cut fastp but I was glad to note 
that accurate oim^ with its consequent economy of strokes, was 
resulting In suflicicntly speedy progress. Our long enforced 
spell of idleness at the Base Comp had brought about a very 
complete acclimatization^ and we felt a tnoatcry over our move¬ 
ments, without any greater strain than we would have experi¬ 
enced on a Swiss peak« Having cut a long course to the rights 
I returned on tlie left tack atid suddenly felt the dancing rcaili* 
ency of the ice give place to a dull plop," as the head of my 
axe buried itself in snow* A few steps higher and I stood on 
the ridge and had plunged the stem ol the axe into firm, deep 
snow. Attached to it by a loop of the rope^ I was in a position 
to hold a whole partj% Everyone followed up speedily and 
then unroped, for before us the ridge extended upwards broad 
and easy* We felt that the first trying obstacle was behind us, 
and tiiat we could relax a little before tackling the summit ridge 
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some IfiOO feet iihefld, wbich^ though it hiokctl iagged, did not 
insurmotintable resistance. 

We Bat down to lunch in a hollow. Theiip without topingi 
we advanced once more over the next bump* To ouf amaze¬ 
ment we found that we were gating down into a huge gulf- A 
erevasse, as broad and deep as a casUo moatu cut ofT ail com¬ 
munication between our part of the ridge and its continuation^ 
Up and down its Up we walked, looking for a bridge, but the 
harBh truth was not to be charmed away: the upper part of 
the nioimtttin was cut off frotii ua- It was the very ease of that 
middle portion of ridge which hai! been our undoing* On a 
narrow ridge such a spUt would not have appeared. Simvu b a 
mountain where il b diUicult to discover even a speck of bare 
rock, and its huge massif lies buried under a thick ice-cap, which 
has overrun every rock, like icing squeezed out by the bund of 
a giant maker of cakes. On the gentler portions of its ridges, 
splits in the ice occurt though not deep enough to expose the 
rock foimdation. 

We had no alternative but to retreat. The sltuatlcm waB 
rather comic: there W'us no arguing with stark impossibility* 
We descended to the head of the ice-staircsse and only took a 
tew minuter to reach the lower slopes again. As we drew near 
the eampj the first flakestp barbuiferB of the usual blizzard, began 
to eddy round us. The rest of the day had to be spent in our 
sleeping-bags. 

That night wc were troubled hy ghostly visitations. In the 
small hours, occupants of both tents overheard voices outside 
and wondered dreanidy why their friends had chosen tbat 
peculiar tnomcni to go out^ or whether it was the porters who 
had returned* Comparing notes next day* we found that every¬ 
one was agreed upon the facts, but the causa remamed a 
riddle. 

About 5 a.m. the tents were shaken by a tremur, to the 
accompaniment of a weird rumbling noiB** like a small earth¬ 
quake, We ran out and found that a crevuBBe, which we had 
noticed as a thin crack some thiiijr yards below the camp^ was 
gaping wide; its opening had cast up the snow along its margin 
like a row of mal^Us, 

A day sufficed to clear the upper camp and to descend to the 
Zernu* Tufts of a tiny mauvT azalea, the first tnoroine plant to 
open to the sun, caught our eye from afar, hy sheer brilliance 
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Etml ptirit3' of coIr>tiT. The spring— amj the monAcioii' — wore At 
hatkd. That same night we orosseot to the Base Castp and oelc- 
hmted our deleat by lighttag the plum pudding, a festivity to 
which the Sherpas were also iniited. We bid a rupee m it 
ami there was great excilemeot when one of the portors un- 
earthetj it Irom hit slice. The hunest fellow, douljting his luck, 
came round after supper to ask if he whs expected (o retuni it. 

Had more time been available we should have continned 
climbing' on other peaks; hut tiie weather was showing by un- 
mistakahle signs that the season of rains was beginning. W'ord 
was therefore sent down to Lachhen to oiraDge for the rollcct- 
ing of our baggage, while wc and the Slierpas, cartedng what 
we needed for a few days, enjoyed a brief rest at TsetTiaiig, a 
beautiful clearing in the Zemu forest. 

Sikkim at the end of May is famous fur its r1iorloc1eiit{rr»na. 
Tliey ate of every mnceJvahle si7.e and colour, from tiny while 
ur purple varieties found aliove the tree line, to showy bushes 
mvered with huge tufts of biossotiui, which make up the tangled 
tiiidrvgrowth of t!ie woods, and colour the slopes mauve and 
white or, most wonderful of all, yellow. On the way down from 
the snout of the glacier we kept discovering fresh species. Far 
variety, the pricmilas aimhsl equalled them; there were mniive 
ones, and deep purple, and yellow ones on all tlje grassy hanks. 
Blue iVeeonopsts poppies were also at their best, htjt the great 
yellow poppy which we had been hoping to see was not yet out 
and only eliowed as a Tosctlc of leaves. In the forcsl, festoons 
of white dematis bound tree to tree. 

At Tset’hang we par ted company from two of our friends, 
Cooke and Chapman, who were intending to go up north into 
the Lhon&k valley and continue climbing. They were joined 
there by a third friend and, in spite of poor wcatlicr, managed, 
among other things, to moke the first ascent of the difflcnlt 
Fluted Peak. 

The lost few miles Ikcfore Lnchhen lurought changes again in 
the plants. Among the new kinds of rhododendrons, there was 
one of a fiery scarlet with flowers hangiiig down like i>cJU. 
Another species, in its efforts Co evade the competition of its 
neighbours, had lngcniou.sty mode its home forty feet above 
ground, as on epiphyte on oM and mossy pine trees, which it 
adorned with bunches of snow-white fiowers. Them wn» an 
orcliid also, on the same pine*, called Pfn'onc, tinged with a 
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delicate manve. Busbea ot orange azalea Earned round the 

entrottcc to the torrent valley. 

ciiflfim hills tn rhododendron-tiine deserve digram v»m(^ 
the Mughal emperor Sliah Jahan wrote over the gate of bw 
daI&Mi i —^ 

** II there be a Heaven on Earth, it is here, it U here I ** 


CRAPTER XI 


The Round of Existence 

PERHAPS our defeat on Simvu wiis dyroboJical. We eiitnhed 
liO more peaks of ice and snow on oiir travels, for we were led 
into m different worid. We became pilgrims of tiie Tibetan 
Buddhist Tradition; but before I tell of tliese adventures of 
the mind, it is necessary to e^laiu a few fundamental teacliingis 
of the Doctrine, so that those who read of our loumeyings may 
realize the nature of the quesl^ and may share in ilie treasures 
that are to be found along the Path. 

None of the great Traditions can be enclo^ within the 
narrow framework of a school of phitoeophy* Nor ought an 
expSanafion to be over-simplified in the vain hope of bringing 
it within the effortless comprehension of aD jneu; facile dilFnsion 
of an idea can only be achieved to the detriment of its purity* 
It is not for the Doctrine to abase itself to the common level, 
hut for those who can, to exalt themselve$ to its height* That 
b why a doctrine spread by organized propaganda is liable to 
be reduced to a hollow sheU* empty of the essentials* The 
Truth may be likened to a dilBcuIt monntam |>eak which, 
though free of access to all mankind, is yet actually sealed hy 
a ehosen few, by those who are willing to pay the price in self- 
discipline^ steadfastness and risk. Though it is no one^s private 
preserve and all have on equal right to possess it^ yet all do not 
attain it simultaneouslyf for there are those who feel no urge to 
Bcekf and those who suffer from vacillation, doubting whether 
the quest k worth the trouble. Others again must measure 
painfully every step on the Path, inch by inch^ over an inde^ 
finitely protracted pmod of effort* A few rare souls find it 
possibler like Mila Hepa^ by supreme concentration, to compress 
into one I the several stages which ordinary flesh and blood must 
needs take suece^vely* That road ia Imown to the Tibetans 
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sa the '* Direct Petii *'; hut it is not for faint hearts to think 
oI braving its periis. 

It IB therefore not vrilhoat misgiving that I have decided to 
include the present chapter; for I may, in spite of these warH' 
ings, be luring someone into rash generalizatinnfi, not warranted 
by these gleanings from my own elementary tnowledgc* Net 
thcless, it BcemB Imperative for me to try to clear up certain 
basic ideas; otherwise many of the illuminating talks which I 
had with lamas may not be fully understood, since terms 
will have to be used and references made, which ore unfamiliar 
to the reader, though comniDn knowledge among cducat^ 
Tibetans, Mote t han that, there is do phase of Tibetan life 
which is not pervaded by the subtle influeace of the J^nrine, 
as bj’ on ether; the whole Tibetan picture must be viewed in 
Uiat light for it to become intelligible. What I wish to do lor 
my reader is to help him to place himself, as far possible, 
at the aame viewpoint as a Tibetan, so that alluBiQtis to the 
traditional doctrines, whether explicitly made or only implied, 
may not fall on his ears as on those of a merely curious 
stranger, 

One minor point must be stressed- It should understood 
tliat 1 have bad no first-hand contact with Buddhism except m 
its Tibetan form* When I speak of the Doctrine 1 m^n the 
tradition that hag come down through the Lamas. Of other 
schools, such Sfi tlie Southern School of Ceylon, I know little. 

and that little is taken from boots- 

It is not unusual for European writers to reproach the 
Northern School, which ineJudea Japan and Ch^ as well as 
Tihrt with beinv “ impute,*’ because it has admitted elements 
torrlwed from o&ier traditions- The Tibetans have been greatly 
beholden to Shivaite Hinduism; it is from there that the 
Tantrik doctrines, a favouriu target for obloquy, derive. 
Students who approach every question mainly from a 
historical angle, arc given to overstressing the importance of 

primitivencss ** in estimating the authority of a doctrine- If 
doubt b cost on the antiquity or on the exact authorship of a 
certain saying, its claim to embody authentic teachings is 
thereby held to have been exploded. Historical research can 
asBurEdly throw useful light on the background against which 
the teachings were unfolded; but it con never furnish the test 
by which their authority stands or falls* The origin of a doctrine 
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or tlie histone^l of tt^ authoTi are triUmg matters 

compured with it* t^-uth. 

If some of the profound metaphysical teaching of the 
Tibetan Trodition arCt in fact^ traceable to a Hindu origin»that 
in no wbe Invalidates them. The power of drawing on any and 
every source for the Ulnstration of the Doctrine^ and of pressing 
the most unlikely toots into its sErviee# constitutes the “ Note 
of Catholicity^ which unites ail the authentic Traditions* How¬ 
ever Widely separated their view-points ^ there resides p under 
whatt at a superficial glancei seem like irreconeilable dilTercnccs* 
an under tying metaphysical which is allowed to clothe 

itself at will in whatever guise best suits its inunediate pur^ 
poses; without yielding up one jot of its reality or one little 
of autliority* This Nota of Catholicity* though not absent either 
from Christianity or Ishmip has frequently been obacured therct 
because the strictly religiaus form of those Traditionsj suited to 
the lempefameDts of their peoples, inclined men to stress 
extemai dissimilarities and to overlook points of likeness, and 
in general to cultivate a wartike mentality that founii its external 
satisfaction in “ the Crusade or Holy War **; though tliis 
idea b capable of being applied in a more inteiior sense as well* 
Tn the middle and farther Bast, on the controry'i purdy meta¬ 
physical doctrines^ undothed in the speclat religious form* have 
prevailed. Such doctrines have ftoiiriBhed in their most on- 
trotaznelled and inlellectual mode in the Traditions of Hinduism 
ood Tibet and China and their influence has itltered through 
into every comer of those civilizations, 

I have already made several allusions to the Hound or Wheel 
of Existence- Facing page 146 b a picture of the conventional 
representation of thb doetrinet os one seas it in the porch of 
every Tibetan temple- ft Is said to have been first drawn by 
the Buddha Himself In rice grains on the ground* and it was 
one of the very earliest lessons that He eommiintcated to His 
disciples. As each detail composing it is mentioned^ it will be 
found helpful to refer to the picture* It is easentto] to lomiliaf- 
ize onesdl with this fundamental theme. 

The Wheel conaijts of a circle subdivided into six sectoral 
with e small eancentric circle in the centre and another of wider 
diameter outside, so that a continuous border mn$ round the 
main circle. The whole h a diagraminatic scheme of the prin¬ 
ciple of multiple states of finite Being, Existence is not 
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conceived as a sijij;]e episode in Tiine, affecting a basicalty 
Axed individuality, and finally determining the future status 

of the being concemed. 
It b vieircd as a 
connected series of 
cliangest a continiiai 
passage from one state 
into the nest, without 
a aingie one of the 
participating elements 
remaining exempt from 
modiffcatioD. 9d4in is 
but une of an indefinite 
number of states of 
Being. His earthly life 
is. hut one episode 
among many others. 
No special importance 
distingui&hes the 
human state from the 
others, tliotigh it is 
legitimate to treat it 
as a mean from man's 
own point of view, see¬ 
ing that he is located 
therein by definition and cannot escape viewing all other beings 
in relation to it. Therefore it is just for us, and for us only, to 
taill any other being which, compared to Man, is leas limited in 
its possibilities “superior," just as the converse holds good for 
*' iaferior ” beings which, in comparison with &lan, are hedged 
in by narrower limitations. Thus a passing into one of the 
former or higher states may also be called an ascendant 
movement, while the exchanging of tlie human state for 
one of the lower degrees con be deseribed os an obscuration 
or foil. 

The agent which keeps tlie Bound moving, and rings the 
changes between various states of EhrUtence, is the force of 
Action. Its well-known Indian name of fiLrirnma 
nothing else ; it is wrong to translate it as Law of Cause and 
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THE ttOUNp t)F EXISTENCE 1*7 

Aant modifications into every being and it is legitimate to say 
tiiat nn odsUuiee preser^'ca its identity for two successive 
moments : change iu one part entails concsponiiitig variatioua in 
all the others. Them is nothlng^ hut ebb and flow, contmua} 
leshulllmg of the cards, continual Becoming, 

A circle ii well chosen as the symbol of thU unending process. 
The Wheel is a misnomer, for when a wheel turns it is as one 
solid whole, wiiereas in the Boiutd it is the contents which 
remain in motion, a tangle of orbits entering at every moment 
into new permutations, as the Existences, planet^llke, collide, 
split, cohere, grow or dissolve. A whirlpool U perhaps the 
best simile of any, 

The Round is described as of indefinite extension, reaching 
backward into the imjwrnctrable dimness of the past and, in 
default of Liberation—that is, of an interruption in the Action 
which provides tfie motive power—extending equally rel^t- 
lessly into the future. It is too early to discuss Liberation, 
the one exception. As tlic Round includes the state of 
existence in which we are situated ourselves here and now, tt 
calls for detailed consideration before we turn our attention 
elsewhere. 

The flux of endless change involves each being in accessions 
of strength and onaettings of we4ikiieS!i, entries into stages 
marked enough to receive a new name, and exits from previous 
states; these are whftt we call youth and age, birtli and death. 
They are signposts, imaginary hut convenient points of divi¬ 
sion in a process that, nevertheless, remains fluid and iiniiiter' 
rupted. So we live out our Uvea, as corks, playthings of the 
waves on the ocean of Aeti^ty. or as pebbles ground against 
one another under the poundings and buffetlngs of the eternal 
tide. 

We must now consider Action under some of its aspects. It 
comprises a great deal more than the manifestations that we 
normally call acts, attributable to beings in virtue of their 
individual existence. F^rst there is Cosmic Activity, the sum 
total of effects themselves already on the way to becoming new 
Causes) of all the Causes that hove occurred throughout the 
Universe. These include effects of XVill. recognizable as such, 
and the interplay of inanimate forces. Then there is Localized 
Action, bound up with the conditions tiiat prevail in any sub¬ 
division of the Ifnivme considered separately. There b also 
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Riicm] Action p the imited cau&e? and definable as 

Heredity* Finally there h Personal Action ^ tndi\^diial 
and ihougtit3t with tbeir chdi[^$ of re:»ults. Any one of the 
many $erie5 of causesv and effects can be discus^ied in Lsolatioti; 
but in reality they are all contributors to the Gencxel or Coamic 
Activity and have no proper e^xistcnce outside it. 

The effects of Action on a given being mny be directii or 
indirect and produced by unsiispected eausea at the other 
ejctrcriiity of the i^vorld. No series develops in a eontinuous 
line like a bundle of endlessly extensile threads : it fomis part 
of a network^ llirowing out filaments and gathering them in from 
alJ dirertiom^ bei^otid hope of unravelling. 

Ever^’ activity is the result of previous activity, or activities^ 
and bears in it the seeds of future ones. This is one of the ftuida- 
mcntal postulates of the Buddhists^ sunmted up in the sen^ 
tenec Every efJecl springs from a canjse,’^ Creationt if taken 
in the sen^e of something expressly fashioned out of nothing by 
a Divine flecreei is foreign to their ideas. “ WImt is not now 
WiiE not hcfarCi what was not before is not now.” They will 
a<]mil indefinjte CDmbinotions and dissoeiutionjs, changes advan- 
tageoits or hamifub simplifications or increases of complexity, in 
the stream of cause and effect, AJI timt is, whatever its nature^ 
can be referred buck to causes tn the iiidcfinite post and points 
fiirwrard to effects in the indefinite future. U folhnv.^ from thiSj 
Unit nolhifig can fail to proeiuec some effect or otherp alut^ the 
merest thought, devoid of observable results, docs introduce 
instant and inei^pnhle modifications in the gentral Activity 
of the whole world- Thht doctrine will be found to have im¬ 
portant ethical implieationa, since it does away with the 
possibility of a totally ineffective action. No right action, how¬ 
ever Quixotic it may seem^ can Iw called usd ess • no foolbh 
action can be excused as harmless- Every activity, be it the 
moat frsvial or apparently purpc^eles.^, sets in motion, os eauscj 
a new series of effeets, which even if they are incalculable to 
iis^ arc none the less jrtjic!l3' determioctL 

If the Bound dcfKiichi on Action, Action vieived as a whole is 
the product of Desire, Every Iwing^ even the most inert, must 
he credited with some form of Will. Attoehment or repulsion, 
which are the same thing viewed under two aspectsp arc in¬ 
herent to all existence. Volition may be conscious or reflex 
or faintly energetic as harilly to Iw recognbohlc for Will; but 
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Komcr response to the impacts of otiicr is ther^ all the 

same. In ^ comdous beings nttachnicnt is the uspimtlon after 
pleasant experience and its repetition^ repuIricKn the ai^oid^ 
ance ol the nupLeasant and of itJi recurrence* Eadi attempt 
to eateh and hold and repeat tlie former produces a new chain 
of Actiou; so does even^ endeavour to change painfttJ or db- 
advantageous experience; and so the Bo and goes on turriiug^ 

Blit tlie arguineat can be carried back another stage. What 
is it that prompts Desire or Attachment? Tiiat is declared i.o 
be none other than Ignorance, the want of reali^Lation of what 
things really arc and how tliey really work. If titc search for 
the pleasant and the ahuiming of the disagreeable only results 
in going round in a circle, if the action planned Id that end nk a 
result of those desires, b not, in fact, calculated to yield tlio 
resnlU aimed at, tJien that action of seeking and shtmning is 
unreasonablep based upon false information^ on a failure to 
fatliom ihe meehatibin of die Universe* It deserves the epithet 
Were true Eapwledge to be presentp o^aswredly 
a totally dilfereut methcKl would have to be followed and with 
quite diSerent ends in No one^ tu that ease, would go 

on doing exactly those things which were bound to perpetunte 
his wondering in the Bound; he would devote hb enuTgics 
rather to l/ndoing. Therefore so long os Ignorance, unaware- 
ncss of the true constitution of the World aiid uf onii&elfT per- 
sbi$* m long must be fiostponcd any hope of breaking the 
Vicioun Circle. Obstinate attempts to emre disastrous Aetirity 
hy still niDre Activity, Desire by fresh De^re, are os futile as 
the babblings of those who would lUEikc War to end War or east 
out d^b in the naiDc of Beelzebub. 

** By Action men enjoy happiness/* says ihc book called 
Great I^iheralion^ “ and by Action again tbc>^ suffer paiiii 
They are twm, they live^ and they die slaves Action . . . 
As a man b bounds be it by a gold or on iron chain, so he is 
bound by hb Action, be it good or evil/* It mitst never l>c 
forgntlcn tbiit the Action Tcfeircd to is alwnj^ tmited to same 
degree of Ignorance. Everything can he ehnnged by real 
Knowledge, 

Activity and War have something in common; beath are 
largely remedial in mteniion^ If there ia nothing to he set to 
rights, no livelihood to be gained, no want to be jiupplied, no 
lojis to lie made up, then there em he no incentive towards 
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acCtoUf even the most creative and altruistie action. The fiddle 
that is giiarimteeil to play eteniaLly in tune^ nol miuke any 
tuming of pegs. Peace or Harmony belongs to Non-activity. 
The cessation of action will result in peace: hut how is such a 
pacification to be brougSit to pa^? So lonff as IgnaraRa^ is 
still thercp it must remain o dream; there ia no cbealinit the 
inexorable law inJiercni in the very nature of things. Ignorance^ 
teeimng womh of Dcsife and Action^ supplier the power which 
keepA the wheels turning, as in a factory where the machinery 
must never be allowed to stop day or night. Ail else depemda on 
this: were Ignorance to be interrupted for a second » the Hound 
would automatically come to rest. 

The world paseeth away and the lust thcreoL 

\Vc mu^t now rettim to the eKaminiation of the diagram of 
the Bound of Existence. IVc have already noticed that there 
are compartmenUi corresponding to six groupings or 
classes of beings. The number is arhitrarj- : it should really 
be indefinite, for they merge into one another Imperceptibly; 
the classification is a mere matter of convenience, a sj-mboi. 
Attention must be drawn to one omUsion- Ali the six elapses that 
we arc about to name can he termed Animate beings- Ought not 
inanimate existences such as stones or air to occupy a class nlso ? 
Logically speaking they sliould, for no sharp boundary h really 
admissible; but those who devised this symbolLsm for popular 
usc» like their coileagncs of other faitliSj gave most of their 
attention to those beings that showed affinity with the human, 
and treated all that was inorganicp und even plants, as so 
much furniture. Nevertheless, tliey ought to recognize the 
ottiiaBion; though 1 once had ilLfficulty in persuading a Umn 
to admit that planta were alive in the same way m aninials. 
This slight crudeness is in Oic symlwlisni, not In the theory. 
Tluit the more profound thinkers were in no two mmda about 
the essential Onencjss of thing, can !>e proved by a qnota^ 
tion from a Japanese sage who deciored ihul “ the very moun- 
tains can become Buddha.’* 

The six classes are named respectively ^— 

1 Gods ] . 

a NoMJods or Tilaori 

S Mon 
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4 AnknoJs . 

5 Yifla^t or tai]taluE«d ghosts , .. 

ti TorracDted beings ia the pnrgatoriett, j 

ioeiuding devils J 

PopuJsr belief viucht all the world over, tends to a Uterai 
interpretatioD of the external s^'mbol and to sa ov«-lookiog of 
the principle syiabolhscd, makes of thc!»: six classes so many 
closed realms^ entered by successive individual rebirths. Simi¬ 
larly, it has read into the Universal law of Causality, a law of 
Retributive Justice and turned those effetrs winch flow from 
Action as its unavoidable contmuation^a fruit inherent in the 
seed—into so many moral sanctions punishing the wicked, and 
so many rewurda, earned by the merits of the virtuous, on a 
basis of a strictly kept proDt-and-Jess account. This is the 
commonest attitude everywhere; but it need not imply that the 
symbolism fails in jts purpose. As was said before, it b for those 
who con, to raise themselves to the heights of the Doctrine. 
Sjnnboliam is the Udder and some may never climb farther than 
its lowest rungs. But tlie other mugs are all there, in proper 
succession, so that the etimber may pass, according to rapacity, 
from what is crudely external, through stages where the spiritual 
is iudf seen, till he rises to tJie height where the Doctrine dawns 
on him in its universal application. 

For the ordinary man the abode of gods b a delightful king¬ 
dom into which suffering does not penetrate and where all 
wishes—and whims—^will be gratified. Thousands pray for 
rebirtii in that sphere and look no farther. They are content 
to enjoy its pleasures—while they last. As with iis, the 
Ueaveniy scene may he spHtualieed or gross, according to each 
personas mental development; but in any ease it is on iVidiutdnol 
enjoyment that is imagined, as in our own popular conceptions 
of Paradise—that is to say, an enjoyment which is the fruit of 
Desire and in which Ignorance continues to play iis part. Such 
joys, therefore, contain nit the elements that perpetuate the 
Round, which will, in due course, bring back change and 
pain. 

A word should be said about the use of the name gods,'^ 
since it is liable to cause mimndrrstanding. The gods here 
referred la are not immortal and self-suMcient deities, but 
simply beings of an Order higher than ours, possessed of wider 
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powers tbaD stich as loxigcvity, uafAdlp^ t>eauty< fend 

freedom from pain, except at the last when they are about to 
cease from feeing gods and turn into somcUung lows- ; tor then 
their cUorma begin to wither and their fragrance turns to 
stench so foul, that their goddess-wives flee from their presence. 
Having set their minds on nothing but pleasure, and felt no in¬ 
centive to listen to the Doctrine, their end is a miserable one. 
When titey suddenly become aware of this, it is too late. Con* 
fi^d by the Ignorance which they have done nothing to 
dimiiush, they flounder helplessly and fall ei-en into hell, 
“ Many Jong*ltved gods are fools," said a lama to rae. One 
cannot help comparing this with Paradise Loii, where Milton 
mnlies Lucifer, after his fall, deteriorate by imperceptible degrees 
from a hero, still endowed with personal beauty, a noble 
add^s, end several of the conditional virtues such as courage, 
until he turns into Satan, repulsive, crafty, wholly evil. These 
changes are not punishments imposed, on him by a sentence of 
the Divine Judge, so much as self-imposed consequences, ^Its 
of bis own wtoug-headedness or, as the Buddhist would say, of 
his own Ignorance. 

It would have saved some confusion if we could have called 
these gods “ supermen or “angels’' or some such name. 
TechnicaUy speaking, they should have their fiili dcDominatioii 
of “ Gods of the Hound ” (to worship whom is idolatry), to dis¬ 
tinguish them from true Divinities, those who are free of the 
Round, Buddhas and high degrees on the road to Buddhahood. 
In common speech Tibetans employ the same word flla to 
denote both kinds, leaving the context to explain itself. 

Non-gods are another sort of supermen, more powerful than 
ourselves, but portrayed as warlike and aruHtious, discontented 
with their many advantages because they envy- the superior 
felicity of the gods. Titons is a good name lor them. 

Next comes mankind, occupying but a small number of 
among the mnumerable existences of the Hound. Man. though 
he possesses no privilege over the others, is naturally of special 
inler^t to us as men. Likewise a cockroach, in draPring the 
Round, would doubtless have created a special class lor cock¬ 
roaches, probably including man in one of the other sections. 
Jlan ia spoken of as an enviable state, and many are those whose 
Bspirationa do Mt go beyond a hope of rebirth in the world of 
men. It U claimed that man's life is. on the whole, a fairly 
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iB apt to happon to the gods, and not so mudi pain as to 
induce perjietnal self-pity^ as occurs in hell; a Intal ^straotion 
from the problem of looking for a way of escape from the 
Round. 

Animals^ the fourth clas^^ arc ereaturea for whom the gain¬ 
ing of their daily food is a dominant care^ so that they have 
little leisure to spare for higlier things. Their intdligenee, too. 
operates as a rule within a restricted circle. They are objects 
of pity, because generally they eannot live without preying on 
one another, a chamcterktic that they share to some extent 
with Man* Animal life is therefore counted aa the most toler¬ 
able among t)ie states called sorrowful/^ because the margin 
for modifying such eadstence in a favpurabk sense is neeesaarily 
narrow- 

Yidag$ or tantalked ghosts are beings in whom Desire has 
taken the upper hand. They are pictiiTed as having huge beUlest 
but pinpoint mouths, so tlxat though their hunger is insatiablet 
their power of satisfying it is minute. When they drink, tie 
water turns to liquid Are inside them * when they eat, the food 
swella like undercooked rice and brings on acute colic. Under 
this imagery^ we a state of Desire so overweening^ that every 
attempt to pander to it only serves to moke its pangs more 
consciously felt. One lama who was telling me about the 
Yidugtt ^d that sometinies they see a refreshing spring or a 
table set for a feast and hasten towards them# but, just as they 
are about to seize the food, guardians appeaji harpy-like, before 
them, armed with swords, spears^ bows end arrows and rides 
—a delightful modem touch — and drive them hack- People 
often perfonn a rather touching rite and consecrate some morsel 
of their own food for the benedt of the poor Yidaga. A special 
prayer is said which is supposed to counteract its painftil 
results. 

Lastly come the purgatories, both hot and cold; to call them 
hell is really a miBnomer, because that word, to the Weatemtr, 
denotes a hopeless state, without a chance of eventual escape; 
whereas in the Buddhist view, torments however prolong^, 
must surely, by a turn of the Wheel, when the effects of their 
evil causes have played themselves out, give plate to some 
other kind of existence, aa surely as the paradiae of gods will 
also be eichanged for a teas happy state^ Inmates of the 
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purgatories ure not tieemed ineapahEe of good iiapttkes, and 
even deviLi, that is to jiay bdngs wlio have sunk into a state 
ot utmost niiilignancy-, are able to rise in course of time. 

To the eye ^hicb troubles to look further than the symbols, 
bU these states are simply corollaries of various sorts of activity. 
He in‘vrhom Desire has become an overmastering passion, sees 
all things in the light of his desire: for him the World Is as 
1 idags see it. To the being who has given way to hatred, all 
the world is spiteful; what is a pleasure to others becomes his 
torment, and the whole Universe transforms itself into a bell. 
Man is a eoraparatively balanced state, with some surplus 
cnerg)i< left, after satisfying pht'sical needs, for paying atten- 
tlon to wiser counsels. But men, in this respect^ must again be 
subdivided; lor many arc forced to lead lives in which llie avail¬ 
able surplus of free attention is reduced to a Toinimum. Their 
lot must he considered unfortunate beside that of theiT less 
enslaved neighbours. Rebirth in the humblest station in Tibet 
offers fuller possibilities than life in a factory town of Europe or 
America, or even life in the manager's office of a great firm. 
In hdJ, suflenng Is so intense os to leave little time for serious 
thought: only by an dLceptionai effort can a being rise above the 
dislractioiis of that dreadful environment. Gods, as we have 
seen, just because of the evenness of their life, arc in danger of 
being lulled into unawarencss, till one day their stock of merit 
becomes exhausted and a change lor the worse supervenes, an 
exact reflection of their mental state at the time, so that they 
may slip os low as hell itself. 

So tuiTO and turns the Round of Rebirth and Hcdentli. 
Suffering is inseparable from ita process, for some of its classes 
are wedded to suffering by deflnitxon, and the others are ever 
dogged by it, as their cherislieil liapplness ages and fades, or as 
change and death remove from them the objects of their love - 
friends, possessions, one by one. sooner or later. Even in one's 
day of health, one knows, beyond question, that dcterioratioo 
and disease, if nothing worse, arc Ij-ing in wait. 

All that liv'eth impoireth fast. 

Even the hope permitted to the damned is only a palliative, 
not a cure. If relief is gained for a time, yet the disease will" 
of a surety, recur some day. In the Round, real bliss is impost 
siWe ; In seek it thetein is self-deception. Our hope of heaven 
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the rewmrd for weU-ctoinf to be enjoyed by incilvidiialsi it is 
usually conceivedt lends into the parndise of godsp but not to 
real freedom. The ruler of the Bound h dlsappaintment; each 
o! its so-ealled joys beiirs within itself the seeds of insecurity, 
separatioi] and sorrow. 

Everyone has, at some time or otheri in ti moment of extreme 
welhbeing, in the contemplation of a ann^tet over an estuary, 
or while sitting silently beside n cbo^^cn Friend, experienced that 
peculiar pang which is inseparable from Intense joy, a drop of 
gall distilled into its honey. It b oa if one were striving to 
bold up Time, to keep the Tirion immovable for just one 
moment ; but erven in tlie lu>ur of rajiture, in our innennoat 
lucart we feel its beauty slipping away, leaving us bereft. It b 
the paiih of “ Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips bidding adieu.^* 

Thht brings ' us to SuEering, tlie rea! starthig-polni of the 
Buddha^a teaehing# Tbe Tibetan books mention two kinds oi 
suffering, to both of which I Imvc alluded already* There is 
the Pain of the Round, found in the purgatories and the land of 
Fid^Lg^i and in ll^e dkeasc and death wliidb afflict animals and 
men, the other is the Piiin of Happiness, the regrets brought 
OD by change, the turning of youth into old age, of health into 
infirmity, the separstion which brings friendships to their cIosOi 
tlie dreariness which succec<ls to a joy that is over, 

SuFraniNa is the FmsT of the Foua Tairras or Pointers in 
whicli b summed up tlie message of the Buddha, Hi? proclama¬ 
tion of a hope of something less ineffective than the transient 
rewards of the Hound* Suffering is the beginning of His whole 
argument, chosen because it is a truth which none could think 
of denying, which caUs for no act of faith* since it is Been and 
experienced in the world around. The Buddhists make no 
attempt to explain it away by poetical soph is tries, dot to 
noutralixe it by offering compensations in another life- They 
regard it as inseparable from all states of existence, a thing not 
to be fled from but to be facedp here and everywhere. But the 
important tiling is to discover the proper means, if such exhrt. 
The remedial activities of the Bound ore clearly inadequate. 
Buddhism is primarily a war on suffering, not on its symptoms 
but on its causes. T^en a disease has to be diagnosed, what 
must the good physician do first of all f He must find a cause 
for the symptoms. Till this is lionc he cannot treat the dLsease, 
What is the cause of sufleruig? The cause of suffering and the 
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cause of the BuumJ arc idcntJca], IguoraocCjr which Feadj; to 
ignoraut Desire auj ignorant Action. Already the Second 
Tsittu or Pomt43‘ b discovered. Tke Cause or Suffeuno b 

lGNOft.lNCE. 

Ignorance of wimt ? Ignorance of the real nature of things, 
a mistaken notion of oinsclvea and our relation to other beings. 
It b more tlicn an absence of correct belief; it is something eiA- 
trenched in our nature wiucli must be etimineted and replaced 
with Knowledge. Mere study is of no avail; there must be 
realiaatiDM, bringing aWut a radical and trrct;erstbfe change in 
otir Being. It is not a question of Faith in certain propositionSp 

Understanding both the illness and its cause, the doctor 
reassures his patient; tlic ilfnoss is not incurable. This, ineb 
dentally, disposes of the rather silly accusation that Duddhiam 
is " pessimistic,** as if such words as optimism and pessimlHin 
have any meaning in an investigation of the Truth. ,\s a great 
Frcnehmaii, Beni Guenon, said t—“ Truth does not need to be 
comforting; if some liave found it so, so nmeh the better for 
tlicm,*' Nevertheless, though there arc good grounds for hope, 
the treatment is not easj' and must be carried out by the patient 
himself, who is apt to be lus own worst ctietny. The Thiud 
Taurif or Pointer is discovered, the Cessation op SuppEaiNa ; 
tliai is our aim mul that aim b possible of achievement. 

Now It only remaina to find the remedy, that is the FotJaxir 
TftLTW, the WAT LEAllCfO TO A CeSSAliON or SuiFEBUJO. The 
Budtlli* tells us what it is. If Ignorance is the cause of suffering 
then the opposite, Just Views, is the remedy. Ignorance caii“ 
not live in the same heart as rent Knowledge. Introduce the 
latter and Ignorance wilt die. Tlie evil will be cut off at the 
root. Wlicn Ignorance has ceased, ignorant desires no longer 
ran arise, nor the Acrioit loosed by them. When n« cT r A w 
activity is stopped, the Wliccl Ib deprived of its motive power 
and stops turning. Action is no longer needed when once the 
liannony of Knoivlcdgi; has i>«rt achieved. In real Knowledge 
there can he no action, lieciiu« there is nothing to ehaneo or 
improve. Oiange and imperfection go hand in liand. Once 
Enlightenmcof has ficen attained, tbt Wheel of Chnnae stops 
end Stability l^egins, in which there b no action and no rebirth 
or death. Action breeds oction for ever. EnUghtenmeut breeds 
EnUghtenment for ever. 

The Four Truths arc the quintessence of the Doctrine: all 
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eU« that may be staid or writtett ia only a commentiuy upon 
thcrn^ It is good to reiterate them in nrder to fix them in the 
mind: — 

ft Cessation of Sulleritig' \ 

4 Wny Ifioding to a Cessation V Cure 
of Sufferiiig ) 

Let na flow return to the picture and look at the little circle 
In the middle of the Hound. It contains three animats i — 

A pig typifying Ignorance 

A cock typifying Dosir^Attachmenl (To define tbl^ as Lual 
atone^ which i% nflen done^ b to miss the meaning eom- 
pletelyd 

A snake typifying Anger 

These three^ commonly spoken of as the Three Poisons^ are 
the basic evils to which all other evils can he reduced, to 
reality Ignorance is the only basic viccp for even tlie other two 
could not occur without it*. It always accompanies their every 
manifestatioo, and one of ilieir results i^ e renewal of Ignorance. 
The itmnenae stress laid on the duty of combating Ignorance 
distiogutshta CQndus and Buddhists from Oiristians. Not that 
this theory docs not also hold good for Christianity; but in 
practice there has been a great difference of emphasis. Lov^t 
the central Christian virtue, is regarded by the Indioo Tradi¬ 
tions as the natural consequence of Knowledge. There are com¬ 
paratively few overt allusions Co Knowledge in the Gospek, 
though the rnipUcations are there all the some, 

I^orauee b much more than mere tadt of mforniation on 
tliis or that subject. It includes every kind of am against the 
Lights not only false heliek^ hut unawareness, loose thinkings 
wooUy-miiidcdnesa, obscrurantimi, and above all, indifference to 
knowledge, neglect of the duty of trying to be truthful and 
intelligent I a life organised in such a manner as to produce 
constant distractions, dislioncst stiffing of doubts, doubt as to 
the necessity of seeking knowledge at alt. neglect of opportuni* 
tieft of listening to those who have a doctrine to teach, a!] the£4 
things fall within the scope of Ignorance* The pursuit of Truth 
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must DOt be left to otiaaee. No number of charitable actions 
can be a substitute for that primary need. So-called altruistic 
actions, if uninformed, are not quite what tliey purport to be. 
In so for as they arc foimdcd on false premises, they retnain 
ignorant actions and bring forth some of the fruits of ignorance. 
You cannot gather hgs from thistles, Nur is mere Innocence, 
due to lack of opportunity rather thnrt to a clear appreciation 
of the issues, accepted as a sufficient pas^iort to heaven: indeed 
If it were so, the greatest blessing that one could wish for a 
human being would be death in infancy, before the child could 
experience a temptation to sin, and Herod should be occhumed 
as the special l>ene factor of innucent children. Sifnllarly, 
sincerity of motive, which is so often stressed among its here, is 
counted os no palJiative lor wrung action. The evil, in that 
ease, is the expression of the innermost nature of the agent. 
£vil resides not so much in an act, as in the state of oiinft 
that mokes the act possible. U the Ignorance of an evit-doer 
is inviocibk and he is thereby relieved from doubt, that is a 
matter for regret, since it holds out little promise of b change 
for the better. A hesitating sinner, whose conscience is alive, 
b far prcfcrafalc to one who is mianamed a sincere, but mistaken, 
doer. 

The second poison, Desirc'Attaehment, which includes re- 
puLrion, is taken in a much more radical sense than mere 
egotism. An inipufre to fndii'iduaf experience is the nearest 
definition I can offer : it has often been expressed by the one 
terrible word **Thirst.*' This trait must he taken "as apper¬ 
taining in some degree to all things, though one commonly 
treats it os if it were only aynonymema with conscious volition 
as found to sentient beings. That is the form in which Desire 
interests us most directly ; hut it would be a great mistake to 
lose sight of its general applicability to the whole of Creation, 

If we tnm to the special case of Egotism, a sharp cleavage is 
to be noted between the usual Christian conception and that of 
the Duddlusts. Iti the former it i^ taken for an overstressing 
of one's own importance, an arrogation of rights outside one’s 
just fimits, with a consequent invasion of the rights of others. 
Nowadays it tends to become more narrowly restricted to its 
social applications. The vice comes from no excess of a 
supposedly legitimate feeling of individuality. But the Budd¬ 
hist argues that when we confine our condemnation to the 
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RxaittpliA t'jtci), we are still treating symptotm only. The 
rwits uf AUnchnieta Ue deeper still, in the bdiei in an iadhidual 
self M such, and in the attribution to it of reality, permanence, 
and of the tighU cnnsequctit upon those qualities. Self-denial, 
for the Btiddhbt, b llteralfy a denial of sell. The separateneas 
which is ascribed to the tigo ” is the error. ** He is the rogue 
who playeth every sort of trick,and his Action which, to our 
eyes, seems like an independent development fn the Universe, 
not 0 / tile Universe, keeps up a false relation of dualism between 
the self and what lies outside it. So are engendered the concepts 
“ myself and others.*’ 

A Til>elan work, the Powerfui Good H'iah, say a: — 

Immeriied in ignorance and obscured by deiusion the 
Rtiower (Siind) was afeared and confused. Then came the 
idea ‘ I ’ and ‘ Other ‘ and hatred- As these gained force a 
continuous chain of Action fh'orman) was produced. The Root 
Ignorance b the abyssal grumul of the l^wer^s unoonsdoue 
Ignorance. The other Ignorance is that which regards self and 
others to he different and separate. The thought which regards 
beings as ' two/ begets a hesitating, doubting state. A subtle 
feeling of .Attachment arises, which if allowed to gain forte, 
gradually resolves itself into strong attachment and a craving 
for food, clothiitg, dwellings, wealth and friends . . . There is 
no end to the Action flowing from ideas of dualism.'* 

This duality b denied both by Hindus and Duddhists; but 
their expression of the doctrine takes son^what different forma 
and has given rise to long discussions. The Buddhists condemn 
tlie belief that the “ myself rests on any real or permanent 
basis whatsoever. For them tlie so-called individiial is a bundle 
of activities, joining and dissolving, and passing into other 
activities. They do not, of course, contradict the obvious fact 
of sonic sort 0 ! quasi-individual existence within the phenomenal 
world of the Roiuid, That would be absurd. But they deny its 
reality, saying that once its components are disodated, the 
individuality also ceases to t>e, since no single one of those com¬ 
ponent has the right to act as its nucleus or to continue to hear 
its name. Selfishness is therefore more than an abuse of 
legitimate rights; it is an ignorant orrogntion of reality to the 
** ego-’" VTLat toe call selfish, is but a aecoodary proditnt. So 
Jong as a craving for individual enjuirtuent and individual reward 
persists, so long is the root of selhshnesa kept ali've, nourished by 
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nustoken notions of " The Christian heaven, on popularly 

coneeired, in whioh is rewarded and preserved in pet^ 
petuity, is, according to the Buddhist doctrine, only o temporary 
state: its beatitude cannot be anything else, for in spite of good 
acts the root-error is still present, and it offers no more than a 
pronsional salvation. 

Many parables have been used to express the Buddhist doc¬ 
trine of iion-individniility. I have taken upon myself to invent 
my own sdniile, after the traditionoj style, which, I think, ex¬ 
presses the idea satisfactorily. The nature of a man or other 
being may be likened to a river of whidi the sotirce b undis¬ 
covered, Activity ia the water. As the river flowa along seek¬ 
ing the sea, several tributaries, from tiny brooks to quite big 
strciuns, come in to swell its waters. The farmers along iS 
bonks have dug iErigatton channels and drain some water off and 
spread it over the land. The Government, under a big inland 
waterways scheme, ttos also opened up canals joining the river 
to other river systms, flowing towards different sees. Part 
of its course takes it through hot desert, where evaporatian ia 
In summer the river becomes shallow and broken up 
into clionnels. In the rains it swells with the drainage of a 
huge area. Along its banks stand several modem manufactur¬ 
ing towns, which allow their sewage and all sorts of chemicals 
to enter the stream. Oosc to its mouth, it becomes a tidal 
estuary and the water is brackish. Some of the water of the 
sea and of the river itself b evaporated and comes down in 
rain all over the land and into other rivers and lakes, and 
falls os snow on the mountains where is bom the river^s un¬ 
known parent glacier. The river exists ; no one could deny that 
Geographers give it a name and draw it on their maps Bat 
which part of the water has the right to say. “ I was and still 
am tije nvw? " It might wdl be that hardly one drop which 
actually falls into the sea is identical with anv other drop which 
formed port of the river when it was still a glader torrent 

The nver’s existence is undeniable, but the phenomenon of 
ita mdJviduAljty eaimot be called real. 

Thirty comes Anger, Here again we find a sUght difference 
from^e cordon Western notions of anger. Wlien Christ de- ' 
^um^ imchontableness as the dcadiiest sin. Anger, driven 
^ Its fi«t Une of defence, entrenched itself behind the ques¬ 
tion of motive, and assumed a new name under which it hoped 
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to remain uoiifcogniisablc. Tbit was Moral Irniigiiatioiit aogor 
rightly directed, as it it supposed to be, in which case the 
resentment is beld to be praiseworthy. The toleration o( 
anger under this disguise has ended by making the Christian 
teachings of mercy and non-retaliation, almost a dead letter; for 
self-righteous people uev'er fail to hud an excuse to justify their 
resentment against those who, as they say, have not harmed 
tbfm personally* hut have injured other people, whom it is their 
duty to protect. It is considered unnecessary that such giving 
of protection should he a foldly-thoughl-out, pa^oiiless act, 
undertaken with a view to serving in the appropriate way the 
higlicr interests of both aggressor and victim. On the con¬ 
trary ah the sentiments of hatred* pent up as a result of the 
Christian veto upon them, have been able to dnd channels where 
they ore allowed legitimate scope. The Buddhist nejver recog¬ 
nized such a compromise. Anger* whatever its motives, re¬ 
mained anger in his eyes, When people showed hatred and 
violence, as men do everywhere, at least thej’' were not to be 
allowed a loophole for Bclf-dcccption, Hatred in a righteous 
cause should, togicaily* be regarded as mare heinous than that 
prompted by pure selhahness, of which anger is, after all, but 
a natural expression. To degrade the service of Rigliteousness 
with fiuch a weapon verges on sacrilege. If the judge must 
chastise, he must be a judge who weighs up ah the evidence, 
and pronounces an uniinpaasioned sentence according to the 
law, free from Ignorance. If the reformer feels called on to 
fight an abuse, he must never forget that the cruelty of the 
tyrant is as worthy of pity as the groans of the slave. Moral 
Imfignatioa is the subtlest form of Anger, which should not even 
be directed against Satan himself, for he too con Ijacome an object 
of compassion. Our hatred for him is the seal of his kingdom 
upt^n our foreheads. So long os the hatred of Satan is allowed 
to be an exception to the general, law of Charity, so long will 
hatred continue to flourish in human hearts. Moreover it is hut 
a step from Imtirrg Satan to hating evil-doers. If Satan is con¬ 
sidered as a being incapable of redemption, it follows tliat wc 
ought not tn desire his salvation, for it would he coutraiy to 
the Divine Order, The Buddhist rejects tiic idea that any being 
is unalterably evil, and among the Christian Fathers, Origan, 
who was condemned for moittlaifiing that the Devil would 
ultimately be saved, jihores their point of view. « 
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While 1 wtts writing these pages, an acqualctance with whom 
I had been disctissjug the ataitns <if the present political «tUr 
ation in Europe, made the remark, half appro^-ingly-an 1 
thought—and halt doubtfully :-<* I aee you take a very dt- 
tached iriew of it all, aa if you stood outside. But does that 
not prevent you from getting anything done? Can we really 
avoid aUa^ng ourselves to a cause, or a party, and putlins 
our enthusiasm into it, shutting our eyes to everything but the 
mam issue ? ” There see^ no valid reason why the detached 
person, the philosopher in the primitive sense of “lover of 
wisdom.'* should be any leas capable of effective action than his 
more passionate neighhour. On the iJontrarv, in so far as with 
Him opimons opinions, that is, based on all ascertainable 
evidmce, and judgments are judgments, that is, formed after 
bea^g both sides without prejudice, so also this same philo¬ 
sopher s action ought to be inteUigent action, not a mixed hag 
of elements germane to his purpose, together with manv irrete- 
vant factors tlirown in, The demands of this ideal 'are too 
exAchng for it to makt ^ matantajieous appeaK The platisibre 
BccuRtj* Of a label is dear to the slothful. Even appointed 
Icadem prefer the easier of flattering, under pretence of 

ireeting, the mob. If this ideal is to have any chance of being 
tn the world, those who believe in it must not, in even-^ 
derail moment, desert it for its opposite. In anv ca«. the 
results count for little. The fruits of Action cannot 
es^pe ripening sornewhere, sometime. There are no such 
things as wasted ^ebons; though they- may be temporarily Ct 
from sight, they will be stored in the agwegatrof 
^tmty, and will, beyond all question, become Causes in their 
turn. 1 luive mentioned this example, which in tnv own aiid 
□ot rlerived from a lama, to show the sort of wav in which the 
Causal Uw of Action appUes to a given problem. The partisan 

tiu, imj-lhuig^. Th. root io IgoOToooo, ovioerf in the u„, u! 

to irrigh op o quertoo (rurly, u,d in the al»o,itv^~ 
in .uhmittin, tho «111. , ««allcd opinion ' r™ 

»lert^ ^ oiethod. which would not bo (oUoweTby . 
invertijotor UMWoyed by sentimenl. Above oU io tli 
^.o weei» ooe-e own de.v,Uo„ to t 

Wmes »«l'l««,llo .«ur..y, even more than . dJSeite 
hlniBer ol feet,. The Jotto .we „„,y fcllow. on ll« 
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Angrr is r^pneseuicd by tletpslation of the opposition; this Ls 
trae, irrespective of the rightness or wrongness of our eaose. 
But it b Desire-Attadunent in this case which Incites ns, and 
forms the aubstaiiee of our toynlties and readiness for self- 
sacrifice. From a Buddhist point of view the whole business 
is corrupt through and through. The same ought to hold good 
{rom a Christian point of view, were it not for the fact that 
many of the Christian churches have been only too willing to 
moke things easy for those who aetually treat Attachment and 
Indignation-Anger m things worthy of encouragement and who, 
for sake of obtaining speedy results, are willing to resort 
to the demagogue's appeal to Ignorance. 

Every pobon has its appropriate antidote. For Ignorance 
the antidote is Knowledge, Just Views, Awareness, For Desire- 
Attachment the antidote is Ncm-Attachment, including aban¬ 
donment of ignoranl belief in a permanent iudividual self. For 
Anger the antidote is loving-kindness and a consistent refusal 
to infikt suffering. 

Love. Charity or Compassion is the first-fruit of Knowledge, 
We have seen how, in spite of muments of pleasurable delu¬ 
sion, life in the Round is lamentable. All find themselves in 
the same quandary, from the most earofrec of gods to the 
most tortured of fiends. Ko one is favoured; to each one 
comes his turn. This, logically, makes us all brothers: there 
is not one comer of the Universe undeserving of pity. Who¬ 
ever stops to contemplate the crowds frantically chasing the 
will-o'-the-wisp of happiness, or falling over one another as 
they turn and flee from a suffering which they believe to be 
external to themselves, cannot but be semed with boundless com¬ 
passion. 

“ Tliat which makfs one weep,” said St. Morpa, “ is the 
thought that all creatures could be Buddha, that they know 
it not and die in suffering ... If that is what you ore weep¬ 
ing about, you should go on ever weeping without pause.*' So, 
also, wrote a Chiuese sage; “With an tuiderstanding of the 
impermanent nature of all things, devoid of reality in them¬ 
selves and Eubject to pain, rises the sun of true wisdom . . , 
Go on with hearts overflowing with compassion; in this world 
that is rent by suffering, be tnstriictors and wherever the dark¬ 
ness of Ignorance may happen to reign, kindle there a torch." 

There ia a close connezian between the idea of Com passion 
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and the teaching concerning the Negation of the Self. Miln 
Repa expounds this truth in three Unea of one of his poons 


The notion of emptiness fabsienw of real self) engejideis 
Compassion, 

Compassion doc* away with the distinction between “ *di 
imd other,” 

The mdistlnetion of *eJf and oUier rcodeirs the serricc ol 
others effectis'e. 


His sequence of thought is not innnedjatetj’ apparent and 
requir^ daboration. His meaning is that once a being is aware 
of impmnanence of individuaJity, he is brought to the recog¬ 
nition of his one-ncss with everything which before had falsely 
appeared to he external to himself. Their sufferings become hi^ 
auff^gs; their liberation becomes identified with bis own : His 
service to others is no longer onesided generosity, for the 
distinction bctweim giver end receiver is no more. The Budd¬ 
hist Tradition denies to the Ego ” any vestige of pemian^mc, 
and refuses to recognize the real existence of o central thread 
of individuality on which the various qualities of body and mind 
^ strung like l«ads. It declares repeatedly that the so-called 
individual soul is but an aggregate, temporary, changing aud 
devoid of firm foundation, a play of forces derived from 
heredity, environment and a thousand other influences, as weU 
as from the effects of its own actions good and evil. 

The aim of the good life is therefore to reach the state of 
Non-Attachment to self, the ideal which implies final abandon¬ 
ment of the partisan attitude towards life’s happenings. The 
Enlightened being perceives thot be caunot monopolize the 
credit for his own acta of charity, because no act is entirelv one 
person’s doing, alt beings have n share in the rouses and’ con¬ 
sequences of every act. Everyone must accept resiKumbilitv 
even for the murderer's knife. ' 


The Ideal Being who has realized his complete one^ncss with 
all creation, and who has thereby iiecome an initiate of the 
^preme Doctrine of Non-Duality, is called a Bodhisat, of whom 
Jems almost serve aa an example, since He claimed no 

merit for Himscll but suffered all sorrow, knowing that what¬ 
soever belongs to one, already helongs perforce to all others too. 

Loving-kiti^e^ is the only reasonable outcome of the 
doctnne of the Round; it can accept no Hniits short of the 
entire Umverse. To preferences and avemiona. which are 
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Rfit h i n g else than extensions of a false belief about selfi 
It conuot itoop* 

Now let us suppose that we have been successful in sub¬ 
stituting the antidotes for the poisons and that Just Views 
have replaced Ignorance in otir make-up. Being set frte from 
our fictitious individuality, with its fixed idea of dualbmj we 
are no Jonger forced to act as a cog in the Wheel of Existence. 
The Rtiujid ceases for ns; we are Delivered or Enlightened* 
Tlmt b the state ealled Nirvajia, which translated literally, 
meonj Extinction/^ The word has given rbe to a uunibar 
of fooUsh inlerprelations—outside the countries ol its origin— 
by which the Buddhist b accused of seeking mere uothingnesai 
annihElatiou. The perpetrator® o! this error let Chemf^lves be 
deceived by the word Existence” and its associations for 
thcjTi^ What ceases to esistt so they argue—because for tliem 
existence and reality are associated—^must he reduced to 
^fothi□gues5* The Buddhbt uDderstands it in quite another 
way ■ for, in his eyo, it b the Existence of the Bound which is 
tlic illusioiii the unreal* EnlightemoEuit is nothing to ur, for it 
is the beginniag of Beatityi soinethLag utterly foreign to us 
within OUT present limitations. It is a waste of time ti^^ing to 
imagine that state; for whatever we think or say must perforce 
be token out of our own experEence of the world ol phenomena* 
a When you will have understood the dissolution of all com¬ 
pounds i” says the ^*You will understand that 

which b ancotnpoiindcd.” At present one con only say ol 
Nirvana what the Hindus say of Brahma* the Infinite; Not 
this, not this.” 

The word Nirvana means extinction* something like the action 
of the finger® in snuffing out the flame of a candle. That which 
b extingubhetl b Ignorance and its txain of consequences. 
A double negative—the extinction or ntintdmcnt of Know- 
ledgclessness—is our only way of faintly suggesting its posi¬ 
tive reality. What Buddhohoodi the state of having found 
Enlightenment, isj we simply cannot say* He who attains }t^ 
know® it. He who has nut attained it can only speculate in 
terms of bis own TcSativity, which do not apply to it* To be 
Buddha is not just one more degree m the series which we know, 
like an ascent to a higher existeuce vrithin the Bound. There 
is complete dbcontinuily between th^t state and the Circle of 
Existencep a great gulf fixed. 
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To return for a moment to the diagriun^ We have atiU 
to meiitton the border, containing twelve little scenes, which 
runs round the outer rim of tlie circle. These scenes explain, in 
niore detailed form, the process of rebirth under the induence of 
Ignorance. They are known as the ** Twelve Interdependent 
Origins ’* and must be studied by anyone who wishes to enter 
deeply into the doctruije; but os they are really an amplitlcatio'n 
of the basic concept Ignorance—Desire—^Action, it is uanece»< 
sary to analyse them here. They express, in more precise 
terms, ideas which we have airendy considered under those 
headings. 

The remedy for Ignorance is Knowledge or Just Views, It 
goes without saying that by Knowledge is meant something 
more than ordinary discursive knowledge. Liberation is not 
to he compassed by attending courses at the Uni verity or by 
reading up manuals of philosophy. Rational knowledge 
its own useful contribution in helping to clear the ground of 
minor delusions. To despise the least of sciences must be 
reckoned a serious fault, because that indicates a predisposition 
to tolerate Ignorance; such a state ol mind must poison the 
whole psychology' of a being and make him more than ever 
Unready to emb^k on the conquest of the higher Knowledge. 
But Knowledge, the transcendent virtue by divine right, is 
above Reason. It is the fruit of a direct intuitive experience, 
which is not so much a thing oequired by accretion, ratlier it 
Is a thing which is already there, from the niomcnt that the 
obstacles to its realisation have ceased to 1k, The effort of the 
seeker alter this Real Knowledge, is all along directed to the 
elimination of hindrances, to nj/otcfng the Knowledge to arise 
spontaneously, as it will do, the instant the necessary undotug 
has been efiected. The presence of Knowledge is reflected in a 
radical alteration of the entire nature of a being; ihis can only 
Ik corrupted il there should supervene a yielding to any obscur^ 
ing tendencies, such as may still be lurking within that being, 
so long as Deliverance is sUU unachieved. This belief in the 
transcendent Intellect, a faculty capable, and atone capable, of 
direct contact with the Real, is common to all Traditional 
doctrines, of all ages and countries. At a chance meeting 
between a lama, a Mussulman doctor of the law, & Brahmin and 
one of our own Medieval Schoolmen, their common acceptance 
of this conception of the Intellect would have made them 
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feet Hi iiome in each otherfioelety. Some critics have dis¬ 
counted Hie reaiity of this experience; to them the Indian or 
Tibetan teacher can only answer Here ts the method. Try it 
ont—but thoroughly and without self-deception—and see for 
yourseif." 

Sound ^felJiod is inseparable from Wisdom, The Tibetans 
apeak of these two as husband and wife, making Method into 
the male and Wisdom into the femaJe aspect. They are sym¬ 
bolized. respectively, by the thunderbolt sceptre or Dat^i and 
the Hand-bell or Ihihu. These emblems appear everywhere. In 
pictnres they will be seen wielded by the hand s of Divinities and 
everj* lama possesses a pair for use in the temple rites and at his 
own altar. His prescribed mnvemenls, as he turns them about, 
represent the eternal dalliance of Wisdom and Method; even 
to think of divorcing them is to court disaster. dust as one 
desirous of reaching a certain city requires the eyes for •"'eiJlIt 
nnd the feet for traversing the way, so doth one desirous of 
reaching the city of Nirvana require the eyes of Wisdom and 
the feet of Method.*' Method itselt is sometimes made synony¬ 
mous with Universaj Love or Compassion. 

Wisdom is usually considered under five headings, in cor¬ 
respondence with a fivefold symboiiflm which runs right through 
Tibetan Art, ExotericaDy, they are personified in five Buddhas 
and are a favourite theme with the decorators of temple waJb. 
One of them called Opagmed (Immeasurable Light), who is 
coloured red. prendes over the Western Paradise of the Great 
Beatitude, the Elyaion Fields where the great mass of men, 
who feel unequal to the effort of escaping from the Bound of 
Ernstencc. dream of passing long ages of contentroent. It was 
to this tliat I referred when I tried to comfort the blind man at 
Lachhen. These five kinds of Wisdom—none of which roust be 
confused with the profane Science which studies objects while 
still regarding form as real—are:— 

1 The Ali-seeomplishing Wisdom: that by which all work* 
of Enlightenment ore carried out. It montfest* itself in 
an indefinite variety of forms and couditions. to suit the 
special needs and unequal capacities of beings. 

a DUeriminating Wisdom : timt which treat* of disHnctioiw 
between objects. This is the kingdom proaided over by 
Opagmed. 
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Q Wbdom i thiit wfaich treats of tbe tik€nes5 and 

sameness of objects. 

4 Mjrror-lifce knowledge ; The tnirror is pure, anil reBects aU 
Uiings, yet itself remains entirely unaffected. 

5 Knowledge of the Changeless: UnderiBfcHnding of the Divine 
Substance that pervades ail tilings. 


The Buddha in one of His coily sennDnsi explained the 
Method by which Wisdom was to be gained and suilering 
destroyed* under eight beadingSt Imown as the Path wrra ErGiit 
BHANcn^a. It is often compared in its scope with Our Lord^s 
Sermon on tlie Mount. It therelore corresponds to the last of 
the Four Truths, the Way that leads to the extinction of sutler* 
ing. The Eightfold Path b the Buddhist’s programinc of |ife» 
and comprises;— 

Perfect Will I w * nr j 

JortView. } Wisdom 

Right Speech ' 

Right Action relating to fitting and 

Right Means of liyelihood intelligent condnet 
Right effort j 

Perfect Attention or Awareness 1 relating to 
Perfet^ Meditatioa f coittentration of mind 


It may at firsl appear strange that a method of which the 
avowed aim is tbe acftnisition of Just Views, sbontd place Just 
Views among the first items on its list. By so doing it seems 
to beg the question. Though Just Views, in a sense, must be 
regarded as the end, from another point of view they are also 
tbe starting^oint, since were there not some measure of Just 
View at the outset, where would be the incentive to emhark 
on tbe Eightfold Path at all? A first Just View tdls us that 
it is both possthle and useful to seek Wisdom. As the various 
virtues of the Path are pt'rfected, so do Inferior Just Views 
grow into higher ones, of more universal applicafaility, leading 
at the Last to Truth, the Changeless Knowledge of the Real and 
the Infinite. 

Similarly, the four branches of the Path concerned with con¬ 
duct, ore both a mult and a caitse of Just Views, As we leom 
to define our relation towards ourselves, our neighbours, all 
creatures and the entire world more and more accurately, so our 
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conduct becomes more appropriaCe and enlightened^ The fruit 
ol iitliog conduct b an inercase id the Justice of our Ideas. 

The penultimate virtue, Awnrenes^n U also indispensable from 
start to finish. If our actiuns or thoughts are to have the 
slightest value, they must be luily responsible actions or 
thoughts, designed and carried out lor ends and by methods 
which harmoniic with the facts of the world and with the 
relations which unite all beings, as far as it lies in our power 
to ascertain them^ Our actions and thoughts are the result of 
our whole nature at a given moment, and become the causes of 
its furtlicr development for good or ilL A nature wMch is still 
mainly emotiotiftl, and not brought under proper contrel by the 
mteliect, is a weathercock turned by everj* inipuke. In stich 
a condition of irresponsibility, even if an action happens to he 
right, it ia largely an accident j for, not being based upon 
relevant motivest it b properly little better than a foolish action 
in masqticrade. It must be our constant aim to w^ithdraw aa 
much of our life as we can &om the power of outside influences 
and accidents, and to bring it into subiecdon to our iniormed 
Wilt, so that eiieh act may be exactly what it purports to be, no 
more and no lesSi each opininn a genuine opinion uninfluenced 
by anything irrelevant, each decisian a judgment reached after 
due consideration of ull accessible evidence* 

It is as a means towards heightened control, that the great 
Teachers so strongly recommend certain physical exercises, aim- 
ing at bringing movements which are normally reflex under 
the partial rule oE conscious volition. To turn mattera of 
habit into deliberately con trolled operations hs considered highly 
benefleial. Conversely, the cultivation oi un automatic response 
to extemal stimuli, by expedients such as marching in step or 
shouting sJoganSi the stock4n>^trade of modent European 
organization« must, Buddhistically speaking, be reprobated as 
B disastrous abuse, leading to greater and greater irresponsibility 
and enslavement. 

Meditaiiorit the eighth branch of the Path, is the cultiva¬ 
tion of eatmnesa and harmony of eoulp the attiming ol the wJiolc 
being to the Word, the premotton of a state of perfect rccep- 
livityt Like a rippleleas tarn in wlilch the snows art seen so 
distinctly reflected that one forgets which is solid Tnauntain 
and which the image, bo is Meditation, the solvent of distinc¬ 
tions and the gate of the Real. It is an expericDce which the 
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average pcraon i^ores; yet ’without its peace of mind and the 
resultant mastery over self, Dlumination cannot be achieved. 
A state of agitation always losters Ignorance, therefore, all the 
sages of the Orient counsel the cultivation of the habit of calm, 
unruffied meditation. Bushing about to set the world to righta, 
without pausing to think, muEt prove useless. In the highest 
degree, KEcditation is the mark of the saint, the serenity which 
nothing can disturb, not even in the middle of the Round's eddy. 

Concerning the branches of the Eightfold Path that deal with 
conduct, little need be said. Bight speech. Bight Action and 
Right Effort are mdistinguzshable from the same virhiea as 
taught by Christ, Selfless Love and all it implies, Mercy and 
Non^etalJation for injuries. Gentleness, Reverence, in aJi these 
there b nothing to dioose between the teaching of the Buddha 
and the Gospel. So atrilcing is the sinularity, that one lama 
gave it aa his opinion that Christianity was simply an aberrant 
branch of Buddhbm, 

Right means of Livelihood deserves a word of its own, (or 
though it h just as implicit in the CJubdan revelatton as in 
the other, it b apt to be overlooked, and has been especially 
dia-egarded by those followers of Puritanical tenets, who played 
so piominent a part in the development of big business- Accord¬ 
ing to the Eightfold Path, it b not enongh that one's personal 
conduct should be apparently blameless, one must look further, 
lest one may be deriving sustenance from some practice incon¬ 
sistent with the law of Mercy or Truth, from some brutality or 
eapSoitarion of fellow-men or animab, or from some organiza¬ 
tion which is tending to hinder Knowledge and favour the 
growth of Ignorance. A Buddhist may not be a traffleker in 
lives, that b to aay a slave-dealer or a butcher; worse ebnn the 
actual killing is the failure to realiie that animals are alive and 
sensitive—the tmawarenesa is as bad as the cruelty. The calf 
led to the slaughter b not to be shorn of its pitifuiness by 
allowing one's senrihility to seek shelter behind the word 

ve^.” Ndther may a man live by selling drugs (save for 
medical use), nor may he be an arms-manufseturer. Living tn 
modern times, he should look to his investments lest he he the 
unwitting accomplice of commercial exploitation of the weak. 
It b obvious that a Chrbtian ought to investigate the sources of 
his income with no less scrutiny, but on the whole thb dutv has 
been understreaacd- 
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There is one appiieatian of ihe Iaw of Causality which ii 
of special interest to Europeans and has bean the subject of 
much eontentlon. Several writeis* lioth Christian and BuuM- 
hist, have taken tlto view that the doctrine of Jta77?iait or 
Action and the Cbristiaij doctrine of Forgiveness arc funda¬ 
mentally irrecondlable, I have read somewhere that a Budd¬ 
hist leader from Ceylon once addressed a protect agaimt some 
young nohJes being^ allows to attend a mission school where 
they w^ere taught the abominable doctrine of the forgiveness 
of sins/* Was he justified in this particular criticistn or not? 

If by forgiveness is meant the non-arising of an eUcct from a 
previous cause or the simple wiping of that effect off the slate 
after it lias licen produced» then the answer miM be an un- 
qualilied ** yeSi ■ * Any irregular or arbitrary interference with 
the succession of Cause and Effect Is rigidly excluded by Budd¬ 
hism p as constituting a denial of Order- But does Christian 
forgiveness really amount to this? Does Christ wipe out an 
offence unconditionaHy^ as an act of Grace quite unconnected 
with the response made by the recipient ? The muddle-headed 
talk which often occurs in sermons or pious books might lead 
one to think so. Popular defarmatiDns are common enoughs 
especifdly among those sects that lean to justification by faith 
alonct and who stress the impotence of man to do more than 
solicit direct guidance from on high* Among such people there 
is always a tendency to mistrust carefully worded dogmatic 
formularies and to employ sentimental and rhetorical phrases 
such as would lend colour to the Singhalese critic^s fears: but 
it is just ai unfair to treat as a formal expositioD of Christianity 
an emotional reference to the loving Father who. for the ask¬ 
ings is ready to disburden the fimner^ a,s to regard one of the 
travesties tha t arc found in polemic trae!^ against Buddhism 
as a jnst presentatioti of that Doctrine* In wch a sentence as 
** You have only to lay your sins at the feet of Jesus, imploring 
His pardon^ and He will grant though the words are nn- 
exceptkmable if rightly interpreted, tliorc is a certain danger of 
misunderslantitng from the vagueness which allows one to 
believe, though it does not affirm it^ thnt there is an easy escape 
from the consequences of one*s offences^ The emphasis is laid on 
the remia^iem of the siut and a dbereet rilcnec b maintained on 
the part to be played by the sinner himself^ while the introdue- 
tion of the word only opens the door to furtber possibllitiea 
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of coufusioo- Siniilarlyp vshm ft Catholic Mtyfti If you go to 
the priest and humbly eoufesSt you can l^c ol rtMiriviiig 
Absolution,” be certainly does not mean to imply that a mere 
formal ceremony will he sufiBcicnt. A good confession demands 
more than the recital of a list of misdemeanourSih foilowed by 
the administration of a grace conferred by the sacramental 
words upon an imtirely passive recipient. Doubtle^ in practice^ 
many people treat it so; but tlm b no more than to any that many 
of mankind water down and denature overj' doctrine to suit 
their own feebleness of purpose. Were it otherwise we should 
already be at the tBiUennium. ^Vllen Catholics are accused of 
using the secrament of Penance as a cheap way of escape from 
the consequences ol sing there is no more truth and as little 
accuracy in the aecuaatioAT aJ* in the complaint put forward by 
the Buddhist from Ceylon- In any giveJi ease he may have 
been iustihed, yet the question of principle is really left un¬ 
touched. 

Again it must be asked Is there any place for Pardon under 
the strict application of the doctrine of Causes* or are the two 
ideas mutually exdusive f Sin* under the law of Kumiun* can 
be viewed with a twofold aspect, first os an effect, the product 
of Causes dwelling in the sinner^s character or in the circum¬ 
stances governing his Ufet and secondly as itself a. Cause* pro¬ 
ductive of various results. Sin first affects the sinner's inner 
being* producing in it a change which we call guilt and which 
furthermore implies a remiorcement of Hie tendency towards 
repetition ol the sin. There are also the extraneous conse¬ 
quences of the hislorioa! aetr its effects on other people and on 
the world. Granted that there is a possihUity of forgiveneBs, 
which of these effects will be cancelled by itf The second 
group of effects can be ruled out, since they lie i^rtraneous to the 
guilty person» If I commit a murder* no forgiveness will reaui^ 
reet the murdered man* or stop the police from arresting me* 
or interrupt the sodal cnnsequences flowing from the crime * or 
assunge the sorrow of the victim's relattvea. The sphere in 
which forgiveness cm operate Is restricted to that of the effects 
personal to the delinquent | more especially it concemB itaeif 
with the washing away of the stigma of guilt. 

Again it must be repeated that, if the Remission of Sins were 
really ft tricldiig of the Causal law* if Christ simpiy expunged 
die guilt motu proprio without tlie participation of another 
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cl^uuD of Cttusw neutralizmg the series loosed by the sin and 
thua chftitging the direction of the erring soul's devdopment, 
that woijJdr to tile tluddhist, be tant&ntouDt to invcstlog the 
(V111 of the Ruler of the Universe vdtL tlic note of eapricious* 
QE£5, an unthinkable profjosition. But surely the true Cbrlstian 
doctrine postulates a second factor, on the presenee of vrhieh 
forgiveness is conditianni, that is Repentance, The wjrd may 
often be spoken glibly so as to suggest a mere formality'; but 
no one who takes the trouble to tliJuk it out would dismiss it 
so ligiitly. 

Hie conditions for a perfect act of Coiitrition—^^and nothing 
less is demanded—arc not difficult to define, rirstly llicre 
muirt In: a recognition that the aet repented of was u sin, and 
why. ^V^lethc^ thU be expressed under the symbol of a personal 
offence against Divine Rajest}', or as an act that does not 
square with the jmt relations between the doer ami the rest 
of the World, as a disturbance of harmony arising from non- 
recognition of the true nature of things, it amounta to much the 
same, Jn either case one ailmits that there has lieen nus- 
understanding or Ignorance, for which Knowledge most be 
substituted, before the act can be seen to be sinful. The 
Ignorance bns let loose one chain of effects—the sin and its 
Ecoondoiy' eonsequeiices. The Knowledge which now suc’ceeds 
to it. Looses a new set of consequences, working in a TOnlrory 
direction. The first set is not so much made mil, as coimter- 
poised by tile effects of Knowledge, reuniting in a ek-an sheet. 
There i? nothing eontrary to the law of Causes here; indeed 
that law, under its ethical aspect, is nothing else than the 
opposing of Knowledge with its effects to Ignorance with its 
effects. 

The second postulate for perfect Contrition is sorrow for the 
nn. Sorrow here is an effect, part of the pain which accom¬ 
panies the changes wrought by wickedness. The punishment 
inflicted liy the police is a direct external effect of tlie sinful 
net itself. The sorrow of self-accusation is an internal effect 
of the act, arising when that act begins to be viewed in the light 
of Knowledge. Again we are not dealing with any challenge 
to the principles of Kortnan. 

A third condition is a sincere intention of amendment, a 
t^ing of effective measures to prevent a repetiticti of the 
ainfuJ action. Without understanding why the sin was a sin, 
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or flrliAt sho«ld lifive been tlit altenmUve to committing it, no 
eflective good intent ion can possibly arise- Again the whote 
problem becomes ccatteil i» Kno'i'vledge and its consequences- 
Once the nature ot the sin has iK-en clearly*recogniKd, the 
intention of changing one’s ways arises idmost as a natural 
eonsequeucei this intention, becoming in iUtum a Causey leads 
to the new consequence of taking practical measures in the 
future* One can dismiss all reactions such ns a superficial wa^e 
of emotion, a haK-deaire to escape from the results of sin witli- 
out paying tlie price, a regret, a Imlf-licarted profeawon of gotal 
intentions* The Divine Judge is not so easily mocked; when 
we speak of repentance we mean the real thing, with all tlic 
conditions carried out in full* 

So much t(w Contrition itself: now for Porgiveness. Cau a 
sin be forgiven, even by a Saviour, without Contrition ? Surely 
such a suggestioa would be an absurdity cut ling at the roots of 
Ortlerly Justice. Hepentanec must be an absolute condition; 
if there be no repentance, the Grace of Christ, though proffered 
by Him, is in fact rejected by the sinner* 

If Contrition be perfect, then the guilt Is said to be wiped 
bff the soul* If this seems to be an arbitrary reversal, yet on 
closer examination, it can still be explained In terms of Action 
and the effects of Action* The combination Ignorance-Sin has 
brought about one sequence of effects, altering the state of a 
«ml by the addition of guilt, Knowledge-Repentance, a separ¬ 
ate Knmon, also brings its own sequence of effects, which 
are hound to alter the nature of that soul by the addition of 
Understanding and Kew Intentions. The first change has been 
followed by a second change, and an undeniably radical oncj 
for of all possible changes the displacing of Ignorance by Know¬ 
ledge h the most fundamental* Once there has been a genuine 
change of heart, the changed situation as Cause, is retieeted as 
a matter of couiw in a whole new series of consequences, and 
the traditional language of forgiveness » applicable without in¬ 
consistency. 

That forgiveness is not an idea utterly foreign to Buddhism 
was confirmed for cue by the Slongol lama Wangyal, under 
whom I read the or in the Path, the principal 

doctrinal bo. k of the Yellnw-Hal Order of lamas, which is the 
moat tnffneiitial in moilem Tibet, tic used a terminology which 
oppro^dmated strikingly to that of the Catholic Church, divtd- 
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ing Am mto “ mortal ** md ** vernal ; only when rhatlenged 
did he adndt that ** unforgivable sitia ** really meant sins which 
required a irrotraetcd penanee for their expiatinn. Hell to all 
eternity is not ntimitted by Buddhiitm; though it may last for 
aeons and aeonst an upward turn of the Round must come at 
long last* just as a downward one will eveiituall 3 - replace even 
the most iasliog of pleasures. Here Ues the differenee in the 
manner of expression j but in other respects the langtiage of 
contrition and pardon might have been taken fro to one of our 
own medieval divines. 

Wc have now covered most of the ground. For the sake of 
oompletouess, mention ought to he made of one more detail in 
the picture of the Round, the fearsome monster who clutches 
the entire Circle of Existence in hh teeth and talons. He is 
Shindj^j judge of the dead; in his horrible visage we see the 
true nature of the Round unmasked* and in his domiuation over 
the whole scene* we recognize the inexorable character of the 
Law of Causation, w^jtli which the Round itself b cognate. 
Shindj^ must not be taken for n minister of retributive Justice. 
He does not dispense penal iiea in the name of offended Beity^ 
nor do the eonsequences that accrue from good or foolish actions 
depend on his private pleasure. Kcither gifts nor charnis can 
buy his indulgence. 

I #tt no store by gold, silver* nor riches 

Nor by pope* emperor* king, duke* itot princei 

For if I would receive gifts great* 

All the world f might get; 

All my eudtoTTi is clean contrary. 

Shindj^'s sole ofhec is to operate the mcchaoism of cause and 
effect, in faithful obedience to its rules, Every effect pro¬ 
ceeds from a cause/' The whole implication of this law b that 
every act will bring about an appropriate modirication in the 
UniversCt which notliing can hinder. Other actions may change 
its ctirection, ncxitraibe it or transform it; but an effect as such 
can by no mean^ be wiped out. Joy and pain arc simply effevta 
of causes, needing no bestowal of grace or word of condemna¬ 
tion from outside to produce them. Tiiej‘ arc symptoms of 
the state of a given being at any given moment. Tfie present 
condition of the whole Universe^ viewed as one* is what it ia* 
because* with the history of causes and effects as they have 
been till now* it cannot but be what it is. 
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Li Buddhist countries, as elsewhere, the rasprity xeluse 
to give up the sbuple idea of poetic justice. They measure 
merit fls one might weigh potatoes; so many good acts against 
so much happiness, so many sins agoiiist such and such 
penalties. All those who, in spite of anything they may profess 
in theory, stiU show their belief in their own self-sufficient ego, 
naturally continue to hanker after the delusions of individual 
enjoyment and advantage, in the form of happy rebirths. I 
lemember one lama who told me that he did not feel equal to an 
immediate effort in the direction of Buddhahood, but he was 
at least making sure, by a nice balance of his acts, that he would 
earn rebirth as a man again, so as not to Lose bis coign of vantage 
for further progess l&ter. He confessed that he was an inveterate 
meat-eater—the Tibetans are not given to making hypocritical 
excuses—but as a counterblast he was as uncompromising a 
teetotaller as ever come out of Wales. For my Mend , the future 
life resolved itself simply into a matter of efficient book-keeping. 
Unfortunately for his naive schemes, he left ont of account the 
besetting sin of Ignorance, which accompanied his well-planned 
acts of merit. He was a very- kind and pleasant man, well above 
average, yet he will be lucky, figuratively speaking, if he does 
not obtain rebirth among the rfdags. There are thousands marc 
like him, who arc still missing the crucial point. Like all of 
us, they get what they really desire and expect, not what they 
profess to yjik for—^therein lies all the difference ? “ Knock end 
it shall he opened unto you; seek and ye shall find.^' That is 
a profound truth : but much also depends upon which door one 
knocks at, and w'hieh gifts are asked for. 

Some may be surprised that in all this lengthy discussion there 
luLs been no direct allusion to God. We have bad a whole 
chapter on doctrine without so much as mentioning His name. 
Is it correct to say, as some have liked to do, that Buddhism 
is " atheistical,” and that it precludes the belief in a Personal 
Deity i This is a question which loses its substance once it has 
been realised that Personality already implies some degree of 
UmilatioQ: every spccihcatioD must always be sbsrply dis¬ 
tinguished from the unspeciftahle Infinite. So long as it is 
accepted that Personality occupies a lesser degree of universality 
than the Infinite, the Supreme Principle of All—there is no 
ob|ectioQ to admitting it as one among posaibk determinatioiis. 
The enemy to Ijc shunned at all costs is e permanently diialistic 
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conception, un imintitable podstenca of p«izn of conirones that 
reluxe ultimately to be resolved in the unity of b Principle 
dwelling beyond their distmction. The Hindus, who^e meta- 
physicid language resembles that of the Lamas, have separate 
names tor the InUnite (Brahma—neuter form), the Supreme 
Prindple of Being (Brabmii^inascutme farm) 'a^ Ishwara, the 
Posonified Creative Function. Christum theology applies the 
name of God now to one, now to the other, now to all three 
together, which is slightly confusing. The Hindu terminology 
ought to be valid for a Buddhist too, if he wished, though, so 
far as I am aware, it lias not actually been so used. 

The just word on the Buddhist position with regard to God 
has been,spoken by Ben^. Guenon who, more than any other 
European, is qualified for the office of interpreter of the tradi¬ 
tional doctrines:— 

“ In reality. Buddhism U no naore * atheisticai ’ than it is 
'theistic ’ or * pantheistic * ; all that need be said, is that it 
does not place itself at the point of view where these various 
terms have any meaning.** 


CHAPTER XII 


The Hermit and the Pilgrim 

SFRIXi; !iad given way to lull summer when we got back to 
Laehhen and the better-oH of the iuhabitsntst who, like aM 
Tibctsiis, dislike flatnp beat, were talking of moving to cooler 
levels up the valley, away from the heaviest rains. The abbot 
had already withdrawn to T'bangu 119,000 feet), to a hermitage 
dependent on bis tnonastery- As we were anxious to spend some 
time in his society, we prepared to follow him there, but thought 
it wiser to let him know hclorehand, lest he should be entering 
into one of his periods of seclusion. Meanwhile we camped, in 
order to save bungalow charges. 

Caravans from Eatupa Bzong kept coming through the 
vUtage, laden with wool and barley flour to be exchanged lower 
down for rice. We stopped tliem from time to time and asked 
if they had any rugs for sale. These Tibetan rugs, coaisdy 
knotted oD u woollen warp and dyed in sound vegetable colours, 
fetch very low prices. The patterns are usually variants of 
one design, consisting of n central field containing one or three 
circles more or less decorated, with a key-pattern round the 
border; the style shows unmistakable Chinese influence. The 
art of making tliem is common knowledgr in Tibet; happy Is 
the artistic condition of a country where such rugs represent 
the low-water mark of material and craftsmanship, within reach 
even of the poorest. We laid a couple in our tents imd at once 
realized that they were exactly suited to such surroundings. 
One can readily see why semi-nomadic nations like the Turko- 
msM developed tlie art of carpet-making. 

Near our camp we used to listen to the song ol a Siird of 
the Cuckoo tribe, probafaly the Brain-fever bird, so named 
because of the persistency with which it repeats the some call, to 
the annoyance of people trying to doze tn their siesta hour. It 
sings a mosical phrase entirely diatonic in character, and then 
proceeds to repeat it on ascending degrees of the scale, advanc- 
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ing mostly by ivhole toDcs, oceasionoUy by semi-tones. When 
it L*!i reached the highest note it begins agnin from the bottom. 

It sounds Just like a pruna donna vocalifing. The interesting 
feature of the bird’s perforTTiitnce is the fact that the phrase is 
correctly transposed into the new key at each shift i that is* 
if we take its starting-point as being C, the Iheme next appears 
in D and so on. Thb really carries with it tlie whole principle of 
modulatiori: for the implied Imraaonics can Iw readily supplied 
by the ear. It looks as if the diatonic scale, and the harmony 
based thereon, really do derive direct from ?fature and can only 
Imj varied within limiLa. There is certainly no atonality about 
the Brain-fever bird. 

The headman of Lachhen. who had all along l)een attentive 
to our comfort, kindiy lent us one of bis liause servants, a young 
iiiflii from Shigatze, named T’liargya, to accompany us up to 
T’hangu. He was an miusufilly intelligent and sensitive youth, 
and after we had employed him for a few ds}’S, wc were anxiotis 
to retain hia services, so we did our l>est to persuade his master 
to release him. But be kucv%- T’kargya’s vnlur too well and 
would not j-ield him up. though he promised to lend him for a 
future journey if still iu bis service. 

The system of liiring such domestics is a kind of indenture. 
The servant eontracts tu stay three years. No regular salary 
is paid; hut he is clothed, fed, housed and given occasional 
pocket money. In many respects he is trciled like one of the 
family; wc noticed that a respectful address towards his em¬ 
ployer dill not affect T'tiargya^s case of manner, free from all 
servility. When the term of schtcc expires, tlte employee is 
given a present in money* or possibly in kind. We found the 
same system working in Ladok, in the houses of the Lhasa 
merchants who lived round Leh. 

The headman told us that TTiOJigya had already made hirn- 
self invaluable inside the house ami was entirely trustworthy in 
running ftistant errands. We were so interested in the lad, 
whose meiry' yet earnest conversation at the camp'tire delightetl 
us, that wc wanted to reward liiiii. Tlie rule is that if regui^ 
pjiv is given to sucli an indentured servanti lie has to hand it 
over to hitt master, tiiotigit anything in the nature of a tip is his 
own. Eventually we decided to coutrihiitc a little towards his 
education, so that his (jtuck brain might find a new outlet in 
the reading of serious litcrtiture. Among Tibetans, wboite respect 
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for learning in ingrained^ no gift could lie better raJcnlAted in 
raii^e the recipient in his own and hh Irienda" eatunation^ A 
small snm wnn therefore allottedt a rei|ue^ that a good 
instructor should be chosen from the lamiL^ to teach him his 
kttm, 

GCling lip towards T'hangu^ the scenery is not specially strik* 
ing. After a lew miLcs, altitude begins to affect the iJeDsencss 
of tile forests; yet here, where trees should be printed, denuda^ 
tlun is going on apace^ due to the habit of clearing new acres 
by fire in order Eo saw corn* Wc passed wide tracts -wlitre all 
the big trees idood leader» mere lilackened skeletonsi sur¬ 
rounded by bare soil or low scrub <jf recent growth* The 
destruction seems to go on recklessly and it would be worth 
some attempt at regulation by the State Forestry department. 

Close to T'hangu Isig trees give place to vegetation i^imilar to 
that found nenr tlic snout of the Zema glacier. The prevalent 
ilnwcring plants are dwarf rhododenciro-na of several sorts, 
purple or whiter and primulas, either small mauve, large dark 
purple, or^ iti boggy places, yellow ones like cowslips^ Blue 
poppies ore also common* T^hangii is not a viHage; there is 
only the pretty hermitage, a big cottage surrounded by a circle 
of prayer-flag^t on a grassy kiiolL aud under it an eyesore of on 
ugly, ill-constructed rest-house, in June the surrounding hills 
are clear of snow; the weather was unceasingly damp, with a 
raw Scottish tiijst. 

Tlicre was local exeitemept at tlie time because of the com* 
ptetion of a new Jfom wall near the road, neatly built of 
masonry and cementj with the sacred inscriptions incised on 
flat stones embedded in the walL Tlie letters were left white 
on n groiuiil made red witii a kind of clay. The buildexa 
weir two pilgrims who spent their time going from place to 
place and erecting these waiLsj but the carding was done hy a 
local man. The moment lor consecrating the Mani wall had 
firrived and the headmim of Lachhen and several monk^ and 
peasants assembled for ibe ceremony, A large tent with red 
flounces was pitched, housing a brazier, a table and a seat 
for the abbot. VVe introduced oursclvca to the pilgrims, who 
were stjondiiig by, surveying their handiwork. One of them 
was a thick-set man uf powerful build, with a nierjy", open face 
over which laughter was contiimnliy rippling. He was a child¬ 
like 9oub delighted with the smallest things and radiating a 
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traiispqirefit beuievoktice towHrds ull. honiti lay narth-wesi 
of LUas&t so he toM ns. Mid had not it for twiilTe yearfi* 
Imping sp^nt all liis time in pilgrimage?^ to the iivost remote 
ptutfi. With delight he recounted tlie wondcr^^ of tlie Holy Seat 
(Uuddh Gaya iti BiliAr) where, at the loot of the Bodhl tree 
the Teacher sat to receive EiiliKhtenjiient. The pilgrim 
was pl fiiiTiing to Visil it agaiu, for the third time—hut not liefore 
winter: for the plains of India are insufferably hot nt other 
seasons^ Five years ago, during his travel&, he had me,\ tiis 
present compaDion* a monk from the land of Kham, far away 
to tJic east on the China border. 

The latter was not so prepossessing as hid friend* He was 
roiigh-loutdiig amt ragged,; a near relativEp we thought, of the 
youngci of tlie two dUii^lute friars tsi Boris Godunov* Bui on 
closer acijumntaiice ive decided that his gnill voice and imkempt 
appearance did him an injustice- Oe was n dei.'ent* straight¬ 
forward fellow* The stonemason seemed n very odd typ*^* 
Some unustnil racial elements must have gone to his make-iipt 
for whereas tlie Tibetans have sparse hair on the facc^ or none 
at all, he hod a toiig black beanL He too looked as if he bad 
straye<t out of Grand Opoa; both his eustiime and his face 
caoie straight from the Pilgrims’ Choras in I'uiinAdUJtCf. 

Among the young lamas who had eotne up from I.iichhen for 
the service, Gicrc was one called Samdub to whom we felt 
attracted from the moment we set eyes on him* His features 
were flue nud regular and liis e>:pressJon suggested the youthful 
snint, for a look of rapture never quite left hb face* He 
greeted us like old friends ; it is curious how many people we 
met, with whom the tedious inocejsse^ of introductions and feel- 
tug one^fi ^ay, could be curtailed* Social interfroiirse is tin- 
douhtcdly made much easier by the absence of servile maimers 
in any class, and by the traditional forms of pohteiiess w'htoh, 
once they have lieeii complied with, indicate exacGy wJicrc each 
man ntands* 

When thff stage hod been set for the consecration, we looked up 
towards the heTEoitage and seemed to see Chaueet^s Canterbury 
Pilgrims approaeiuDg in procession. Oiir old friend the abboU 
in full pontilicais and wearing a mitre, was riding, not on a 
palfrey, but on a fiturdy mule better fitted to bear the wdght 
of his portly figure. A leopard-skin was thrown over the saddle 
find a 3'0iiz)g mnnk led the Mtimal, while Samdub and others, 
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Armed irith dnnns, sacred vessels imd lighted ta|>c» ot incense, 
acted 89 acolytes. 

The dedication was long and conipUcated, Towards the end, 
the ahbot issued irom his tent, scattered rice on the w'nll, and 
oGfered small conical calces, alter whicii tlie procession circled 
round the men dong several times, clockwise. Just at that 
moment, however, some mules appeared from the Kongra pass 
track and insisted, with native ohstinacy and in despite of every 
effort to deflect them, on going round the wall counter-clock^ 
wise- “These arc no BudiUiist mules,'" whispered Dr. Koaf 
in my ear, '* they arc Bdnjn>s,'’ that is, adliereats of the old 
TradltiOii which reigned in Tibet before the introduction of 
Buddhism. Small communities ol these people are stil) found 
scattered about the country and are rather feared for Llieir 
slijll in sorcery, A. lama once told me tliat a friend of hU was 
travelling in a lonely volley when he sow one of the Bdnpos flying 
through the air above his head. Very much frightened he just 
kept enough presence of mind to remember that there b a chnnn 
which exorcires their power. He picked up a pinch of dust and 
threw it at the Bonpo, murmuring tJic formula of the god 
Tamdin. The flying mau dropped at his feet like a stone, and 
implored the lama to spare him, which he did on condition that 
he renounced his dangerous pracfloes. 

From nil accounts, the 'Bonpoa are really harmless enough 
people. Very little is known about their Tradition, which 
reaches back into a dim, remote post, but casual allusions 
which have appeared in hooks of travel, suggest that it contaiiu 
some remarkalile features. At the present day the Ddnpoa have 
assimilated many of tiieir ideas and practices to those of the 
loRios; but they still follow the custom of doing tilings the 
wrong way roumi. This applies not only to the passing of 
mstidongs, but even to the pronoimcing of certain formulae 
backwards. 

.Muni wails ate a typical feature of the Tibetan landscape, 
Tite one at T^hongii was an insignifleant affair compared to tJie 
vast ereclions that mart the approaches to villages or monas¬ 
teries in Tiltet proper and Ladnk; but it differed from them 
only in length, and there ls still time for it to grow, os offeringa 
of additional imcriljcd stones by the faithful gradually extend 
it. The .Vant wall or mrndrm^ consists of a cement base on 
which flat stones are laid, each with its sacred text, of which 
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% far tile eaminnnest is liie formuta Om fuam' p«<fmc Jiirni, 
The oriffin of the 3fani fonnuta is attributed to the “ All* 
Merciful (.ood Shepherd Cheorezief the personage who mani¬ 
fests himjielf in the Dalai X.ama, and who revealed it for the pritlit 
of creatures, much as Our Ladv revealed the Rosarj' to St, 
Domiiilc- Id India, and m Tibet, where religious thought was 
moulded under Indtau mduenee, a whole science of Motifru ur 
Significant Sound is recognized which, in the same way oa visual 
works of art, gestures and other rjtes of all sorts, helps to create 
** supports '* or props for tlie reverence, attention and 
meditntioD of the worshippers. Of all Afortftas, the .Wunl phrase 
Is the fns'ourtte, an<l figures not only on the iimunierable Vant 
walls leading into and out of every* town, village, or monastery 
in Tiljei, but also on nuuiy of the prayer-flBgSt'aod inside prayer* 
wheels great or small, operated by hand or turned by wind or 
water power. Thus every person travelling in 'Kbet ia con¬ 
tinually in touch witii the idea, bathed in its influent*, whether 
he responds consciously or not. It is waited to Jxim by alt tlie 
breezes, in which also the birds are flying. The same words are 
repeated to iiim by the emphatic voice of the hurricane. Tlie 
water he drinks may have passed over it and fishes swim within 
range of its message. Ilifl eyes, and also those of passing wolves 
and wild a£ses, nre constantly lighting upon its beautifully 
shaped script, now chiselled on the face of some prominent cliff, 
now on a boulder, now on the flat stones of the wayside 
mendong, to pa.s$ which, in a correct direction, the traveller is 
frer|uently forced to go up a bank or to s^uceze awkwardly 
through a narrow gap. So the whole country, from end to end", 
is pervaded with a devotional atmosphere; only the wilfully 
blind can altogether avoid responding to it, whUe wandering 
across the austere landscape of the sacred tableland. 

Some travellers have been tempted to tiold up these practices 
to facile ridicule. The Afoms and other texts, the lotus-throncrl 
figures of meditating Buddlms that confront them from rock 
faces or by the roadside, seem to them no thing but the futile 
extravagances ol childish minds. Yet one might ask oneself, 
which best becomes a civilizetl no lion—the inscribing in beauti¬ 
ful lettering round the approaches of a city, say London, or 
about the conn try side, of a verse or two of the Beat i tildes or 
some of Shakespeorc^s most pregnant quotations, or the plaster¬ 
ing of those same places with posters, ■vulgarly worded and 
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printed in aggressive coiutnSi invitinff pasaers-by to prove tfic 
transf^endeiit virtues of Messrs. Si>*and-so’9 pilia or pig food or 
sueh-and-sucii s bolr oil ?' 

Tlie precise meaning of tbe jUont words liaa given rise to 
mueb diflcusaion s 1 should by rigUts have said meanings, for it 
is a diaracteristic of traditional ritual smtences to bear several 
senses simultaneously, some literal and some figurative; a whole 
tissue of ideas is woven into them, which can lie teased out one 
after the Other, till the most far-reaching principfes become 
exposed. 

The litcTKl translation of the formula is “ (>tn. the Jead in 
the lotus, I ” In a general way it may be described as an 
act of assent to the divine aim. OiM (derived from the Sanskrit 
num) stands for Brahma, “ the one without second” or “tbe 
inexpressible Absolute,” As one writer has put it. “ Om is the 
ultimate word which can be uttered, after which there remains 
nottiing hut silence.” In it, therefore, ore summed up prayer 
and praise and worship. Oia is also tlie sound of ail sounds, 
audible to the initiated ear, which is produced by the act of 
Manifestation or, as we would say, of Creation, which produces 
and nourishes thut and other Universes, It might aJsi be 
compared with Pythagoras’s music of the Spheres. 

Mom means “■jeniil'''j therefore a precious thing, the 
Doctrine. Padme means in the lotus ”; it may refer to 
the world wliicfa enshrines the doctrine of Buddha (the jewel), 
or to the spirit in whose depths he who knows how to take 
soundings, will discover Knowledge. Reality and Liberation, 
these three being really one and the same tiling under different 
names, Or posably the lotus, the uatial throne of divinities 
and saints, is rimply attached as a divine attribute to tbe gem 
of doctrine, ffum is an ejaeulation denoting deQonee, Its 
uttercT Imrlfi a challenge, as it were-, at the enemy, at the 
passions, such as lust, hatred and stupidity, the poLsons ivhich 
drug us into submitting to the tyranny of the Round of Exist¬ 
ence, Or, viewed in yet another way, the adversary' is no other 
llian the cherUihed belief in an indissoluble “ myself,” and the 
desire for individual recompense. 

But these explanations are eleinentory, a mere prelude to 
the secrets that await discovery by tbe initiate in the ilfani 
jlfantra. Even the shapes of the letters that compose it con 
be visualized, am] made to correspond to ideas for tbe intnd*s 
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eye to fis oa> There is oo end to the truths that a coiupetciit 
teaeher con extract from this one phrase. One of the less 
profotind inteipretatiu&B current among the lamas is to estab<- 
iish a correiattoft between each of the six syllables and one of 
the six classes of beings in tlie Bound. Thus Out is made to 
stand for the world of gods, iWu for non-^ods, and so on to 
ffiim which <rt'okes thoughts of tlie beings in purgatory. 

A seventh sytlable is sometimes appended to the classical 
six, the word //ft. It is said to signify, In the sacred language^ 
the underlying reality hidden behind phenomena, the Absolute 
veiled by Form. It is therefore, in a way, a quintessence of the 
whole preceding six syllables. 

It must not be tmagined that 1 am claiming that every 
Tibetan peasant who passes a Muni on the left, or tells the lieads 
of Ilia rosary, nor every lama who casually walks along the 
temple courtyard turning the prayer-wheels, is conscious of 
all these me ani ngs, any more than every Catholic who says 
“ Hail Mary ** U always caii£<;icitiB of its coancsiDii with the 
doctrine of the Incarnadon. There i* every defjree poitsihle 
between a vaguely reverent feeling (ais when taking ntf one^s 
bat on Qitcrmg a cliurch) and a profound awakening of eon- 
sciousnesa by the full and right use ol the words us an instru- 
meat of assoctalion with metaphysical ideas. The man who 
lays a fresh Mani stone on the mm dong coay get no further tlian 
a naive act of pietyp aimingt as so much of prayer does every¬ 
where» at securing matiirial benefits. Not strong enough to 
eontemptatc escape from the Round into Buddhahood^ be 
poasihly dreams only of a pleasurable rebirth in on Individual 
sensOt or If he b of a soniewhat monr aspiring turn of mindi he 
prays for rebirth In a position more suitabk as a starting-point 
on the Path of Enlightenment than the one !ie oecupies at 
present* But the whole doctrine is potentially there all the 
some^ awaiting those who core to avail themselves of it. 
** Eni>ck and it shall be opened unto yoii.*’^ But if you do nol 
trouble to knock ^ tJie door remains shut. 

I have gone into this example rather fuilyi in an endeavour to 
help readers to grasp the theory of **supports'^ or props’^ 
for meditation, on which l>oth ritual and art depend. Even the 
Involuntary act of breathing con he linked up with special 
thoughts and serve as their support* The sounds of tutakiog 
and outgoing breath are then evoked as a mantm^ and serve to 
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ayrabalbte thic nltenititijig rliythm of the niAiufestatioa aiid 
resorption of Uaiversps. The end and aim of both Tibetan and 
Hin ibj teaching b to emaneipatc the mind from the separatist 
Ulusiona of individuality, and to rabe it eventually to a practical 
and iiTCvergible realization of the non-dual character of aJ! 
thing?!* sonictliing liigher even than Unity. Anything srhatso- 
ever, a word, a stone» an image, can be the starting-point of the 
ehain of idcAs. From any single point in tile Universe the whole 
remainder can be integrated* Tradition concerns itself witfi 
the two indbpenaabLcs, wisdom and method; if it propounds 
a doctriuc, it imjat: also teach llie art hy which we can raise 
ourselves to its consprehenaion. A certain missionary once said 
that if everything could be turned to a sacred use ** why not 
worship my boot f ” He spoke truth t a modem Balaam, he 
was taken to curse, “and, behold, thou hast blest them 
altogether," Not only hU boot, but even liis person, could^ to 
tlip seeing rye, l>e taken for a pattern of the divine scheme; but 
every man has not reached that pitch of discemtoent and 
it is for art to supply more generally jjractieal means than 
this. 

Out time at T'hangQ alternated between visits to the abt>ot 
in ilia hermitage and to the pilgrims, who had found a conifort- 
able, dry lodging in a cave under a huge boulder that stood in 
tlie midst of the valley. Oucc our frieud came to Iced with 
us in camp. He was a most lovable person, so like a child, 
ofTcetionate and unworried, and enabled by the conditions of 
life in Tibet, to carry out literally the Gospel precept, Take 
no thought for your life, what ye shall eatj neither for the 
body, what ye slitdl put on.*’ 

The conversations In hU cave made the hnuis slip by un¬ 
noticed* One day, after describing different countries through 
which he had travelled, the pilgrim aoid i “ Are there many 
goats in England? And sheep? And if 1 turn up one day 
at yotir home will you take me in ? ” 1 asstired him that 
It would I>e on honour. As to animals, there were plenty of 
sheep but few goats > cowis were used for milking. “ Oh, cow^, 
how lovely, you have lots of cows r The thought made him 
chuckle with pleasure* ** Then you will receive me jf I come to 
your house? ” Alter that, he inquired about my family and 1 
explained that my mottier wm nearly eighty. Did you say 
that your mother is one hundred and eight ? ” cried the pilgrim. 
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in great excitement. He turned to his coriipanion. “ Our Iriend 
ssy.'i bin mother is one hundred atiJ eight yeats old !" (‘rhift 
is a saered numljcx in Tibet: the beads of a rosary are so 
numlKTed atifl a hutidretl and eight Bmldtia.s are of ten. found 
drawn on a single stroH picture. To reiu;li that age is iwasidered 
exceptionally luctky, a mark of rlivinr favour*) 

Tie showed us his possessions, whicli, besides clothes, blanltets, 
food, teapot ami cups, included a smalt library of books 
ivrapped in silk and a set of ilrawings of Linmos and Oiviuities, 
the size of playing cards. The wiinlc togellifir must have added 
up to a weighty load for carrying across in cum tain paasea. but 
hLr physique was equal to aiiything. 

Iljs ^iend related to us stories of border warfare with the 
t!hincse, about 1000 and alter* Many of his relations had lost 
their homes, and even their lives, in the disturbances. Tlic 
Khamluui arc the most warlike as well as the hsudsomest of the 
Tihetai) races and arc noted for their raiding propensities, their 
victirtts l»eing usuall)' the caravans of wtadthy merchants trading 
between China and Lhasa. Kliani secnis from all accoimta to 1>c 
a rontoiiiicT country of seexs and brigands, artiHts and armourers, 
hermits and Homeric heroes. The Chinese in t cae campsigus 
were not provided with artillery and the walled enclosures of 
the lamaseries were turued into fortresses which had to lie 
invested in true medieval style. There were several epic 
aieges, in which the defenderB performed prodigies of endurance 
and heroism. No quarter was given to the \-aiiquished and 
both the K ham ha irregulars and the diinese forces inflicted 
terrible atroeUies upon their onfortTmate prisonerH. Some of 
the tales are almost past belief; but there is not the slightest 
doubt about their accurncj*, for they have been recorded by the 
eminent French scholar and traveller, Professor Bacot, who 
passed through some of the subjugated country not long after. 

He relates one history wliich, for superhuman heroism, must 
be hard to parallel, that of a young Khamba of noble blood 
who tell into Chinese hands and was asked to divulge informa¬ 
tion about his comrades. ^Vhen he refused he was threatened 
with torture. 1 will not liar row my readers with the hideous 
details; but the ingenious efforts of ten Executioners taking 
turn and turn about without interruption during thirty suc¬ 
cessive days, proved impotent to extort a riugie word. At last 
the Chinese Governor, at the end of his patience, suffered him to 
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bf! put ity ticatb, Eujrcipeau Mstorj* record* a ^niiiar that 
of the Venetian BragadiuOp who was captured by the Xurki in 
157 lj in tlie Cyprus war* His martyrdoTu was «pun out tn ten 
days* and was endured with suhlhue fortitude - Such men arc 
giant* and their eoorage in the face of physical pain is of an 
order that we can hiirdly imagine. Yet such things have 
happened in our ttme^ while we were perhaps lying comfurtahly 
in our licds. 

It b a rebel U> turn from these horrors to the reporls of Six 
liric Teiclniian^ a Btitbib oUitial who niciiiatecl between the 
Chinese and the Tibetans and helped to coni^ludt: a peace. The 
Tibetan regular forcesj which took part in tlie imaJ phai^e of the 
struggle in 19 IS, were cummauded hy a ehurohiijaiiit the Kalon 
Luma* who rode to the wars like tlfce oTd maee-bearing bishops. 
Sir Eric pays a tribute to the humane treatment of prisoners 
hy urder of the clerical general, and the ahsence of reprisals, 
The emdtics had been the work of irregulars, desperately de¬ 
fending their homes* The Lhasa rcgularst obedient to the m- 
struclions of their commander^ seem on that occasion to have 
shown an cxcjnp!ary restraint* 

Id Lhcir departure our friends the pilgrims were true to their 
character* They said no gooii-iiyes^ but di^appeaied one tnom- 
ing early from the tave^ leaving no trace except some day 
models of loouuj fconital votive cates) in a nsehe in the rock, 
A thtmh-t^flering to the daemon of the place. Otir friendship 
with them was a great ejeperienee. From the tnomeni we met* 
it was as if we had known each other all otir lives. Should we 
ever meet again, it will be as if we had parted but yesterday. 
We never asked their names nor they oiir$ (no one thought of It); 
it is* pcrhap.'Tp more fitting so. 

Tile pilgrims* simplicity cloaked no emptiness* Of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven—at last we had aetuidly met and 
recognired ibe prdtot3-pfts of the (Gospel description. 

Our time at T^liangu, apart from brief walks* wa$ spent in 
the society of the pilgrim and the abbot* Nothing could have 
prurided a greater contrast than these two men. The pilgrim 
stood at the pole of childlike and imsolicitou^ trustfuiness* 
while the abljol occupied the opposite pole of rxireme Lnlel- 
lectuality and knowledge of the world—acquired* however* 
largely by withdrawing from the world tmd watching it from 
without. He had the urbaoity, tempered with a dash of satire, 
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thflt ilislinguUiKcji the man of culture everywhere. In the 
pilgrini we discerticd the free spirit tlist never would grow up. 
Power meant nothittg to hiiti j be neither ftspired to wield it nor 
stooped to worship it, he just ignored it. In this trait he ond 
the Itermit met on common ground; for the latter^ though 
possessed of powers both tempoml and psychic which brought 
with them a right to the sciwice and obedience of others as a 
mutter of course, yet set no store hy such jwwer hecause, by 
a ruthless stripping of all romance and sentimentality from life, 
be hiul learned to know it and the sensations which it hriuga. 
for hoilow tilings. Tims both the men, otherwise so different, 
conffimied in their own ways with the Buddhist ideal of un- 
attachmeut, towards which they had travelled by routes tliat 
suited theiT respective natures. Both of them were founded 
upon Ibe rock of the same idea, the tllnisary character of tlm 
phenomenal world and of their own egos; but the one knew it 
instiimtivelv and revealed it by bis attitude towards the c|Uite 
simple problems of daily life, while the prelate had the added 
of being able to dctlne his ideas for the beneht of others. 
He wa.*! a bom teacher, a Lama in tlie teehnieaJ sense of the 
word. 

Once, nt a later date, I made the half-joking remark that 
** the Lachhen Ijinia is one of thoso who are said by the Tlhetaua 
to have passed to the stage beyond good and evil,*' I had 
innclvertcnlly liappened on the tmth; for, after we returned 
home to England. J read In a travel book by the Marquts of 
Zetland, Uten Lord Ronaldjihay, of bow he had been told by the 
same abbot of Lachhen himself that he had reached a pennlti- 
mate stage on the way to Elnlightennieiit, where paira of distinfr 
lions lose their meaning, even that of evil and good. 

•h 

He who shjill have maatered this doctrine will be freed fnitn sin, 
and also from virtue. 


The quotation cornea from one of the Tanlrik books, I think, 
but I have been unnhle to trace the reference. I have never 
met anyone who so impressed me “ as one having authority, 
ami not as the Scribes.” nuring doily interviews with him I 
felt my attention captured beyond any chance of straying. His 
room at T’hsngu was similar to the one at Lachhen monastery. 
A softened light entered hy the window. There was an altar 
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oD wliid^ glowed ^ fimgle copper lanip^ over it bung a Lnmcnted 
cone of paper, siniiiar to a laiopiiha^te, inscribed with texta and 
tilted at a slight mgi^, so that the hot air in rbing caused it 
to revolve gently. There were, beaidta, u few miaL! tables with 
boohs, his finely chased teacup and an sncieiit painted scroll 
of some deity lender hh *- fearsome*^ aspect. A rug was laid 
for gticats to sit on; and a young monk, who was charged with 
the alil>ot"s personal service, kept up coritxnnul relays of cupji 
of tea and rusks of piiffcti rtcc. 

There we eoiivers^ by the hour. Tlic abbots speech wajs 
slow^ but not devoid of a hnmorous turn* A wide range of 
stjhjecis was tondicd on and it scemc^l to me tliat he wiui 
turmog over some plan in his mind which concemed me: but 
perhaps i only imagined tliis, 

One day he suddenly asked: Why did you go up to tlie 
Zemu and try to climb anow mountains I 1 would know your 
true purposeA difficult r|uest]on to deal with oti the spur 
d! the moment t to such a man the usual humbug about finding 
it good for oiie^s health or character, or that one was ptintuing 
some pseudoT^eientific object, would have been an insult to his 
mlclligence. His piercing glance was like Ithurid^s spear* 
tonipcUIng truthfulness. Su I made a lame answer i ** We love 
to go to wild places for their solitude, to avoid tile hustle of 
town life,^* “ Yoti will never Find it thus,’^ he replied, “ You 
have no idea how to seek it. It eimiiot l>e won by sueb rneihodst 
It will not l5c obtained nor aequired nor gained nor procured 
Dor encompaBsed." |1 have tried to give an impressionistic 
rendering of his words in Tibetan,) *''Thc solitude to seek is 
the concentration of your own heart: if you have once found it, 
it will not matter where you are, ” Perhaps he was thiukiiig of 
his own spiritual ancestor who saxdp For him who hath 
realized Heality it is the same whether he dwell on an tsolated 
hill-top in solitude or wanders hither jmd thither,'" Then 
placing a tiny image of the Buddha on the table, he said. 

Learn to fix your thoughts on this, and Ibcn you may know 
solitude, but not otherwise**^ But surely, my lord mhbot^ the 
great saint MUa Repa himself has sung the praises of mountain 
and wildemesfl, and n^commended them to those who wish to 
master the art of solitude. He who ajipired to Buddhaho4id 
within the span of a single life, fouml that tlie undistracted 
atmosphere of mountains offered the best setting in which to 
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WM the i$ulitary spirit* Does lie not introduce many of hi$ 
poems with the couplei::— 

Obeiti&ner at the feet of Maipa tlie Tronsliitar 

Muy he grant me strengtli to persevere in my montitaiii petreat ? 

I tny^If jam weak and cannot easily learn even tiie d*nients 
of this art in the middle of crowds* U Miln Repn found it 
hetpfuli can we be hlEmied for wbliing to escape from the 
turmoil sometimes f 

1 fell I had just kept my end up—not that I am iircsiiiiiing 
to compare the tove of solitude os the mountaineer knows 
with the retreats ol a Mila Bepa* or of the abbot himself, 
Uiiept on achieving complete calm lor tha benefit of suffering 
creatures. Such a comparison would be blasplietny or pure 
romance. Yet in the mountaineer^^ conviction Ihnt there ht a 
fulness of life to be found in the lonely places* which is ioat in 
the hurrj' and noise of the world, he can claim to have more 
in eonunon with the contemplative ideal than with the uneasy 
ambitions of the man about town* 

It was now my turn to question* ** Tell me truly* con any*^ 
thing be learned about oolitude without a teacher ? ” It cm- 
not-** ** So it seems that a study of the aaered books by one¬ 
self won^t reveal the way to H? ** “ U will not reveal it/* 
Is thatp then# yonr final word ? The first thing of all* for him 
who would enter on the Path# is to find a teacher?'^ ** A 
teacher is essential ; without him you will get nowhere, for you 
will not learn to fix your mind/* He then quoted a popular 
proverbs in metrci the gist of which is:— 

Wilhoul milk you won*t make butter, 

Without barley you wmi*t brew beer- 

And so on, till it ends:— 

Without meditation yon won’t attain Buddhahood* 

I then asked ; ** Could we possibly stay on here now and 
Aludy with you? *" He rephed * ‘*Yes, if I were remitmlng 
here myself; but this year 1 have arranged to go to Tibet. This 
happens about once in six ycarSn In a tew days* time I start for 
Tashilhiinpo.*- And where do you advise us to go and seek 
our teacher? ” He potidcTcd a little and then spoke. “ One of 
two places would suit you; either Taahilhimpo or elw the 
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monAatcr)^ of the Great AccotiipJkhment at l^lindolm^ (* the 
p]iicc where Dellreranet is ripeaed "J i thal^a the place for 
yoii/^ 

Chie day he talked about the faoioiisi French traveller and 
scholar Madame Alexandra David-Ncel and we were much 
excited to discover that he had been her teacher during the 
early years of her Tibetan studies. When he learned that 1 had 
actually corresponded with her, he brought out several old letters 
ol hera whicli he treasured, lie expressed the warmest apprecia- 
lion of bcJ na a pupil. ** Sbe learned the Doctnna ver>* 
thoroD^hly/^ he said^ and quicker than most* She was a 
splendid pupil; but she got iota trouble with the authorities 
through a contravention of the Erontier passport regulations, 
which ended in her expulsion from Kik-kiin and the lining of the 
village that had supplied her coolies*. Later on she went to 
Lhasa from China. 1 would be ver}~ happy to sec licr again £ 
ask her to write to me/* The French lady is certainly remani-^ 
bered with affection in Laclihen; everyone who had known 
her paid tribute to her charm, vivacity and elevernesa* and 
Sam dub, our yoting friend at the monastery, told lis how kind 
she was to him as n little boy. 

One day the young lama who, with a small kStten, waa the 
sole attendant upon the hermit, arrived with a message. Will 
Mr, Pallis please conic at once to the hermitage r The Precious 
blaster requests his phiscnce/* I hurried up the hill and found 
the hermit fingering a large liook. Be seated^ pJea&e/’ To 
the novice i Serve tea to the gentleman/' Then again tome: 
** The other day you spoke of Mila Repii. Here b hb Legend* 
1 wish you to read it aloud to me/^ He pointed to a chapter 
and I began, regretting that E had left my reading glosses 
behind, though fortunatdy I w'as not helpless without them* 
After a few sentences the abbot interrupted me- No, this is 
not what we want: it does not contain the Important parts of 
Mila Repa^ It U not the history, hut the spiritual poems that 
you muat read fram/' He turned up another volume and I 
began again* The Eatignage was classical and ratlier hardLcr than 
the prose hiograpfiy, and I was not proficient tn the old tongue* 
1 mimoged to extract a little sense ns I went along, but must 
confess to have missed a lot.. I read on and on. Whenever a 
stumble Dcciirrcd^ due to the worn pHnring of the vrood-hloeka, 
the hermit corrected me; he knew it all off by heartp no unusTiml 
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accoinplj^SimcAt among Tibetans. Then he wouliJ recite or read 
a little li irnwlf ood expound ohecure words, turning Ihem from 
the ancient into the motlern idiom; Msmctimes he stopped to 
enlarge on the sense of a passagCi It was a cunous tixperience, 
aUemating between moments of lucidity, half-understanding 
and total obscurJty- 

The altemoon passed and still the reading continued- Aa 
the sun began to decline outside, tlie twilight in the room 
increased and the print was no longer clearly distinguishable. 

I began to demur slightly, tooking at the master I perceived 
a jftrange look in his eyes, as If some change were alwut to came 
over him; but its nature was not, at the moment, plain. He 
remained silent for a minute or two and then said abruptly. 
** Now depart—go I ” Closing the Jjook of the poet, t tom and 
bowe<i. And what ot to-morrow ? Shall I return in the 
morning ? ” No, not till I send word- Perhaps the day 
alter ttHinortow/’ Next day, however, the novice came do™ 
to say that tlie hennit Iiad entered into a trance out of which 
lie ^™ulfi not emerge for several days. No one might seek 
speech with him or approach him. At that last interview his 
spirit must have been hovering on the brink, about to take 
flight to undmamed-of realms. 1 thought of the passage in 
St. Paul“ I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago 
(whether in the body, I cannot tell; or whether out of the liody, 
I cannot tell: God knoweth;) such an one caught up to the 
third heaven. How that he was caught up into paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter, 

So *sded my strange visit to tlie abbot. As he about 

to leave for Tibet, we decided that tliere was no point in linger¬ 
ing in T'hangu in bad weather; otherwise we would have asketl 
nothing better than to spend several months under his regular 
tuition. Leaving a letter to he delivered to him on his emergenoe 
from meditation, wc packed up end walked down to Lachhen, 
overtaking Samiluh and another monk on the road. They were 
returning to the village fop the services of the Sacr^ Month 
(May^une) in which the entry of the Buddha into Nirvana is 
celebrated, the climax of the Tibetan year that corresponds 
with the Ciiriatian Easter, 


CHAPTER XIII 

Of Mifaionaiie^ and Moth.H 

AT l^chbcn live two Swedutli Jadj' missionaries who run a 
schooJ and an iadustry for the making of hianketE. I wished 
to find out what was the attitude of the hunas towards the 
representatives of an actively competing creed, so I tried to 
sound Samdub by putting the innocent question: ** What do 
those miBsionarics do in tile village ? *' They teach in a 
school, end weave rugs,** he replied. Repeated.inquiries entirely 
failed to eheit any resentful answer ; tlie propaganda motive 
behind their work he seemed to ignore. I have had severoLl 
subsequent opportunities of discu ss i ng the question of mts^ons 
with other lamas, cspedaJly in Ladak, where the Moravians 
run an old-established proselytizing agency; but on no singJe 
oceasmn have 1 heard a spiteful wordi Once, when I was moved 
to comment on this fact, I was told that we are taught that 
it ia a sin to speak disrespectfully ol other religions or to treat 
their mhueters in unfriendly fashion/'' 

This precept, which goes hack to the times of the Buddha, 
has been faithfuUy observed by His foUowerB, with few excep¬ 
tions, and makes Buddhist liistory pleasanter reading than 
the grim records of the more militant religions, The spirit of 
the Gospel ought, one would think, to have been enough to 
restrain toe growth of bigotry; but unlortunately, like a noxious 
weed which, though uprooted, leaves its seed in the soil, toe 
swtarian spirit germinated afrcsli from toe exaggerated distinc¬ 
tion made between Chosen People, privileged by right of mem- 
Iwrahip, and healhcns or even diasideut Christiana; between the 
unregeoerate and those who fancied themselves “ saved." The 
habit of harping on this division of mankind into camps was 
one of toe happy Inheritances from Judaism. Hatred, mas¬ 
querading in its new-fangled dress of righteous indignation 
against error, found a way of playing the yoke-fellow to Chris- 
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tkn love- The resurrect ran of bigotiy foUowcii dosie upon tlie 
Resmrcction of Christ 

Already m Apastolic times violmt personal hostiHly towards 
heathen and heretic had shown distinct si^ns of rmsuig^ its 
hydra bead. Many of the early tticologiens, though go<Ml and 
courageous men in other respects, exhibited^ even in the days of 
their persecution by the RomaJis* a bitterness towards dis^ 
^enters and a readiness to ascribe to them the worst motives * 
which foreshadowed the adoption of the [persecuting habit by 
the Church as soon as it, in its turn, acquired a position of 
dominance- There is nothing like a strong eor^iousness of 
one^s own righteousness and a eontemptuous ptty ior those 
dwfdling in outer darkness^ for producing a state of mind which 
is only soparotcil tiy a step from the mentality of the inquisitor. 
The dispensing of gifts by one who places himself on a pedestal, 
only too often masks iincharitahleness in the heart. This U* 
above allt tlie temptation of the missionary- 

The ojjen-minded spirit of Buddhisiti shared by all other 
Traditions of Indian origin. It proceeds partly from the 
Oriental tempe^amea 5 t^ which tend^ to non-interference and, 
in the ease of cultivated intellects^ fmm the rcalS^iatioTi that 
any one mairs vision of the truth is likely to l>e only very 
partial in this relative world. The idea of the same truth 
presenting a different appearance when looted at from several 
vitw-pointSt and of various paths converging upon it, is famiUar 
in Eastern thought, Purthcrmarei with so impersonEl a con- 
ccptlon of Disunity as the Orient tends to hold, it ia almost im* 
possible far anyone to fall into the state of thinkiiig that he 
Stands in a privileged position in regiud to God. An anthropo^ 
morphie habit in referring to the Godhead, makes it easy to 
ascribe to It partisan sentiments of the most blaApbemoua kind. 
The believer with God on his sidc^ does not lake long to identify 
Ids own rivals with enemies* When he finds hhnself 

worsred he comforts himself with the crown of martyrdom* In 
his eyes the besetting sin is rebelhoiii to the IJuddhist and 
Hindu it is Ignorance. Nevertheless the Buddha and other 
Indian teachers, being aware of the human tendency to faction * 
showed foresight in lornially condemning the sin of irreverence 
towards other religions, and thus cut the ground from under 
the feet of potential bigots. An isdict of the gr^t empewr 
Asoka* pattern for all humane rulersi who reigned in the third 
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ceotury b.c* says: “ Do not decry other sccta^ do not rim tbern 
down, but OQ the controrjs pay honour to all that in them is 
wortiiv of honour/^ CJue sometimea wiahea that the oJIkijil 
teachings of Chmtianih' liad l*eeii equalJy explicit ui respwt of 
this jjraetical appltcatiod of Clirist'a lfln^ of Love. One has only to 
reflect tm what would happen if a band of Evangelical '* mia- 
sionanes were suddenly to arrive, as they do in the East, in an 
Iiisb parish and plant th ^selves opposite the Catholic church 
or vice versa, in order to admit that in these matters we are 
behindhand. In such a esfio, ei.%u if no heads were broken, or 
if the atucked party turned the other cheek to the extent of 
abstaining from violent invective, it is doubtful whether a ques¬ 
tion such 03 I put to Samdub would have been answered with¬ 
out some derogatory comment or other, possibly taking the form 
of mild ridicule. The early apostles of Buddhism managed to 
bear their good tidings to distant lands, without having to heap 
abuse on existing TraditionB. They addressed themselves first 
and foremost to those who were capable of lorndug a considered 
judgment, the Intellectually and spiritually gifted ^lite. The 
Doctrine percolated downward into the mass of the people, 
which it leavened more or Icbs. In all reUgions, a wide rnemher- 
ahip tends to a dilution of the vital message. Tibetan Duddhism 
is no exception; jrt in the case of the modem Tibetans, my 
own oliservatioiis have led roe to tliiuli: that mote of the 
Buddba^s teacliing has sunk into their general consciousnesii 
than they are usually ^ven credit for, tliougli few of them could 
answer the set questions of a eatechism- 

The praressio&al miasifioary stands at u disadvantage. It 
is unavoidable that he should lie much concerned wltJi the 
counting of heads of eotivcrts, for these are requir«! for tlve 
statistTcs of the sometics who collect subscriptions. The less 
scrupulous make use of diagmseil brilwry, such a» the distri¬ 
bution of mediemea or the offering of free tuttion. Few, nowa¬ 
days, ore ready to trust frankly to the doctrine of Christ as 
their only wea|Miii. Osicnaibly charitable deeds, operations in 
hospitals, gifts to the poor, and the care of orphans, can 
be«mc, for the doers, so many deceitful crimes in tnasqncfade 

—in spite of the undeniable gain to the beneficiaries _ if tlicv 

are designed, evcfi in part, to be used as a stalking-horse. 

Those who feci a Christian call to the service of the needy 
can do wonderful work; but then, in my opinitm. they would 
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do better to leave tbe pmselytiung to others. The mao who 
vrisbes to pky the part (rf on apostle it ever 'weli advised to come 
emptjr-haaded. 

Brin^erfi of new doctrines have never been unpoputai in the 
£asti One hue only to remember Uia treatment accorded to 
the Jesuit Desidcri who visited Lhasa in 1710. He was at once 
eranted permission to preach and when he wrote a faook to 
refute the errors, as be considered them, of the lamas, fai from 
resenting it, they all mshed to borrow it. DcsidEri tiimsdf 
says ; My bouse suddenly became the scene of incessant com" 
ings and goings, by nil sorts of people, chiefly learned men and 
professors, who came from the monasteries and universities, 
especially those of Sera and Drepung, the principal ones, to 
apply for permission to read the book.” This was happening 
only a Few years after the Huguenots had been driven from 
France and when in most of Europe heretica] books would have 
been publicly burned by the common hangman. 

Though in our eyes imcharitableoess and pride ore among 
the worst temptations, 1 think I am right in saying that a Budd¬ 
hist or Hindu would adwayi eoruider them secondary to that of 
wilful Ignorance. He would reserve his strongest blame tor 
the habit of attacking otlier people's beliefs without first, like 
Desideri’a lamas, ruling a genuine attempt to understand 
those beliefs as professed by their ablest exponents, not only 
by the unlettered herd. A scientist who presumed to find fault 
with a rival's hypothesis, without giving evidence of more then 
superfleial acquaintance with its principles, would make httn- 
seif ridlcTilouB in the academic world. In ono who tries to make 
himself the mouthpiece of God, this attitude, not at all uncom¬ 
mon, is not only inteilectaally censurable, it is a sin against the 
Holy Ghost. 

Apart from doctrines, even in regard to actual statements 
of fact, there is a temptation to try to paint a lurid, rather than 
a balanced, pictnrci underliuing moral and material abuses 
and suppressing whatever is favourable: otherwise, the 
emotions of parishiauers at home will not be raised to the pitch 
of inducing them to open their purses wide for the cause. Now¬ 
adays, if a missionary said: This nation has a fine culture. 
Their moral code is below ouis in these points, in those superior. 
Their religious ideal is a liigh one and tlieir elergy include 
mediocrities, rogues and saints. On the whole T think our ideal 
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to be «til) better. Fletise subsi^ribe g«ierousiy,” be would not 
have hall the sttcccssofhis moieseasationalljMiiuided colleagues. 
I I'aQ think of several honourable exceptiona; but my meetings 
with a good many mtssjonarics and the perusal of their literature, 
have led me to the opinioD that, on tlie whole, their uctivitio 
in Asia ore disruptive and their methods open to severe 
critickra. 

When we returned to Laehhen we were informed that heavy 
rains had washed away paths in the Tista valley and that it 
would be advisable not to linger if we wished our baggage to 
reacli Gangtok in safety. These rumours afterwards proved to 
have been exaggerated ; but at the time, having no means of 
verifj-ing them, we decided to stay tin more than two days, just 
time enough to sort out the remaining stOires and attend a 
service at the Gompo (motiastery), to which we had been 
specially hidden by Samdub. 

We were, however, first invited to tea by the headman, in 
his own house, where we were introduced to his wife and little 
son, as well as to lib mother, who, as commonly tmppens in 
Tibet, ruled the home. There is no friction on that score, since 
family life is stroug and governed by conventions thot no one 
thinks oI questioning. The interior of the house revealed an 
astonishing number of the amenities of rivilization, considering 
the small siae of the viU^'C. One has only to compare it frith 
on Alpine village of similar charactcT to see tlic difference in 
the level of taste- The tiving^fooma, as usual in Tibet, were on 
tlie first floor, the principal one being a combined diapd and 
entertaining room. On eitlier side of the altar stood a tier of 
pigeon-holes, each liorbouring a sacred tome; these books are 
probably scldam read; they are more often treated as mere 
objects of reverence. After taking our seats oq mgs of very 
fair quality, we were served with tea in cups with Bnely-ehoscd 
silver mounts. There was chopped mutton with spinach for 
the meat-eaters, aad rice in china howls for all. The best thing 
in the house Wm a bcautifL^Iy fashioned copper brazier used for 
keeping the teapot warm, with a pair of silver handles ending 
in dragons* heads and a delicate band of ornament running 
round the edge. It was an outstanding piece, with a flavour of 
the early Chinese about it, though the shape is classical all over 
Tibet. It is reproduced opposite page 953. 

The important event was, however, the visil to the Gotnpo, 
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The service was timed for Boou- A little before that, we walked 
up the hill and were received with due ceremoay by the iamu, 
who presented the usual white scarves. We were led into an 
upper chapel above the main temple—^most Sikkim temples are 
built in two stories—where we were served with tea. After that 
we climbed up a ladder through a dark hole in the celling, tiy> 
ing to avoid bumping our lieads, and found DUrselves in a still 
higher diapel coQtAining an altar dedicated to the presiding 
Lama of the monastery, spiritual ancestor of succeeding abbots. 
Samduh explained that ** when the Precious Master is sunk in 
nieditatiou he then becomes this "—pointing to the image. It 
was the ouly occaaion when I ever heard the theory advanced 
that a Lama becomes identified with liis predecessor through the 
ant of meditation. Most abbots are treated as incamations of 
the original person without qualification of time, tnnetiou or 
place. 

When the monks had assembled in the temple we were led 
downstairs. In their anxiety to put tis at our ease, tiiey un¬ 
earthed their three European chairs, and placed them in the 
porch facing the doorway, doubtless supposiDg that no sahib 
was capable of dttmg on the floor. When tba> service began 
we occupied the chairs, hut felt borribly self-consciouii and out 
of the picture. I tried to compose my mind by repeating a few 
3 fani 3 , but it kept wandering, imable to loeus on what was 
going on in the eburcb. My chair eecmed to be burning the 
scat of my trousers, 1 fidgeted and fidgeted till t vraa able to 
bear it no longer; at last I sprang up and slipped inside and 
squatted against a side wall. 

The service was most impteasive. Perfect order and atten¬ 
tion reigned, but free from any suj^estion of drilled precisaon. 
The clergy were arranged in two choirs facing inwards and 
seated Duddha-fashion on low platforms covered with carpets. 
All had mmacfli instruments: trumpets, eight feet long, oboes 
with a strong reedy tone, various percussion instnuaents such 
05 drums of alt sorts and sixes, and cymbals. Others held a 
handbell, with a very sweet note, in the left hand and a dorf^ or 
thimder-bolt sceptre in the tight, the pair which symholtzes the 
marriage of Knowledge and Method, the inseparahle precursors 
of Enlightenment. From time to time the orchestra played a 
refrain; then chants folloiwed, necampametf by drums or hells. 
The participants seemed absorbed in what thej' were doing; 
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thtre was tio shuffling or gaziiifj Jiromid such as we had seen in 
the slack monastery at Gaugiok. Oue sensed the influence of 
tl]c abbot's teachmg, imbuing hb pupils with real seriousness 
and devotion, Samdub happened ti> be sitting being me. As 
he wielded his be!l and dorjd hh hands described grnceM ritiml 
gestures. There is a whole language iti these mwdras, to give 
them their Sanskrit name* lor one who knows how to read 
thdr message. A faint smife oceasiDually flitted across Ills 
ierapliic eoimtenaucc. Most of Ills companions knew idle whole 
service ofl by heart; but he followed in a l>ook placed on a stand 
in trQjit of him;p periodically tuming the page over with a light 
(lick of his Unger* There was nothing to mar an atmosphere 
of perfect edification: the only thing that spoiled the picture 
somewhat, was ourselves with our incongruously cut clothes 
w^hiefa Acemed aggressively out of place. I felt as if ! ought to 
Iw sent away like the man in the Goapel who attended the 
King's least without his marriage garment. It b ext3raoridmary 
how hopeless it b to try to reconcile importations from the anti- 
traditional world With any traditjonol scene. 1 longed more 
than ever to be allowed to take part in the life of these people 
under conditions which would relieve me of all constraint. 

In the evening Samdub and a friend of hb caitie down to 
supper at the bungalow* Whm the meal was served, we waited 
for our gucsb to help themselves; but they paused aa if etn* 
borrasAcd. Tlunking they might be shy, I dipped a spoon in 
the curry, but had only just time to drop it unobserved oa 
they started to intone a long metrical grace. When it was over 
they took some curry and conversation began. Samdub told 
us somethmg of bb life. He belonged to the viUaga and was a 
special pupil of the abbot for whom he professed enthusiastic 
admiration. They u^ed to rise at B a.fn. and usually retired 
to lied about siiuBct^ They apportioned the day between 
study I accBsionaJ services and meditation under Hie teacher's 
directioii. They gave occasiDnal instruction to the la^miexi of 
the village^ and the Precious Master preached a sermon from 
time to time. They spent not less than three months of the 
year in meditation; at a later stage even more time might be 
given to it. During retirement, they kept silence and each man 
attended to his own needs, Samdub was certamly a diligimt 
pupU, witlt a grace and refinetnertt oil his own* It wa$ strange 
to think Umt he come from one of Uie same peasant families 
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AS Dtit rather argumentative and uncouth porters. Probably, 
hftft he QOl entered the Church, be would have been just like 
the oUierH, refinement seemed to be largdy the result of 

enviioiiment—though with him the right material happened to 
be there also, A mare spacious life and cultured surroundings 
and contacts bad brought out his latent possibUities, 

The tnonsoon is the season for seeing the Sikkini forests in 
their glory. As we relumed down the Tista valley, whicdi we 
had only seen in the April drought, it was hard to believe that 
so much growth could have happened in two short months. 
Innumerable creepers which, on our earlier passage, were only 
just beginning thoir upward journey, had now overtaken the 
trees and bushes, whose new shoots were vainly striving to 
escape their punming tendrila, A bewddeimg tangle of lesser 
plants covered every inch of ground under tho tug treea—ferns, 
selaginellas, heart-shaped leaves of a coppery red witli varie¬ 
gated markings, strawberries with fruit equal in size to a medium 
garden variety, but with a flavour that bdongs only to the wild. 
Bound Tsun^^hang we came upon the giant white Sikkim lily 
growing in the glades to a height of about eight feet. A little 
way below the aame village wc found two species of white 
orchid; their huge spikes described n prancing curve through 
the air hi gh above our heads. These orchids, although not rare, 
were never seen in targe numbers together, os if Nature, witii 
her unerring taste, realized that the orchid is not a flower to be 
admired in mosses, but that the eye must be flowed to take in 
each spray in the unblurretl definition of its form. We recog¬ 
nized a woody creeper, which wound its way luxuriantly njiind 
the boughs of suiaUer trees, as a hydrangea j in all things, except 
in its manner of growth, it resembled the homely potted variety 
in English greenhouEcs. 

We lingered to pick some green raspberries, as delicious as the 
strawberries, but we had to keep a careful watch for the smaH 
black leeches that swarmed in the undergrowth. We found that 
a well-adjusted puttee was a sufiScient protectian; but a few 
leech ea managed to evade oiir vigilance and made their way to 
exposed parts higher up, whence, after gorging themselTCs with 
blood, they eventually dropped off utiperceived. If delected, 
a leech can always be made to release its hold by a pinch of 
salt. It is useless to puD them off as they may leave Ihetr grap¬ 
pling hooks in the flesh, and, in that climate, the sore is apt to 
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fcstor. Tko bitra bleed rather a long time because of a Itquiil 
which ihe leeches inject in order to retard cos^lation. We 
were told Itiat there ore times when leeches swarm in such 
numbers that one cannot cTcn walk down the centre of the path 
with any hope of eluding their attacks. 

Towflids Dikchhu, in the tropical belt, the splendour of the 
woods attained its climax- Among the trees, hroad-lcaved 
varieties, refiecting much light from thoir leathery surfaces—’ 
a characteristic of warm damp regions throughout the world- 
contrasted with the feathery grace of acacias, tree ferns aud 
hamboos, aud the twisted sheaves of sword-blade Pundunus, 
The air w*b 3 laden with heavy scents from invisible Ho wars 
overhead. Sometimes the path iUelf w'as strewm with fallen 
blossoms, the confetti of some sylvan wedding. Passing Uirough 
tills ordered confusion of forms and tints, vrhere every step 
brought us face to face with a new fantasy, proof against every 
effort at analysis, we felt we were in the grip of a vital power, 
in whose presence man and his ethical preoccupations were of 
auprcnie unimportance. It is her very indifference which makes 
men fly to Nature for comfort when they arc in trouble, for she 
is a mother who listens, but vnluntecrs no interested advice- 

Ehidlcaa diversity of green gives the character to these woods. 
Flowers only play a subsidiary part in the landscape. The task 
of supplying brighter colours is left to butterflies, which emerge 
in great numbers at the approach of the rains. Among the 
common varieties are many yellow or white butterflies, related to 
the orange-tips and clouded-yellows; also swallow-tails, mostly 
velvety blssek, with patches of white or red on their rlahorateiy 
scalloped hind-wings. The common Himalayan species, known 
to us from the Saticj, dusted over with gold and with h blue 
patch on the lower wing, is also abundant. Then there is the 
famous Qiimic, the Leaf butterfly, which, when its wings are 
closed, looks exactly like a leal, complete with stalk and vem- 
ings, and the Map butterfly, white, with dark mendians and 
parallels, and the hriek-red Charoxe* and ^pafti ra nnUpfra, 
shaped ilke an enoiinous Purple Emperor, but brown with a 
broad iridescent hand of bine crossing both wings. When It 
is flying, the blue mirror flashes as it catches the light. This 
butterfly tabes the place of the blue-winged iUorphosof the South 
American jungle, from whose wings vandals hove made ugly 
paper-weights and brooches, A fritillary, a near relative of our 
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Etiglisb Queen-of'Spftin, lends a homely touch. In dry sputa, 
esiwdttUy on the path leading from DikclAu up towards the 
PcnIoDg pass, various memliers of the Doiwtine famity, relatives 
of the conunun Mouarcli of tJ*S*A» liover routid the tre^, Tfiej 
are aJ! large butterllies, some reddish-white with black wing-tips, 
aomc dappled grey and others (of the genus Euploea), dark 
brown velvet suffused with sappbiref one of the lov^est of aU 
Indian butterfUes. In addition tlicre are no less brilliant day- 
flying moths, anti mnuincrabie bees and wasps of monstrous sire 
encased in metaUic panopUe* of green, blue and purple. At 
night, moths, beetles, ant-lions and praying-mantises come out 
in immetise variety; but we did not get mucdi chance of observ¬ 
ing n^pin till we reached Gangtok itaell, where the electric ligiit 
standards drew vast numbers every evening, Whetlier we 
looking at a hawk-moth or the huge Atlas hitnseif with 
bis nine-indi wing-span or an almost loicroscopic pluiKe-like 
species, we never ceased to mars'cl at the intricacies of the 
designs which bad been bestowed on Uiem. How hopelessly 
inadequate and artificial those theories seemed, that attempted 
to account for such beauties on utilitarian grounds, and which 
till recently were supposed to have said tlie lust word on the 
suhjeet. The prevailing bright colour of an insect or flower 
certainlv lie advantageous to its possessor as a means of esUing 
a mate, or warning off a bird, or attracting the pollinatuig bee; 
but it is only an artist who can And a use for the minute lines 
and dots, the delicate scroll-work, the silvery limrs, the tiny 
points of colour tliat turn orchids and iusecta into so many 
miracles. Without the presence of some sort of inlierent Will 
in aQ things, it would seem the maddest waste. For whose eye 
must the controlling cells go to all this trouble? 

At Singhik there occurred the first break in the monsoon. 
Till that time we had been almost continuously enveloped in 
tnist, with heavy rain at times. We went to bed in Singhik 
bungalow without a hint of a eluvnge in the weather; but about 
midnight someone chanced to go on to the veranda and saw 
the mountains unveiletl and silhouetted against a moon-lit sky- 
At daw’n we witnessed a great wonder- In front of ua lay the 
garden, lioniided by a fence of purple bougainvillaea and datura 
biishes covered with white trumpet-shaped flowers. Looking 
beyond, we could see up into the side valley of Talung, thickly 
wooded, which drains tiie snows of Sirovn, Suddenly limt 
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taouDtam, scene ol our defeat, and beyond it, the oeervrbelminK 
moss of Kan^hhendadn^^, vrcre aflame, not with the pink glow 
of the Alps, but with an orange so unearthly^ that a painter who 
faithfully reproduced it, could hardly have ejbcaped the ucrusa* 
tioD of fondlulness. Then the eurtain waa lowered once more 
ova- the peaks; but we walked down to Dikchhu m radlent and 
unwonted sunlight. The same evening, taking two stages in 
one, we reached Gangtok, 

We were now forced to make fresh plans, if we wished to carry 
on with our studies; for Tibet for the present was out of the 
question. After toying with several proposals, each of which 
proved to contain kmirmountable objections, we decided to go 
to Ladak, a smalt kingdom of Tibetan aJflnities, which on in¬ 
congruous accident of histo^ has united to the Indian State of 
Kashmir. Excepting Western China, which would have Involved 
too long and costly a journey, it was the only district outside 
the political frontier of Tibet, whcre'there were monasteries of 
sufQdent dxe and importance for our purpose. It meant that 
we had to go down to Calcutta and take the train across to the 
western end of the Rimalaya; hut it was a case of Hobson's 
choice, so, after saying good-bye to our frioids at Kalimpong, 
we set out for oar new destination and were soon speeding across 
the great plain, which the monsoon bad roclothod with the lively 
green of young crops. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Kaskmir mu\ Piing 

TEE moKt pteafiant way af approEirhing KasbiruT is to detrdn 
at X^hore and then to eemtinu^ hy ear across the foathiibp by the 
BouiihuJ pass, a journey which occupies two days. Jammu, the 
old capital of the present ruling dynastv^, is a possjhk half-way 
house. It possesses a numticr of Hindu temples, with elegant 
tpires tipped with golden ijiitals; but many people will l>c sur¬ 
prised to hear that one of its most interesting buildings ia the 
dak-bungalow maintatni’d for travellers. It must have been 
erected when the Indians first began to copy European styles of 
orchttceiure lUid to abandon their own- The rooms arc vast 
and almost oppre?isively Softj% The entrance leads liirough o 
cotonnaded portico, of a iia^itard Roman Doric order. 

But the ceilings arc quite another matter. Not one of them 
but is nn exquisite example of Kasiimlr painted and gilt wood, 
coveted with the most intricate geometrical and floral 
arabesques- Each room has a difietctit pattern; how many 
passers-by must have seen them without paying the least heed 1 
It is evident that when the rest-house was built, the lf>cal 
workers entrusted with the roofing followed thdr traditiona] 
usage amd made something refined and exprefEsive. They had 
not yet learned bow to skimp work or thought; in those respects, 
the masons had anticipated Eie wewd-workers. The result is 
somewliat incongruutis; it is the epitome of a melancholy 
history^ If some of my readers hap[ien to pass through Jammu t 
1 hope they will not forgrt to glance upward while they arc 
having lunch in the dinixig-room. Naih have been driven into 
the panels and electric fans fixed: in time it will all pariah, 
unless the archaeological authorities con protect these lovely 
cdUnga uji they deserve. 

Having emerged at last on the Fa hied plain of Kashmir, wc 
drove along straight mads enclosed between rows of white- 
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stemmed popl&rs, to Srinilgiir the capital. Wc occupied a house* 
boat Dti the river Jlickni. EuTopeans are not permitted to own 
treehold property, because tlie ruleK of the State are apprehen¬ 
sive lest the esceSleuce of the climate, wUicU is like » dry and 
aunay version of our English one, should tempt Tetir^ em¬ 
ployees of Government or Cotumerce to settle there in em- 
faftirassiDg numbers, in order to avoid the strain of re-adapting 
themselves to the long winters and socially less spacious condi¬ 
tions of home. Such a colony would tend to create problems 
inseparable from tlie piescnce of a pcrmanenl racial minority, 
especially one with rather extravagant ideas about an adequate 
standard* of living. As a result of this ordinance the foreign 
residents mostly inhabit house-boats. The waterfront fringed 
with poplars, willows and plane-treesj with its long lines of 
floating dwellings made fast to the bank, is reminiscent of 
Oxford Of Jtajdcuhead, though the rivet here is suifter than the 
Thames, Kingfishers dart about or perch fearlessly on tlie 
mooring-ropes wtiilr they gulp down wriggling frogs. A beauti¬ 
ful species of Paradise Ry-eateher is also common: the male ia 
white, the female red, and in shape they ate not unlike some 
Birds-of-Poradisc, whence the name. 

The European end of tlie city, where the General Port Office, 
the club and the modem shops are situated, has become v^ 
tript«ry, and innumerable touts doglbe footsteps of the tourist. 
The nuisance is less noticcahk in the old quarters, where people 
are civil and where it is possible to wander unmolested. Among 
the liric-ft-brac shops real bargains in antiques ore still to be 
picked up by the discerning. Some af these shojjs have come to 
he called by strange tinmes, bom of the mispronunciations of the 
tourists who form their principal clientfile. Among the most 
famous are “ Ganymede *' and Suffering Uoses ’’; I never 
found out tlicir comet names, as thdr owners have long since 
given up all Impc of defending themselves, and now franldy use 
the queer titles even on their printed cards. 

hludi of SrinUgor looks like a blend of Holland and Venice, 
with a iabyiinth of shady canab and bridges, through which 
tlie boats of hawkers of ^it and vegetables thread their way. 
There arc little private londing^tagcs onif spacious mansions 
dating from tlie seventeenth century, but now mostly falling 
into dilapidation. The material is a fine mellow brick; the walb 
are hTtiken here and there by windows or baJcotiies closed with 
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lattices of wood forminu ^^ompkx geometrical intcrliwdugit- On 
most of the roofs is growing, and the effects of inrifioverisb- 
mcot arc apparent on all sides* One wonders how long it will 
be before some mmileipal eounriE affected with xcal for 
moderniring tiie citj* in tiie name of stmo-clearance^ will con* 
demn thiim to detnalitionr TJiese noble and wcll-^onatructed 
houaes, if people hud any taste, would be reconditiDned and 
become the most souglil-after residential property. 

They must have l^eeti magnificent in ilie heyday of MughnJ 
pow'eTp. wh^n Kashmir Ijecame a regular summer resort for the 
Court diirmg the hot weather: the practice of moving the 
GoVerntneni of op to the hills lias^ of course, coiitimicd 

to thb day, Srim^ar was a centre of art, renowned lor metal- 
w'orL, weaving and painted wood- The Kashmiris arct a 
nice, exceptionally dcjtterons with their handi^; but bartUy any 
criift worth the name survives now, although n lot of hideous 
ear^'ing and papier ia still turned out* One can pui- 

eliasc bureaux, prickly witli tJie horns of dragons and the manes 
of lions in threcKiutLrter relief^ cigaretto-itoxes an d trays covered 
all over with flmdey flowers done in shiny points, and white 
fdt rugs imported from Eastern Turkiston and emhroideredi 
locjilly in iiiglitmore colour-sdientes. Yet in most of these 
things, if trouble be taken to trace hack the pattenui through 
serial sbiges of degraiiation to their origins, they will lie recog- 
nized as tiie lineal deacendants of once harmonious desigtiSp 
Only in the case of rough glazed pottery, used by the very poor, 
and deBpiseil hy the bourgeoisie for il^ cheapness, have ii fev« 
good traditional forma jsurvived. We pureiiosed a pleasing vase 
with u biscui^eoloured gtaxe for three annas (probably too 
high n price), which caii hardly lie bettered for showing off a 
branch of some flowering tree, or leaves turned to copper hy the 
touch of ftutuniD frost* 

But what of shawls, die craft for which Kashmir is specially 
rammis ? Plom white shawb, as fine as a spider’s web, are still 
woven and drawn through rings to impress the customer. But 
aUawl-making os a creative art, with the flowered borders w 
popular in Viertoriau days, is now a thing of the past. During 
the nineteenth trentun'. when no lady of quality tlioxiglit her 
trousseau complete if it lacked its Kashmir wrap, and two 
hundred pounds was not an ont-obthe^way price to pay for a 
good specJiuen, the weaving of shawb, under pressure from the 
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dealers, was speeded up extensively, to the detriment of the 
workers^ eyesight. In more modcra times, to (.-ombatthe alnise, 
the authorities are allegeij to have discouraged the maoufiictUfe; 
though one would have thought that a rationul control of hours 
end conditions of work would have answered the purpose. 
However, even had the sbawl-xoaking not beeo frowned upon, it 
is doubtful if it would have survived in the face of the iituveraal 
tendency tu falsify processes, which tms ended by killing almost 
every art in the Orient within a couple of generations. As in 
carpets and other textiles, the Qrsi step would have been the 
introduction of chemical dyes, because their violence was mis¬ 
taken for brilliancy, or else on the flimsy plea of ** saving time” j 
though the proportiou of time spent on the actual treatment in 
the vats bears no relation to the months needed for the weaving 
of a shawl. The colour-sense of the people, formerly unerriog, 
once liaviEig been disturlxxl, deadly logic snitcoasciously work¬ 
ing in the artist would have taught hiii> next to alter the desigos 
also, to save labour and thought. Patterns would have heeoiue 
bigger or more repetitive or more obvionsly striving after self- 
advertisement. The result would have been the same in the 
end—extinction. There seems to be no trifling with the artistic 
ideal. To recover the sense of craftsmanship one must retrace 
onc^s steps right hack to the point where the traditional and 
anti-trsditional ways parted; but if tlirough a readiness to cotn- 
proinisc on this or that, the true tradition be not restored in Us 
integrity, imitation ol earlier nioilEls still results in jioiiietbing 
alien. The tico-Gothtc and neo-classical and tieo-Indian and 
neo-palaeolithic are examples of what follows in such roses. 

In making preparations for a iouniey into the interior, the 
newcotner to Kashmir is faced with certalii difUcultics not met 
with in other parts of tlie Himalaya. Hany of the agencies 
engaged in supplying the needs of tourists are for from reLahk, 
The country is very cheap indeed, httt the standard of honesty 
seems low and one cannot indulge in that earcfrecness atmnt 
prices and property that makes Garbwal and Sikkim so caq- to 
travel in. We were fortunate in enjoying the adviirt of a lead¬ 
ing resident of many years^ standing, Mr. George Stnvridi of 
the Oriental Carpet Company, and of his daughter Miss Helen 
Stav-ridi, who Imd made several enterprising journeys in the 
interior nnd knew all timt was worth knowing about local 
condittooB. 
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A young PaiijRbi clerk was given the job of purchasing stores 
for the party; we were ijuite taken aback by the exiguous Biims 
he expended. For tlus young man, the tiazoAr was an arena, 
baxgainiiig a sport and price-eulting a subtle branch of p^- 
cUotogy, For install ee one of the things lie had to purchase was 
a smatl miik-con. He walked into a shop and asked; '*How 
much is that?” *• Eight annas. ” What, do you take me 
for a millionaire? ” He quitted the shop with an toimitable air 
of mpired virtue and walked into the premises of the first shop¬ 
keeper's nearest competitor. “ That fellow over there bad the 
impudence to oak me eight oimas for a ruilk-can. 'What will you 
give it for } " “ Six.” You must be out of your senses : I’ve 
never in my life heard of such outrageous extortion.” “ But I 

will reduce it to-” Uiihectiiiig, lie swept out of the second 

shop and entered o third. 1 wish for a railk-ean of this size; 
how tmich is it ? ” Before the rnsn could quote a price, another 
shopkeeper who had Iwen standing by, listening to the previous 
encounters, pushed his way up to our friend and nudging him, 
whisi>ered with a wink; ” You come to my place: I’ll let you 
have it for four but by tliat time a fourth man had rushed 
up and was offering it for three annas sbe pice and so on, till 
tJic whole street was afoot in fierce competition. The young imp 
woj? well aware of the luck of solidarity among petty retailers 
in India and their readiness to whittle their profit down to 
nothing in order to undercut their next-door neighbours. 
Finally he closed for the price of two and a half annas, with 
the owner of the shop into which he had entered first of all, 
having in the mtervol circled right round the bazaar back to 
his starting-point. Me bore off his trophy triumphantly, pur¬ 
sued by indignant erica of “ Dirty Panjabi swine ” and othtf 
stilt more colourful imprecations tram the whole neighbourhood 
in chorus. 

Guided by our friends' advice, we applied for our transport 
ftnimais to One Muhammad Ramzana, who keeps a shop on the 
Bund or river front. He is a very straight-forward man to deal 
with and looked after us splendidly at most reasonable cost. 
The ponies engaged to cany our modest baggage for the first 
week, as far as Dras, were obtained from the viUage of Gander- 
bal at the entrance to the Sind valley ; they were to meet us at 
Wayl bridge, eighteen miles from Sriiidgaf; as far as that point 
the road was fit for wheeled vehirles, so that everything we 
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needcJ could he r-urried in h smull van. For our permits, and for 
inronnatioD about the Treaty road to Leti iu genorolt we applied 
to tliE Rcsidcnicy oflice wbere we met the secretary, a Fanjabt 
colled ICtiaji Mtdintnnuid Din, who hud been sixteen timet to 
Ladak. From the llrat mouicut of being uitroduceiJ to liitn we 
perceived tliat we were dealing wtHi n man of tin usual insight 
and ki^ncJfs: this early esteem became cemented into still 
cloifcr irictidship in the course of auliscqucnt meetings in Ltli. 
1 am glad to take this opportuiuty of expressing our thaaka to 
him oDce again, 

VVe did not, of course, think of leaving Kaahmir before pay¬ 
ing a visit by boat across the marshes and lakes to tlie fotnons 
Mughal pleasances of Nislmt and Shnlimar, Uie first built by 
Shull Jahan and the aecojifl by bis father Jahangir, The craft 
used was not the swift sfiik^ira. which Ls the easiest method of 
eomniunientiou on these waters, but a massive barge with a 
but woven of rushes in the centre, in which the boatman 
and bis family slept and cooked. These barges ore punted 
in leisurely fusldoti tlirough the reed-fringed channela that 
offer a passage in the tangle of pciiid-wecd» which choke a 
grcul part of tlie bikes. Huge pink lotuses lift thdr heads 
high out of tin* water; they are mudi averpteked by natives, 
who ulJer them in hiuidics to tourists. In quiet backwatera the 
surface is starred with a small yellow water-lily. Villages and 
cottages, iu^tijidcd by fertile market gardens, occupy the solid 
ground, while floating islands formed of water-weeds bound 
togetlier. on which tomatoes and tnarrows are planted, allow 
the peasants to push tlieir productive holdings out on to the sur^ 
face of ibe lake ilself. 

Punting up one of the water-aUrys cleared in the reeds, we 
reached tJ« steps of Nnshnt, lielow the principal pavilion of 
tlie garden, which is b simple building with projecting balconies 
closed with the usual liittices- Some ofTicious hand has thought 
fit to fix n notice with the name Nitbai in large block letters 
in the middle of the facade. 

This dream-garden is planned on the ciassica! Mughal model, 
with a row of watcr-cliannels and fountains pa&siag down the 
centre and out tlu^jugh the maiti pavilion itself. The water 
comes froui a aouree in the hilLs which fonn a steep background 
to tlie gardes, and flows down r serica of terrared levels, leap¬ 
ing each wall by on omaTiumtal shoot. Lawns, like the softert 
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of carpets, are edged by b«ls of sweel-scenlcd i-urnaiiojif, 
heliDtropeE and every otiicr sort of garden flower. It u jtrolt- 
able til at thb ]>att of tfie work has been cnluuiced by the efforts 
of recent gardeners, for the English can always be trusted to 
moke the best of tt garden. It is the one art whicli they wlJ! 
Etever ailow to lie filciicd from tbezn. Most of the trees of the 
garden are gigantic plane trees, the fomoiLS djcnort, introduced 
by the MiighnJs to consoie their homesick hearts with tentler 
memories of the old domain of their family, away to tlie north 
of the Hindu Kush. The gardens must look very diSerent now 
from the time, three hmidred years ago, when they were planned 
and the young trees planted. 

Another Iwur of punting brings one to the Sbalimar, a name 
redolent of sentimental haltads. In its setting, it is not quite 
so perfect as the other garden, because its gates do uot touch 
the edge of the lake. A short walk between rieO'fietds, some 
vivid green and some of a reddish brown, like fur, leads to the 
entrance. The plan is not unlike tlmt of Nishat, but the slope 
is letter and it is not possible to take in the whole at a glance; 
t neverUtelesa it is just as lovely and romantic, and in the archi¬ 

tecture of its two pavilions it surpasses tlic other. One kiosk 
in particular, of black marble, is built in the characteristic square 
style of the time of Jahangir, with bracketed capitals and over¬ 
hanging caves that cast deep sJiiidows, so that the sunlit garden 
outside has the magic of an enchanted realm. The ceilings are 
uf the same decorated wood aa in the dok-bungalow at Jammu : 
but curiously enough, the latter, though so recent and not built 
to house priueeSj b sodriewliat the better example. The two 
gardens, rightly esteemed among the perfect aclueventenfs of 
human genius, must have been a rare solace to sovereigns weary 
of the cares of empire. They showed extraordinary wisdom 
in not adding a residence, so tliat the tusa of Court admtniatrn- 
tinn found no excuse for invading their rctreiat — an act of con- 
jfpicuouK foresight in princes who, elsewhere. Were tireless palace 
builders. When holidaying in Kashmir thfjy must have re- 
si detl in a bilge comp, for Srtndgar oontains no Mughal palaces 
either. There is a castle on the hill dominating the city, hut 
whether it was used as a royal dunucilc 1 do not know'. 

One can picture Jahangir with his fascinating and masterful 
queen, Mur Jahan, picnicking at the Shalimar and being diverted 
by the recitation of Persian lyrics or wlt^' epigrams, or else by 
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the disputations of learned iitiilosoprierst ^ wfhieh thu royal pair 
took & speciaJ defight—surely a true sjiort of ktugs. Or perhaps 
they sat and turned over the leaves of alhums Uiuuibiated by thv 
hicomparable skill of the Mughal miniatmistar that strange art 
in ^bicb the foree of a oommon tradition made co-operation 
between artista possible to an unheard-of degree^ so that three 
separate masters, each of outstandLug genius, coUaboraled in the 
production of a single small pfigtit one doing the drawings a 
second putting on the colour* while the portraits fell to a third. 
Often the artists would excl\ange their respective functions^ yet 
these miniatures show a unity which makes it hard to believe 
that they were not the creation of a slngLc brain. U anyone 
doubts thifSi let him go to the India Museiun, in South Keusiug- 
ton, and look at one of Lon don great^t tren^difed, Jahangir 
album of tliustrations to the histoiiT of his father^ 4kbar. 

At Nishat, one can picture the peaceful OJid compassionate 
Shah Jahan, under whom Hindustan enjoyed almost imin- 
terrupted traEiquiltity and good government, sitting at sunset 
with the lady of the Taj, hk adored consort Miimitaz-i-Mahal 
Crown of the Palace They are looking over the Jake 
which shimmers like molten gold, past the arch of a camel-back 
bridge which marks the point where a raised road crosses the 
marsh towards the fort of Srindgar that shows up black against 
the orange transparency of the sky« It was then that the genial 
monarch lived his happiest moments in the enjoyment of per¬ 
fect coniugal love, U-^c dreaming of the bitter cup which he 
must drink in hk old age, when his own son, the able hut murow- 
minded Aurangxib, was to depose him ami reverse his tolerant 
policy, to the eventual ruin of the empire. It is .'Suggestive to 
note that the latter prince, with the typical prejudices of the 
puritan, was no friend of the arts; under him hcgim tlie slow 
decadence of Indino culture and tlie disintegration of society 
wliich made India fall such an easy prw to later Invaders. He 
did not share hk falher^s love of building—his mosque at 
Benares, the slender mlbnrets of whicli can be seen fTom the 
railway, was put up rathw in order to Annoy the Hindus than 
fr<im any love of architecture- He removed his patronage from 
musicians and donrers who had made gay the feasts of hia pre¬ 
decessors. 30 tlicy plotted n stratagenj to fiofteu the heart of 
tljcir dour sovereign, (hie day sotinck of mourning Fcaebed hb 
eaw as he sat near the window: when he inquired the cause* it 
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wa-H njporteiJ him thcil a \mig and dutcful rim^sraii priiccssion 
was pushing m tremt of tin? ** \llujnt &Te they bury¬ 

ing mfjijLred tlie omperor. Sircp it is Music bersdf; Uie 
giiilij fjf miiskJatis are hulding the otisequies of ber and d 1 her 
instrumoots/^ An excellent cried AnriUigzib^ *^td.l 

them to dig the grave deep, that she may be in no danger of 
a r^^surrection I 

Among lilt? rumor campaigns undertaken by the generals of 
this hanih ruler, was one into Ladak; Uie king of that country 
had invoked Mugfml aid to repel n Mongol-Tibctan invasion.. 
It was accorded, but only at the price of conversion to Islam. 
The Ladaki prince, however, reaped but a sbort-lived advantage 
from iiis nomlnni apostasy from the ancestral faiths for, though 
the Mughals routed the tiosi of the invaders in a great battle^ 
as soon as they bad withdrawn, the enemy reappeared and 
dictated terms afresh. From Urn time the fortunes of the 
principality, which in the height of its power had extended over 
all Western Tibet right into the valley of the Brahmaputra, fdj 
into decline, thongh it preserved a precarious independence with 
its boundaries curtailed to the present limits. But the Mughal 
empire was also moving towards dissolution, largely as a con¬ 
sequence of Auraugzib^s religions in tolerance, which goaded the 
Hindus into revolt—by contempt and petty vexatiauSt be it 
understood, for no case is on record where a single unbeliever 
suffered death or loss of property for hia faitli—and reduced 
most of India to attareliy^ paving the way for t!tc gradual sulv 
jngatiou of the jieniusula by iiie British. Durmg the fn^riad of 
disintegration in the eighteenth and early nineteenth c^enturtesi 
Kashn^* after n spell of cruel oppression at the hands of Afghoii 
uijfltarts, which mined its prosperity, fell, in ISIS, under tlic new 
military' power of the Sikhs^ A genera] of one of thcif vassals» 
the Dogru Hajput prince of JammUi, pushed the invosian into 
Ladak and, tliough meeting with fairly determined resbtanccp 
overran it between lSd5 and 1B40. From that moment Hs 
story as a separate state was ended, and this once glorious 
kingtiom, tn violation of its ethnic affuiitieSf remained hence^ 
forth on unnatural appanage of a State mostly inhabited by 
Musj^ulmans and ruled over by a Hindu; for when the Sikhs 
in tiieir turn felt foul of tlie British, Kashmir, and with it Ladok, 
were handed over to the Dograchieltaipp who, from having been 
a petty tributary to the Puiiiab, now emerged the ally of 
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BrilisL iJiilifl). the Maharaja of Jiunmy and Kashmut and ha* 
remained in control since. 

Siin&gar to L<-li is an easy journey of fifteen ifays, but the time 
can he shortenttl by doing double stages. Rest-houses have 
been built at intervals along the route and the tillagea are bound, 
OS part of their taacs, to provide transport animals if remiirrf, 
rates of payment- Iwing laid down in a schedule obtamahle at 
the Bcsidciiry office. Supplies of fodder, firewood and certain 
basic artices of food arc also catered for, so that the traveller 
has not to forage far afield- In eertain eases it is pleasanter to 
avoid the conventional Imlting-placcs and to split up distances 
in a diJTercDt proportion, camping on ground of one’s own 
rhoosing. Till one is dear of Kaslunir proper, it is wise to be 
rnthcr wary Itcfore tumitig pack-animaSs out to graze, as there 
exists a species of coarse gross wliieb produces a severe and often 
fatal colic in any pony unlucky enough to swallow it. One of 
our ponies eluded the vigilance of its syce and grazed on this 
grass. Next ^y the animal showed signs of distjcsa. Then 
with rest and care it acemed about to recsover; but it died on the 
tenth day. 

After crossing the ZajJ pass, one enters a rauntry of stony 
mountains and high-lying valleys, its baiTCtiness relieved only 
where irrigation hy means of Icats has been able to Iisrncss the 
torrent-waters. In such favoured slttmtions, there arc oases of 
an intense green, kept inoUt by- rcgulnr Hooding, which takes 
the place of min in this region, where the annual fall dwindles 
to a bare ten inches or less. Set at convenient distances apart, 
hug hr or gardens, grassy eticlusurtw shaded tiy willows, have 
been planted, kept fresh hy daily watering. They offer charni- 
ing camping-grounds t but when occupying them a watcldul 
eye should be kept lest the caretakers charged with the duty of 
watering should open the irrigation channels witltout bothering 
to ascertain if any tents are standing tn the grave. Ollitrrwifie 
the unsuspicious camper will suddeuly notice a itilvcry edge of 
water stealing snake-like ncruss the turf. In a moment the 
peaceful camp is bumming with activity; men snatch irp 
blankets or stores from the path of the oncoming flood, others 
rush with stones to ddicet it at n higher point, while yet others 
shout out to the villagers, not witliout ttncomplimentary 
epithets, caUiiig on them to run and block the maia breach, 
The waters stop short in the nick of time, llie hubbub subsides 
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Kud calm cnlalds tlie camp uncc mare. 

TIic number of \'i 5 itor 3 proceeding into Ladak in any one 
vear is wisely limited, so as to avoid thro wing an excessive 
strain on tjie scanty resources of the proviDce. Pcrniission to 
enter has therefore to he obtained Iram H.M. itesident iu 
Srinagar. Bui for t^s measure, the peasants, tempted by a 
prospect of ready cash, might ini providently liiu-tcr away too 
large n share of their produce, leaving themselves short in the 
lean season- The wtiotc administrutiun of the Treaty road is 
a'unptc, efficient and to the advantage of all conccrucd- 

At in si the appointed day arrived (July ISth) and we set out 
by mr for Wayl bridge; but before we emerged from the 
warren of narrow alleys, we passed under the walls of a vast 
building of remarkalite appear an cc, forming a regular quad¬ 
rangle, with a pectiiiar wooden tower, a crons between a pagoda 
and a )?eU]y, surmounting the middle point of each of the four 
sides. Built from small, flat tiricks of a tovely warm tint, oa 
a foundation of stone, it was entirely without ornament; but 
tbc proportions of every part and of the tunnel-iike arch at the 
entrance were so faultless that it did not seem conceivable that 
anyone could wish to add to its periections. Inquiry teveided 
Uiat this was the great mosque uf Sriitdgar, erected in a style 
peculiar to Kashmir during the reign of Jahangir. 

No one had the heart to hurry past, so we slopped the cat, 
and, removing our ahoes, entered the mosque. The interior is 
as austere as tine outside- Only a black marbfe niche bearing an 
Arabic iuscription serv'es to point the direction of Mecca; other¬ 
wise the impression relies on the proportions uf the surrounding 
aiphea and the forest-1 ike colonnades bearing the root, each 
pillar being the smoothed trunk of n gigantic dradar tree. The 
most subtle play results from the exact size and disposition 
of the bricks, comparable, in the kind of cUcct sought and 
obLamed, to the flutlngs of the Parthenon columns. 

In the centre of the court is a basui w^ftcre the faitldul C 4 in 
make tlvcir ablutions, aiul two old trees which sound a tiny 
note of tenderness in the presence of the overwhelming majesty 
of God under His aspect Unity, the doctrine wldeli this building 
seems to proclaim with a single voice- Nowhere has tJie 
Mussulman genius achieved a more frowning trimnph; it is 
strange that books on Indian arehttecturc usually omit any 
reference to this mosque, though it must be admitted that it does 
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not knd itMir to photography as easily as some more orna- 
mental buildings. The peculiar minarets^ which are not aJlo* 
getiier hajipy in their de$igtL must derive their shape !rom some 
nou-Moaleiu prototype ; they ure not unUke the wooden templea 
on the Satlej, which ore classed in what is ofteii enUed the 
** Himalayan style**"' This mosque had a narrow escape from 
destruction on the annexation of Kashinir by the Sikhs* Ran jit 
Singh closed it for a time and it lell into disrepair* It is for¬ 
tunate that no one laid covetous hands on its colossal timbers. 
I 4 \ter on^ n subfvfriptbti was levied for its restoration^ and the 
whole pojiulnticin irontributed handsomely. 

At Wayl bridge we erosaed the Sind and followed ita wide 
and verdant valkyi which yields crops of tiee and tnai^^ We 
pas^d through prosperous^looking villugesi blinded by huge 
walnut treesL The contaming bills were not steep and their 
sides we^e clothed with conifers; we could have fancied our¬ 
selves in the Tyrol, Neither tlie valley itself nor the diataat 
peaks snggeated anything on a Himalayait scale; hut tlie 
narrow aidi^valleys were wilder and more rugged* 1 followed 
a torrent lor a long way during a day-s halt at Gund. The 
slopes were extremely alirupt and savagedookiog, witii long 
drifts of old avalanehe snow lying ahout^ through which aweet- 
smelLing bushes witli white flowers^ probably poked 

their branches* Delphiniums^, almost as big as our garden 
varieties* made brilliant splaaheft of blue on tlic steep sides of 
tlic cutting* ChesUmUt with a few pinrat* formed the woods* 
The undergrowth was also cliestnttt* but of a different species* 
rather lanky and profusely flowering with bunches of huge piuk 
blossoms. Thw was true Him a la van country again. 

The pass across the mam ranges the Zoji La^ the lowest in all 
the two thotisanrf-fidd miles of the Himalaya, is riiached from 
Belt a] rest-house, on the Kashmir side^ by a path which rises 
iome S,CN30 feet by gradients* Pines soon gave place to 
birches* the trees that usually are found iienre^t to the snows, 
then the path, rounditig it rocky cnmtr where* in shaly crannies,, 
grew huge tufts of pearly-whire col undune, unexpectedly took 
a level sweeping curve to the right. Here we saw the last of 
the birchest save for n few gaunt stragglers higher up the pas^, 
gjimrle?d and riven imder the la^h of the $tortriff. A biting wind 
attacked us; through mi?t we caught a distant glimpse of white 
peaks. Before us extended an even snow-bed, in the centre of 
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'¥rluclL lay the lialf-eaUti carcass of a horw, with a solitary 
vulture fHirclieil on il. The great hLrtl, gorged so that he could 
only riGC R few inches off the groxmdt scuttled away, oicUag its 
legs vrilh the beating of ife msguiHcently fipreading wings. 
Shivering we stopped to open rucksacks and take out warm 
sweaters and scarves, for the edge of the wind was keen: then 
oil, over tixorc snow-beds for some little distance, till we sud' 
dcnly liecnme aware that tlu; streams had begun to flow the 
other way. it was tlic top ; we were astride the Qimahiya, but 
we could not cjiiitc agree upou the exact point of the divide. 
Where the snow luid nieltt^, skeletoua of animals had been 
micovcreil, caUiiig up images of some old slave-route in the 
Sahara. Though such a low pass (I t.HOO feet) and a simple walk 
under summer conditions, the Zo]t is one of the most murderous, 
accounting for a number ol au'imat Uves, and human lives too. 
levying its deadly toll by inestts of sudden avalanches, or en¬ 
gulfing its nctiim ill Iiuitomlcss drifts. 

In the winter months, though trade is quiet, a number of 
Tuikoman fjodjts, or pilgrims liotuid for !decca, come from 
Yarkand to Leli by the Karakoram pass on their way to India. 
They are a hsppy-go-lurky lot and frequently get stranded in 
bad weather, at the cost of frostbitten Sngers or toes, which ore 
in due course amputated by local pTactitiunera or, if they are 
lucky, by au B»gli.sh lady doctor who works devotedly in one 
of the Indus villages. Then, disdaining prudent counsels of 
delay, the UndjU push towards the their minds poasessed 
by the sole thought of reaching the sacred goal and assured of 
a crown of glory if they should fait by the wayside. The in¬ 
habitants of the villages just north ol the pass, though nomin- 
ally co-religionlsta, exploit the pilgrims utunetdfuUy, withltold- 
ing their help in crossing the pass until the travellers have 
consumed all their food, and then reprovisioning ihtim at an 
exorbitant charge. Finally, having hied them white, tJjey help 
them down to safety on the Kashmir side. 

Four miles beyond the pass stands a rest-house called Machoi 
and some way short of it there is a small cabin connected with 
the telegraph, in a flat alp where several glacier streams meet; 
it ts a delightful place for a camp and would makA on excellent 
centre for a dimbiug holiday. The grass croppn] short by 
sheep la ailver-prcj* with tiny edelweiss. It is said that the 
shepherds who frequent these pastures arc given to pilfering, 
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anil it ia vm^ise to fcave a camp unguarded. 

At Blachui wo entotintered a troop of Haltis with a slightly 
Mongolian cast of fflCe, Quo-looking men elad in serii'iceahlc 
homespunst end of a clieery detneanour, VVe knew that their 
dialect belonged to the Tibetan group; but its Imadi sound 
seemed tor removed from the soft tones of Ltiasn which wc had 
heard farther east. Written Tibetan aboimrls in consonants; 
blit the majority of these ore now tmite, only a single onci 
out of a group of two or three, being sounded. It suddenly 
occurred to us to address tliesc JJaltis in our ordinary Tibetan, 
but to sound al] the mute consonanta. In an instant tjjey were 
lieatiiing, and ehnttering to its in voluble Haiti, Evidently in 
this remote land the language has retained very much the sound 
It had when the Til>etans first emerged mto the light of history. 
At that time they were a rapacious tribe delightiiig in plunder 
and cruelty, dreaded over Central Asia as the Vikings were once 
feared in Europe, Tlicir tongue then matched their deeds, 
hriatling with hnrsh combinations of sounds. Then came 
Buddhism with its genius for drawing the sting from the war¬ 
like lusts of {(copies, and tlie Tilictan language seems to have 
softened in sympathy. Acting on this idea that the Balti lungifage 
reproduced im early form, we not only pronounthe mutes, 
but racked our brains for all the obsolete words that we could 
reiQcmher, The plan seemed to answer, and we carried on quite 
an intelligent conversation and were credited with a mastery of 
their dialeet^—utterly undeserved 1 After some weeks among 
** Aryans,^' it was exciting to string the old monosyllables 
togetlier in eoneise phrases and to Jiee again Qat noses and 
almond eyes. 

Four miles beyond Macbot, we come to the earthly paradise 
of Nimarg, again a meeting place of several streams, where 
every inch of ground was hidden beneatb a carpet nf irises, 
potenttlias, dctphiiiiums, gentians, verheoa, onions —both 
metallic purple and yellow—primulas, anemones luid other 
species tiuj numerous to mention. On certain slopes, creamy 
Ernnurits, three feet liigh, stood up like lilliputian woods. A 
pink goosefoot formed the foundation in moat of the spaces left 
unoccupied by other fiowers; but on tlie floor of the valley the 
prevailing colour wtis the blue of synoglossnm; pink lousewort 
and edelweiss fringed the streanis. 

This alp owes its luxuriance to tlie fact that it receives the 
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re^due ol all the heavily-iihargcil rain-cloyds Uml ^capc l>eiiia 
precipitated on the Kashmir fiide of the divide* Though Nimarg 
Is frequently drenched, the rslnfiiil shrinks rapidly l>eyond this 
point I being only tin^enly-two inehes al Dras, a few miles ou« 
while at I^h it b no uiore than 3-26 inches. 

A couple of ndle$ troro Nimarg, a group of mean hovels with 
a sordid little rest-house marked the village of Matayaii. Most 
uf the houses were too low' to stand upright in, and the inhabi¬ 
tants seemed i^oot and siijspiciotiA of strungeTSr Though tl>c 
mobtiire had markediy lessenedp there were still tiinny dowers. 
The rDarshy flats were rich vvilli purple iris and on one baiik^ 
near the path^ grew a specially lovely pa\c cream anenione^ We 
gathered seeds of this ejcqiiisito flower on the way back and tricti 
to induce them to germinate in a Cheshire garden^ but unlor- 
timaUdy^ without any suc^^ess* Erenjurus was stilf found in 
abundance just below ilatayau ; but each mile brought fewer 
and fewer flowers* At Pandras^ flve miles farther on, the Alplne$ 
had almost dj^nppeared and plants cJiaraeteriGtic of dry cdimeSi 
many of thcni aromatic, replaced them; thymes, clmmomilc$p 
huge umbels and a few tegiimmons plants armed with ihotm 
were growing among roeks; great rose bushes made cascades 
of pink blossom dow^n the Inec of the cliSs. The banks of the 
river were stony and at times it raced furiously through narrow 
gates of serpentine marble, like black slag. At Dras, which is 
a fairly large village with a few^ general utility diops and a 
camping-ground in the usual willow grove, we felt tiiat India 
was already for away* This was tlie highly-cohmred landscape, 
the way of life and the invigorating air of Central Asia* 

We had lieen told that we aim old pick up Ladakis at this 
place, so we had only engaged our Kashmiris to accompany us 
thus hir* Actually the infommtion was inaccurate and we were 
compelled in consequemre to take on Dras men as far as the 
fitage twfore the Ladak frontier* Tliey were iiu imprepossessing 
crowd and not too trustworthy. Wc had to Ih- watchful at 
night against tlieft: n hknkel wns fitolen off a sleeping porter 
in the endosed garden where we camped* 

At most stages on the Treaty road^ eggs are to be had from 
an ofHclai supplier appointed to attend to travellers; but if 
several parties happen to pass tlirough the same village within 
a few days there may be a shortage. Nevertheless, as a 
Kashmiri petty official assured us, it is the statutory duty of the 
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IfJiJtufar or caterer, as laid down by the leguiations, to produce 
eggs on (iemftDtl. “ But what happens If the bens don't lay ? " 
we asked. “ They are bound to," he said pompously, “ it is 
the Government rule.'* Acting on this assumption we put io an 
indent with the caterer at Dras, a cralty-looking old fellow with 
& flowing beard ; but he, after endless badgering, only mEUiugcd 
to produce three eggs, one of which was cracked. Two eggs 
seemed rather a short rstton for three hungry people even if wc 
made aji omelette, well aerated hy vigorous beating mid swelled 
uut with milk, such as cheap restaurants at home love to serve. 
We were licgimiiiig to entertain serious doubts as to whether 
the hens in Draa had really been sufficiently soeialwed to lay 
in obedience to Coveroment behest, when our old friend Khan 
Muhammad Din rode up, having followed us from Srindgar on 
faster horse® i for it was the time of bis yearly inspection of the 
road to Leh. Have you all you rG<juire ? ’* he asked, after 
greetings had been exchanged. “ Erverything, Khan Sahib, 
except eggs, which seem to be scarce.’' The Khan transfixed 
the caterer with a severe look. *' Wliat is this that 1 bear ? Eggs 
must be found immediately.” Then to us: “ How many 
do you want ? Oh ! a dozen ? .\ll right, the caterer will supply 
a doeen eggs.” The old peasant muttered something about 
to-morrow tnorziing. “ No, thb minute- Bring a dozen here 
so that I may have a look at them,” corrected the Khan 
sharply. The caterer went away and must have read the Riot 
Act to the fowls?, for be was back in a few minutes with a dozen 
eggs, among which we even recognized the selfsame cracked 
one of his earlier offer. 

While at Dras we were invited by the local schoolmaster, a 
Hindu, to witness a drill display by his pupils »n a field by the 
river. He was assisted by Bnother KashWri dominie with a 
black beard and by a little Ladaki Moslem, dressed in the usual 
Tibetan garments, but crowned with a red fez, who acted os 
gym-instructor. It is curious how this profession Ecems to Viritig 
ciut the same characteristica all the world over. The little man 
was bubbling over with heartiness and energy and kept urging 
on the class in the same provokingly sharp voice that we 
rememliered from gym practice at home. The orders were given 
in three languages, mixed entirely haphazard, Hindustani, 
English, and Haiti. 

" Efc, do, *wn, bji* . . . left, right . . . one, two, rftit, nyis 
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* X X wake 4i|> there you . . . number three wake up . . , tm 
. . . eutn t X iHere a Mund thwaek on number tliree*5 
shiiw.) «... double I " 

There was one little bay who atood and watched but took 
no port in Uic exerei3e». Although it wna a grilling hot day 
he was upholstered in layers and layers of clotlios as if prepared 
lor the Arctic, It was stirprising that he did not liquefy there 
and then. He proved to be the son of the postmaster^ another 
Kashmiri Hindu who, like all hw kind, looked on his job in this 
rough country among uncouth barbarians as on exile. “ Sir, 
these ])eupte are utterly Jailing iu tipjireciation of the l>enc{lts 
of education 1 " cowploiiied the pnlagogue. Thus lameutiDg, 
the two functionaries dmibtleRa kept each other company liucing 
tlie long evenings of winter. The postmaster was perpetually 
fussing lest hi$ precious son might be starting a cold^ and so 
kept adding fresh wrappings. He hronght Urn child later on to 
Dr. Honf, who found him a perfectly strong and healthy tittle 
fellow—^he must be eziceptiohally resistant to boiling—though 
pampering will doubtless succeed in turning him into a hypo¬ 
chondriac in the end, 

The dieplay ended witli a tug-o'-war. The whole school took 
part, and the two strengeM boys were placed, not at the ends, as 
with UR, but in the centre, Tlicy used no rope, hut the lenders 
simply gni.RFred each other's wrists, mi which eadi took the pull 
of some fifteen tough and excited yuung Haltis, The event 
was fiercely contested, so it can be imagincii wlmt a strain 
tbeir muscles bad to Rtaiid, One wonders why il should be 
necessary to go in for a '* Keep Fit ” campaign with inich 
people. 

Prom Dros to Korgit is the hottest, and leastTnteresting part 
of the journey. On leaving Dras, the path passes two nneient 
atones carved with figures of Buddhist dhinitlea and Ideating 
Tibeton inscriptiona. There ^vna cvUlentiy a time when this 
/ dbtriet, like Ladok, professed Buddhism, and its rcplaacnient 
' by the Mussnltnati relipou must hove greatly altered the appear¬ 
ance of the villages. Except lor these monuments, almost every 
trace of art has been swept away, and even the jewellery of Uie 
women in crude in the extreme. The whole sfandaril of Hying 
is low and the people seem morose and iinanibitious for more 
than mere existence, The Italian explorer. He PUippi, observed 

• great difference b standards between the Buddhist and 
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Mosieiii distiicls. Women in pnrticnlor, who hwe do not wear 
the veil, all seomcil acarod tmd shrivelled up; but many ot the 
children appeared nonnal and bealthVr Perbojis Llic entises oi 
the low condition ol these people are to lie foUDtl in noeml 
institutions rather tlion in iieredity. 

There js one attractive haltinf^p^flce some thirleen miles 
beyond Draa. where it is worth stopping a night for the mere 
pleasure of canaping theroi It is an oasis called Tasgain, set like 
a verdant island in the midst of a sea of shhnmerjng radiutitm, 
with multis;oioiired tangles of wild flowers altiiig the edges ol 
its com*fie!ds, and a iKrwitehing willow-wood to camp in* The 
inhabitants of this and neighbouring hamlets iHiloug to a tribe 
who« though speakijig a dialect akin to Baltit are a hairy non- 
Tartar race. In Tasgam they looked healthy enough; but in 
villages farther on they were afflicted wiUi all sorta of nameless 
diseases. 

The adminiotrativc headquarters of the whole distriet bctvrcen 
the Zoji and Ladak, which is known as Purigt are at Korgil, a 
small township which has grown up round a bazaar of Indian- 
owned shops which draw thehr subsistience from the Tiirkurtan- 
India transit traffic, la addition it is the centre of a cansider- 
able tract ol ^fertile laud, beautifully tilled and planted with 
trees; its irrigated terraces reach far up the hillsides and into 
tlie minor vallcvs all around. It is the scat of an official of the 
Kashmir Government, who, among his other duties, is charged 
with the examhmtioit ol traveUera' passes into Jjadak, The 
place is beautifully eitualcd on a wide, fast-tlowing river, the 
Suru, and has an air of prosperity which ntakes an agr«ali1c 
change after the miserable villages round Draa, The inhabitButs 
arc largely Baltis, clad in hard-wearing hrowti woollens, with 
flat round caps to match. 

The greenness of Keigil is more than usually joyous, becau^ 
the last few miles before the village are tedious, with torrid 
Stretches of sand, trying both for pedestrians and horses. Alter 
passing the head of an iron liridge, where the road to Skardu, 
capital ol Baltistan, forks ofi, a hend hriiigs one opposite a tJiiii 
line of poplars, just over the ri\'er, which widens as one advances 
in the pnrallcl direction, until the whole panoiama is imloltled, 
with grove*, bubbling rills of pure water, and waste groand 
covered with purple iris, diflereut from the ones wc found below 
the Zoji, These irises Imve been put to charming use by the 
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IKSflsiitils, who train tbvni in tufted beits to murk (be djvbiona 
of tbi’ir Helds. 

As we entered the first grass}' pateJt on our side of tlie 
river, we caught sight oj a couple of t45nts, pitched tiol far from 
the roadside, liy « tempting spring of icy water which welled 
Up from under a hank. Some small dogs uid children were 
playing there, two or three women sat gossiping, and the 
menfolk lay stretched on the ground fast asleep. One woman 
caivgbt our attention by her clothes, which were not of the style 
usmkI either to Baltis or Ladakis, but looked rather like those 
riiat we had last seen on Tibetan women at Kalimpong, A 
cWr look left us in no doubt: this was indeed a true Tibetan, 
there was no mistaking her cast of features. Exeileclly we 
greeted her and put a few Questions. ** Where have you conte 
from ? ” “I come fram Leh,” she answered in the same dialect 
as a c had used. ** Are you a Tiljctan ? Where is vour home ? ** 
** 1 belong to Tsaog province; my village is close W Shigaliae, but 
m}' husband i* a Ludiikpa.'* Then, in growing animation : 
" Wake up, you.” (She aliook her slrnnhering mate violentlv 
^rithout making the leavt impression.) “ Get up, quickly : do 
you near ? Here are some gentlemen speaking Tibetan 1 ” She 
plied ns with questions tiU she had satisfied her curiosity and 
then in her turn she told ns her liftsstoiy. It was t^-picaJ of 
tliat rovmg spirit which gaiu-s possession of so many Tibetans 
and sends lliem roaming from tlio froiiUers of China to the edge 
of the Karakoram, quitting their homes without fear or care for 
tlie ^ture. Our friend the T'hangu pifgrim was one of these 
wanderers, now here was another. Her father had eik-d long 
since, but her mother was living when she quitled her home 
several j™ before. Though poor, she had maile a pious 
^Ive to go on pilgrimage to Ihe Mountain of Precious Snow, 
better known by its Indian name of Kailas, close to tlie sources 
of botli the Satlej and the Brahmaputra. All the wav liehind 
Nepal she ^kked, now alone, now with othera on a similar 
qu^rtp till she reached the foot of her tnoiintaiiia Then she took 
part in its wlemn circumarn halation, clockwise of couim, for it 
l^e a lUani welt, Ijeing sacred, must be passed on the left, with 
tile right aide tamed towards it. Tiic circuit roncluderl, instead 
of going liack to her people, a drairc was bom in her to proceed 
still farther afield to other shrines and monasteries of the far 
west. So she found herself at last in Ladafc. At Leh alie had 
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Dipt her hiisl«ind»t<Hbe. Now they Imil » large (aiiiily, and she 
was trying to eke out her seanty resotirrca hy breeding Lhasa 
terriers. She liaiJ some twenty dogs with her and was taking 
them down to Kashmir to sell to the English ladies. 

Thia imexpected cnooutiter seemed a good omen. We 
lingered tor some time talking to her, and then walked on 
towards our eamp, at the far end of Kargil, where the Ladafc 
road starts. We felt excited by the prospecl of re-entering a 
Tibetan country' the next day, where we would lie free tp take 
up those studies which so enticed us. We had been waiting 
(or this moment to put into execution the long^cherished plan 
of adopting, as far a.s possihle, the Tibetan way of living, both 
in regard to food, dress and jiersonal habits. We wanted to 
absorb tlie spirit tif tlie Tradition by direct experience, sub¬ 
jecting ourselves to its laws as bad been done formerly hy Csoma 
dc Korda, the founder of Tibetan studies, as well as by certain 
others who shared bis views. There comes a time when it is 
difficult to rest satisfied with the rdJe of observerj one must 
participate, and if this .spiritual aasocialioD is to be thorough, 
tlie external trappings, whicli provide the background, must also 
be made to agree. 

But to accompliah such a purpose certain conditions must 
always be laid down; otherwise the plan may degenerate into 
masquerade that does uo good to anyone. The conviction be¬ 
hind it must not only be sincere and strong, hut also well-in¬ 
formed. Tlicre is a price in knowledge that must he paid as 
an entrance-fee througl) the traditional wicket-gate. Accurate 
oliservation of the people's hnbits and the motives tliat govern 
them is necessary, so as to preclude any danger of committing 
crude soleeisms. Some slips are unnvoidahle at first; hut the 
person who really knows what he is about and who has grasped 
the principles behind ld« new technique, can usually arrest a slip 
so quickly' and naturally that it passes unnoticed. Alter a time 
mistakes cease to occur, a.v right conduct becomes a matter of 
habit. 

I regard this living of the Tibetan life as an extension of the 
study of language. There is speech in gesture, even in the way 
a cup is lirtcd to the lips, in a bow, in a thousand light touches 
w'hich go to reinforce the spoken word and lend it additional 
point. ’VV'ttiiout them, language remains a foreign thing to the 
hurt. Externals, nueli as clothes, eoiint tor a great deal. The 
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licUir who to livis liLi |»sjtT must lirst oonvu:ue€ lumself^ 

Ht wLil tmil it mm:li easier to transfonn his per&ODa]jt>' if he 
can banish as m&xiy incoiigniities as posaible from his make-xip. 
Kingliness is enhanced by the ccown# a soldierly hesuring liy the 
sword, beggary by rags. Our intention was to be as thorough 
as possible. It was a way of saying to our Iiosts : “ VVe wish to 
bo as one of you* Please make no ^usual arrangements on. 
our bclifllT, Wc love your traditions, and hope they will not 
t>e rashly thanged. We have found meana of attuning ourselves 
to tliem/' I need hardly aay Uiat no xjue^iou of disguise ever 
entered out heads for a moment# \Ve had nothing whatever to 
gain and much to lose by concealing our identity* Kloreover, 
even had we so wished, it would have been utterly impossible* 
Granted that otie*s features eouicl be remodelled by an operation 
of plastic surgery and that one would eventually karu to speak 
without a trace of forotgii accent, there would «til] be plenty to 
give one away* For example, most Europeans are too muscle- 
Ijoimd to learn to sit in the cross-legged attitude nsuat to all 
Tibetans; not to do so would quickly dispose of every hope of 
disguise* 

1 have studiously avoided turning any part of Ihis book into 
an apologta; the reeorded results mxLd prove tlie aoundne^s or 
folly of my methods* But I must make one sUghi exception^ 
hecaiisi- f know that 1 have [aid myself ojyeu to a charge of 
inconsistency- Someone sura to offer the eritioism, on the face 
of it a reascpnahle onej that here is a ifian who has all along gone 
out of \m wfkY to blame Indians and other Asiatics for copying 
Westemdresfl and customsi 3^et iie himself is doing juot the some 
in regard to Tibet. 1 was never blind to this fioasible objection; 
He%^erthcles 5 , I believe tliai I did not \io1ate any of tny prin¬ 
ciples; hut I do not expect to convince everyone. I shall be 
sattshec] if they admit that there was a prima /oerV case for my 
having acquired sufficient knowledge of tbiags Tibetan* to Eie 
allowed some rope in the uintter of which methods to (oUow. ' 

My basic thesis h that between any traditional body of custom 
and that of an anti-tradilional civillaation like ours—the only 
one of its kind that bbUrry now rcincfnlicrs—there fs no real 
equivalcnet*. Occidentalifim is ttireateulng lo flaitai out 

the whole world and nmnld it to a Kingk. rather dull, patten^ 
ihRiwing IIway all thHt diversity whereby niiiij has exjjiriissed 
himself through the centuries. Not only arc all Ujc Oriental 
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civill 3 ial;ion<t in arute (linger but, wliat is spixkUy sad for us as 
Europeans, the culture of Europe seetns to luive gone the same 
way, eaten away liy the same csolourlesa solvent. In coiwiacr- 
ing the world physicuhy, we seem to linve lost much that 
was groat or worth while in our own heritage. Our costume 
can DO longer be as’^odated with a ddUute culture; it has 
rather become the most general and characteristic s>'nibol 
of tliiK deplorable world-reducing movement. At home one 
can hut tr>‘ to make the l»eat of its rather narrow limitations ; 
but on stepping into a society wliich is still based on regular 
truditiomd principles, one cannot help feeling that in mtrodue- 
big our manners and cufitoms we may he hdping to spread 
a taste for tilings which will ultimately corrode the armoor 
uf Trudition, lli »fe paving Ltie way for t.o tali tar ion matcriaiism, 
which seems to be tlte logical outcome of the non^traditional 
outtf>ok> Fiitiherniore, in the West no man can be said to follow 
the path of Tradition without let or hindrance, even should he 
be so mindedone in whose heart the traditional fire has some¬ 
how been rekindled finds himself like u homeless exile and 
instinctively yearns to taste the experience of a normal human 
life, free from profane compromises. There was a day when all 
civilizations were roughly eqtiis'aLuit auil travellers from one to 
the other could fed at home wherever they went . Now tlie odds 
are unequally weighted, the world pressure is from the single 
direetiun of the cucToics of all Tradition. AnomoJolis eirciun- 
stuficcs create their own problems which demand peculiar solu¬ 
tions. 

* In practice, 1 believe that I possess the requisite qualifica- 
tionii for making a free choice and tlmt 1 could never have 
accomplished as much as ! did, had that choice been made 
differently. From the fb^t mament, I felt as if I had escaped 
from an invisible bairrier, within which, tike a lien in the middle 
of a chalked circle, I had been penned. I have felt at case 
among Tibetans of all ranks as I have not often done elsewhere. 
I never fdt tliat 1 was among strangers; rather was it a return 
to a Icng-lost home. A Inma, with whom I was intimate, ex¬ 
plained thk quite simply by saying that it was no accident, 
but that I showed imuiistakahlc signs of having been a Tibetan 
myself in a previous existence, whence I had mherited a natural 
sympathy with my former compatriots and a tendency to return 
to them, like a hnmipg pigeon. Whatever may be the truth, 
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1 eau at IfMt say this about the mpct life: I should be well 
content to be rcboro as a Tibetoo—always provided that 
Tibet is stiU Tibeti and has Dot bees turned into one of many 
feeble copies of Amenca. From my limited experience I can 
endorse the w'ords of that able French observer. Professor 
Jacques Bacot when he writes:—Tlie Tibetans impress one 
at once by the dignity' of their peisons. One sees them on 
horseback and nobiy cladf scattered about the open spaces of 
their deserts . « . In aU Tibet one would be bard put to it to 
discover one loo! . * * The Tibetans are not barbarous or iincul- 
tivated; nor for that matter is their country* Under their rough 
hide they conceal refinemenb* that we lack, much courtesy and 
philosophy, and the need lor beautifying conuuoa things, what¬ 
ever happens to be useful to them, be it a tent, a knife or a 
fituTup , * * Moreover they ore gay, these Tibetans, and happy 
aa is not the case elsewhere to-day, more so than our wretched 
workers in their wretched factories, onned with the whole 
arsenal oI their rights * * » The more densely the country is pop¬ 
ulated, the tamer is the wild game. The Tibetans are not much 
addicted to hunting. They have long since lost the taste for 
kiDing which we still keep * . * I love tlieir companionship dur¬ 
ing the long rides, for Utey are tad turn, or else they only speak 
with good sense, originality and a taste for speculative things^** 
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to Yiiru: Symboliem of the Tantra 

FHOM K argil onward we bad decided to take ponies instead of 
continuing on foot \ in a country where most people ridei walk¬ 
ing would have appeared eccentric; also there is no real objec¬ 
tion against traversing half-desert tracts fairly rapidly. Detaib 
count for little in such scenery* except within the restricted belts 
of cultivation! whereas in wootllauiis like Sikkim a thousand 
henuti^ of plant or m$ect life are met with at every tum^ past 
which it would be a pity to hurry. 

Twenty-three hot mi lea separated Karglt from the next 
haiting-place. At first the way crossed an arid plateau* ita 
monotony relieved only by a momentary gUmpse of an impr^ 
ajve anow-mount^ lying to the aoutb-weat. The lifeless table¬ 
land seemed as if it w^oiild extend for ever^ when suddenly with^ 
out warning, we were looking over the edge of a huge sunken 
valley watered by a river from which numerou? artificial 
rivulets conducted the life-giving water to smiling corn-fields 
and shady groves, 'fbe place seemed so secluded and out of 
keeping with the dead waatcK immediately surroundjog it. that 
it might well have been taken for a inirage* These unexpected 
encounters with life in the midst of desert are always dramalie, 
and man never fails in his emotional response to the first sight 
of green* It is one ol the peculUr charms whicdi belong only 
to barren coimtries and cannot be shared by Luxuriant ones* 

The track led down into the hollow and then hugged the 
margin of the fields so as not to waste a foot of arable ground* 
As at Kargih here also^ the wild iris was planted to mark the 
boundaries between properties* At the far end of the oasis the 
road mounted sliarpty over a shoulder, mining the rtx:ky gates 
by which the river entered. We then rode on up-stream for 
^verfil hours, past a few villages of rough construirtion such as 
arc found all overPurig. Wild rose bushes, armed with formid¬ 
able prickles* were employed for hedging. Gradually the gorge 
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closet! tn : it was thtr^’ work riding tlifough it m the heat of 
Uie eATty shcEaoon, especlnily ra most of the ponies hired od 
this mad needed I'casctess urging. 

It is usual to engage so many riding ftorses and so many for 
carrying packs, but the sole distinotjon between them lies in the 
name. A piece of old blonket over s wooden pack-saddle sofEccs 
to convert it into a riding-saddle. The harness is frequently tied 
together with bits of string quite haphazard: as for stirrups, to 
find a pair that con be adjusted to equal lengths is a memorahle 
event. Glrtlia are constantly breaking; on one occasion, as a 
pony scnunfiled up a rocky step, saddle, rider and all gently 
slid iiif over its hnuucht.’s. The action of most of tliese tamies b 
like a curious Eiybrid Ijctwcen a trot and a canter; but occasion¬ 
ally one may Ik lucky and get a tolcniblc mount, though to find 
att cqua 1 l 3 ' satisfactory saddle un the same day would be a 
miracle. 

The Tibetan riding-saddle, of medieval pattern with a high 
pommel, b really not at all uncomfortable; but on this road, 
where ponies are relayed at every stage and used mdisciinuB-' 
atety for riding and for carrying baggage, only the roughest of 
harness is provided. If one has found a good pony, it is advis¬ 
able to umke private nrrangeincots and keep it for several 
stages. Occa^onally one comes across very fine saddleKdotlis 
belonging to persons riding tlicir ovm horses. Tltey arc really 
small pile carpets specially ahaped, either of Tibetan make, 
with blue and yellow fur tlic dtuitinant colours or, finer sUU, 
products of Yarkand, with cypress trees and other t>eautiful 
Turkish devices in red on a ground of silver grey. 

As it was our first day on horseback and a specialty hot one, 
we were beginning to fee! rather sore and weary, when wo 
emerged unexpectedly into a wider part of the valley iritli open 
views In several directions. There was a bridge to the right 
giving access to the small village of ShergoL From a gravel 
bank on Uie loft several cold springs gushed out as if placed 
there specially for the convenience of thirsty travellers. But 
what imniediatrly arrested our gaze and lield it riveted w&s the 
sight of something like a stone bell terminating in a nGedle-like 
pinnacle—it was a chorfm, the aymhot of Nirvana, found in all 
liuddhisl lands. Presently, looking across the river, we dU- 
cemed a cliff face some two miles away, against which nestled 
a white fngade iviih a red frieze, evidently where some huge 
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cavems iitovide^ imturttl chamliert. Our first Ism8S<sr>'t We 
were in .X>adak at last j 

Yet H Uttje farther on and Muitiek Cr’ornpa came into view, 
perched oa the sununit of a precipitous aiguille, its white atid 
red walls outlined in the golden evening light. It looked like 
a stiudl fortress, with, its projecting baleonics that hung airily 
over the gull. Standards, like dosed parasols, marked the 
angle!; of the roof. 

Near the foot of the rock stood tlic village. Almost every 
house in it could lay claim to some artistic distinction. Even 
the meanest were of ample size, two-storied, with hut few open¬ 
ings on the l»ttom story, for this was, as usual in Tibetan 
houses, taken up by granaries and stables. The classical plan 
oonsiata of a centrd block with two wings, The rooms on the 
upper floor form three sides of a square, leaving a central space 
open to tlie sky, like a court with an arcade round it. The 
woodwork of doorways and window-frames waa of simple but 
elegant design, while the more important upper rooms had 
graceful covered balconies of wood. Over the whole fluttered 
a forest of prayer-flags. One of the dwellings, which belonged 
to the headman, was a mansion fit for a duke. 

A grassy fiat by the river, here cosily fordable, was chosen for 
the camp. Across tlic water could be seen on isolated farm or 
two, again constructed on generous lines. Judging from photo¬ 
graphs, the style differs little from that of farms in other 
provinces of Tibet. It is cztraordlnary over how extenrive an 
area the same derign persists with but little variation. Beyond 
the farms rose a fantastic escarpment of red sandstone that 
would not ha\’c looked out of place in the Southern Sahara. 
The camping-ground was dose to tJie Government rest-houae 
which, unlike those found in Sikkim, was built in the style of 
the country, with ceilings of rou^ poplar logs and a little 
porch held up by wooden posts terminating in the spreading 
bradeeted capitals of the Tibetan pillar. Throughout Ladidc 
the native style has been kept in the rest-houses and e% en at the 
Eesidcncy of Leh. The official who initiated this policy had 
great qiralitics-^—imagination and a readiness to let ivell 
alone; would that his example hsd Ijcmi followed throughout 
Indio, Unfortiitiotcly these Ijidak rest-houses are not kept 
clean; we foimd that one or two of tlicm wens infested with 
lice. 
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Aa we apijroacbefJ, ihe little bungabw presented an 
scene> Our friend Khan Mtilttunmad Din was seated in the 
porchr receiving petty notables and making bis annual settle¬ 
ment of local business. A gay crowd of villagers was gathered 
round j their cheerful faces made a pleasant change from the 
dour looks of the Purig people. Nor were the women any less 
assured than the men, Tlieir Moslem sisters, whom we had met 
on the way, bad looked worn and suspicious, but here we saw 
rosy complexions and uiiaverted eyes. The Ladaki wife is any¬ 
thing hut a doormat; naore often than not, she is the real ruler 
in the home, and children, when asked about their parentage, 
will often give thdr mother's name before their father’s. The 

Italian explorer De Filippi was not wrong in saying;_ “ The 

woman has considerable influence in family alFatrs—though the 
situation is iiardly a true matriarchy—witli a dignity, a social 
position and a freedom not surpassed in any country in the 
world,” 

The male costume is not cintike that of Khunu, conEisting of 
a long chuho or gown of brown or grey or sometimes purple 
homespun secured with a sash, in which are stuck a brass spoon 
and a flute, ft is common to meet people playing merry t"ref 
as they walk along the road. The shoes ore quite dificrent 
from the high Tibetan model and axe often decorated with 
swastikas. The cap is peculiar to Ladak, made of cloth or a 
velvety material, flattened on the crown, but with the edges 
turned up. something like a “ cap of lilierty.” Often solid 
bracelets adorn the wrists, and the cars are pierced for rings. 
The men tend to be big and strong-looking: nor do their looks 
belie them, for they are about the toughest people I know. 
Even the SherpHs do not treat cold or bad weather with such 
complete disdain. At night tliey hardly bother to shelter, if that 
involves them in the smaUesl extra trouble. They wear thdi- 
hair in flowing locks like the Three Musketeers; it gives the 
younger ones a slightly girlish appearance. Many grow beards, 
which is not a Tibetan characteristic. The race must contain 
a litgh percentage of tiDU-Tilietaii blood, though it has adopted 
the language and customs of its conquerors. We noticed a wide 
range of types, Iwlli those who looked closer to Eurfipcuns in 
cast and others in whom Mongolian features preflominated 
Whatever els* he may Iw doing, whether walking or sitting, the 
Ijitloki is always aashliioualy spinning ctiarsc woollen thread; 
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lijfi UiLli: sluittlt liati^ fixtiTi tlie enil of tlic tliread and revolves 
iiidrliy undt^r dexterous twists periodicully administered, while 
a thick skein of erode wool je hung over his elbow. The finished 
thread is wound on a stick. In this way a continiml supply of 
yarn is spun for wea.\*ing into clothes during the winter monthi. 
The women wear a peculiar costume, picturesque hut not so 
becoming. The dress in dark, trimmed with sheepskin and 
decked out with silver ornaments ol heatiiiftil chain-work, one 
of which dangles from the shoulder; the chains terminate in a 
tiny manicure^t with silver twe«crs and knives, A imskel. 
like that of the Swiss peasants, b carried on the back; under 
the basket a goatskin with tlie hair turned outwards prevents 
chafing. The head-dress is extraordinary. It conabts of a sort 
of Loimet, shading the face and curling snatldike over the back 
of tile neck. On to this are sewn uncut turquoises, few* or many, 
big or small, according to a personas means. Children wear a 
similar style of dress to their elders. 

1ft the oniiuAtcd crowd gossiping round the bungalow we saw 
a group of red-clad lames. We went and spoke to them, and 
they answered not in Ladoki, but in our own Central Tifcwtan. 
One of them had recently returned from Taabilhimpo where 
he had been studying. It was a joy to hear the familiar accent. 
We cxpcriEftced the emotious of a Scottish Highlander who, 
in some uutiandbh part, encounters someone who “ bus the 
Caclic.” 

The lama was equally detlglited and asked us to tea at the 
monasteiy' the following morning. We had nut meant to stay 
at Mutbek more than just the one night; but tile place ao 
charmed us, tbnt we needed little persuasion to remain a day 
longer. It also suited us to stay on, since it was the date 
we had chosen for making the change from European customs 
to those of the country, by assuming the outward and visible 
signs of our pilgrimage. Talk with the lama was brought 
to an end hy a polo match got up to entertam the Kfian, in 
wliich several v'illagora took part, playing with much spirit, if 
with little apparent plan. The goy costumes and trappings 
colled up visions of medieval jousting, for which the setting was 
exactly eight, witli the Gompa on its crag replacing the fcndal 
castle. 

Next day the Khan and his train set out with the dawn, 
leaving ua in sole possession. The first experiment with Tibetan 
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clothes made uk fee) slightly scif-coxt^oua; hut we were helped 
over the awkward singe by the fact that no one ever showed 
the least sutprise. It €>ccasionally happened that a person asked 
US what price we had given for this or that, or, after feeling the 
cloth, passed some comment on its quality; but u'hp we chose 
to wear them, they never inquired. One or two Lhasa Tibetans, 
or Ladokk who had spent many yeois^ in Tiltet proper, did 
go so for Bs to express pojutive pleasure. Usually we were 
treated as if our use of Tibetan clothes was the most natural 
tiling in the world. Twice I was asked if I hod lived many 
years at Lhasa. What 1 soon noticed, however, was that the 
discriminative treatment aworded to Europeaits was dropped 
automatically; people no longer tried to offer us diairs to sit 
on, and we were everywhere expected to pro<]uce our own tea- 
bowls out of our omhage, that is to say, out of the poudies 
formed by the fullness of our gowns. The amhog hongs over 
tlie flash and serves the Tibetans as a pocket to contain every¬ 
thing from a purse to a pet dog. 

The volley next to Mulbek was called Bod Karbu; it was 
reached by crossing a long pass between rolling red downs. 
This second valley was a good one to sdect for studying thr 
typical features of Ladak farming. In addition to the biggest 
village, there were several small hamlets set along the lower 
slopes of the hills, while all the flat lands were given, over to 
corn, out of which rose islets of trees and the pinnacles of 
chorftns. The edges of tlie helds were a matted tangle of 
common wild ffowers; craiiesbills, vetches, blue chicory and 
various clovers, which gave to the country its individual 
honeyed scent. Walls were hidden under white clematis and 
purple catmint. In one or two places the curtain of red rocky 
hilU was piefc«l by a narrow gate-like rent through which 
plunged a small torrent. Peeping inBide was rather like viewing 
a theatrical scene; everything resembled the main TaU 4 ^, but 
seen in miniature; the stream with its stony bed, a few fields, a 
fiuine of running water, a long row of lUani walls leading up to 
a tiny village of fine stone houses, the whole crowned by a 
diminutive white and red f^orri'jo. 

The peasant houses were a never-ending joy throughout 
Ladak, with tJieir combination of the qualities of amplitude, 
solidity, classical plan and appropriate detail. A mean or 
cramped or iU-ccmstructed dwelling was nei'cr to be seen, while 
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H fftir |>roporlr(iii uf i!ie hii^grr (luei mutle us ftH^I pusJ lively 
envious. Ttiis was U^e of every village Uirougb vrhich vre 
pussed. Nowiicfv eliu* have 1 seen ujiy bouses to oompATV) on 
lui overuget »rith those of tlie Lndukts. 

The tower story is rmioJiy allotted to aftimais and stores, and 
the family sfxmifs the summer on the upper tloor in half-open 
ehambers round the pillared courts Wtien it is vcr\' warm, 
people often sleep otit cm the flat roof, usually naked, with 
clothes or a lilanket thrown over them. Household furniture ia 
eon fined to necesGities, Besides cooking-pots and wooden howls 
Bitd cups for eating and drinking, with perhaps a china cup or 
two for special ocensaons, there is always a red glazed pottery 
charcoal stove for keejiinp tea warm, in form not unlike a Greek 
urn; and one or two brass or copper teapots, often decorated 
with good chasing, somctdnies e^'cn with applique silver plates 
and dragon handies, earthenware pitcliers for beer, small 
carpets fur sitting on, and low tables for teai pointed gaily with 
flowers. All Uiese objects are hand-mode and of real artistie 
value! richer peasants somedincs possess quite fine utensils, 
and the woodwork of the principal rooms in Uretr houses may 
also be decorated. There is no collecting of useless junk to 
clutter up the home. Special attention must be drawn to 
common red potler>', wliich is undecorated and depends 
entirely on perfection of shape. It is very like Greek pottery, 
but without any omamentation. 

In each farm-house there is one rgom which claims pre-emtn- 
ence in respect of furnishing and comfort; this is the family 
chapel, in which reside tiie images of the Tutclaries of the houses 
hold, before w-hom Inmafl from time to time are summoned to 
hold services. Votive lamps are alight on Ibe altar and painted 
scrolls line the walls. One family of peasants whom we knew 
and who, though wdl-to-do, cannot have possessed much ready 
cash, told us that they were aliout to invest in a new t’hankc 
by the most celebrated Uving artist of Ladak, Rigzin. Could 
one imagine many of our farmers at home who, even if they 
could afford it, would dream of placing oil order with, say, 
Augustus John ' Yet it must not be thought that I nTn trying 
to make out that the average Ladaki is a highly intellectual or 
consciously aesthetic |>ersou« Quite the reverse j compared to 
the Tibetans, for instance, they appear rather simple-minded; 
but ituder the guidance of Tradition there is a dilFuston of 
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culture througtiout Uie country whidi cannot fie p>ira]le[«! in 
njudcrn societies, for aU tfitir compulsorj' scliooiiDg, 

A puss, the P'hotu La (13,«W feet), sepnratta Bud Karbu 
from Ytiiu, where the first of the great moniisterieB is situated- 
It is usual!V called Liuuayuru on maps and in books, an Itidfan 
corruption, of the real imtne, which should be Yuru Cotnpo. 

1 was seized by n sudden longing to wander oil alone w'hile we 
were sitting at supper at the Botl Karbu rest-house, ^o 1 asked 
my friends to bring up the baggage ponies nest day, and 1 set off 
for Yuru on foot. The mysierions peace of sutisct iiossessc^l llie 
landscape as I wbIIcwI out into the sandy waste tjcyond the last 
fields. Tlic jagged rows of peaks t hat formed the sides of Karbu 
valley faded slowly from orange through did I rtjd into inky 
liUck. By an isolaUrd Wuitf, I saw in the holi-light a figure with 
clas{ied hands and heard tite laint whisperittga of his prayers. 
Then night dropped its curtain and 1 was alone with my 
tlioughts. I walked on and on, forgetting time and dudance. 
Occasionally the dying gleain of a lire or the pawing of a hurse’s 
hoofs imfitiatcd an encampment. After a time tlie track began 
to rbe and tlie shapes of mountains, Siuge and eerie, closed In 
cm either side. I w-as hoping to make the tO}i of the P'liotti {.,a 
and then rest, wailing to diaecnd on Yuru soon after dawn, 
A (log began to bark far off to the left, another joined in and 
tlicn a third; all a1 once a whole chorus broke out and licgau 
to surge towards me in n furious cmcendo. I felt viuy much 
olarraed. for it was evident that 1 hod approached n shepherds^ 
camp, guarded by some of those fierce mastiffs, rather Like 
cl lows, wliich are used as vratchdogs nil over Tibet. It woiJd 
ha'ce been most unpleasant to be attacked by several p| them, 
for 1 was not even carrying a stick. Picking up a couple of 
Stones, I hurried along tlir path, lioping to gel out of their 
range. I caught a glimpse of a furious Unite who refused to he 
shaken off till he had seen the intnider well out uf the way. It 
was a great relief when the harking died away in the distauce.* 

* Ttc muiiirf ituu lime aae lt» pltJc up iht mmia vccM Itecn bluTned 
br icicral ft£t|iiaitiiiintc a« m af SliU tmux they 

Tfmiltl huit! ibtf expRiwd u of Qihtti, iikh pftkriii of 

h:kLrtdii. liiii pminptaJ itw; (tl- Tt*qf ptr>bjb1y hi^c vr>kcd theif <tpinwD 

thm; —" ^ ytra heaid the ric doubt ymij own £cxr aejn^- 

vifiKl thtii rneJfy itruTtf rt^tt ^ YiftiT twit poivtii: (c?r ign hi*Yc 

prtKfcdfd im iiutiT wny li5lilly« firmlii^ ^ gf' thb ctrt iHin^ L 

iiYirlii villi inittlCTfif jiiiifgi.ii:iil ^laliiitii^n on ihr CninTn^^tm- 

Why pul lour irtnn in oniif-r drieuem i nuitj ^Lntally 

hipfKf^edf bill I iiluiit UM tbt ertiickm doct ooi Lfb Virtted ilvt 
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I walked uM, feeling mtber iicr\'^y&; tben I lieartl Anotlier dojf 
jwit eJipihL 1 woDdertd what was liie bi;^ ihing to do» for 
it coined imwise to pruce^^d before daylight etune. I turiKi^d up 
into the €titr#itice of o mTiue and deoided to bait for the rust of 
the uight« I lay down on the stones by a stream and slept fit- 
fulJy, At the first glimrjjer oi I got up and unpacked 

some bits of wood tbjit I had brought, to i^U up a pat uf 
tea« It was the firsi time Uiat 1 had tried to light a fire on, a 
hearth of three stones, anch an the nntJvea use all over Asia« 
If is extraonUnafy clumsiy on inexpisrienccd tuuid cau be, 
even at an operution that one lias ivatchoc] hundreds of tiines« 
1 wasted many mntobes and sticks before I got the draught 
properly regulated j but F dcKved a ctiUiiisIt p!«uiun! Irtim my 
eup of ten. for Uiis too was one more tiuy step Into the Tibetau 
world. 

From the head of the possi the road descended a small stream- 
vjiJley with grawi-strewn side* and spam ve^Ution. It 
widened out near a point where a soUtory r/iorten bad b*-p n 
set up, in the middle of the pebbly bed, ns if to suggest that 
something important waited round the corner. The path turned 
abruptly left for a few yards up a smatl cot wi1.h another ehorten 
standing on it. Then t stopped, in face of one of the world's 
w'otidcrs, OTcreomo by the whirlpool of emotions that suddenly 
surged through me. A hollow, shut in Iwtween red hills, lay be¬ 
low, its floor filled by fields and a tiny willow copse t the btick- 
ral background threw up the greentiess of the leas'cs in unusutdly 
sharp rdief. The road contoured round the left of tlie eomlie 
in a wide rtir\'c, to the loot of a huge sandstone eUff liuney- 
combed witli eaves, which looked as if tliny had been ipectally 
designed to serve as cells tor the meditations of hermita. On 
the crest of this cliff stood the magnificently proportioned pile 
of tlxf Gomjta^ a tall central building, with a numlwr of lower 
wings containing monks’ quarters and on one side a wnrrcn of 
peasant houses. 

A continuous line of huge ilfaru walk and white ehortrnf 
bordered the road, lonnmg a sacred way and exerting on 
the eye an almost dynamic hilluenco in guiding it in tJje dlreo> 

wandpiiiiit cT ^liKliteiiinnii, tot ^ci cf wtrUke picpaniton dnetreit ihe epliltn 

lU^iHfiLnTol ' ( tidleiT. [fiiit It is no rsirgg^riiibin to lav rluU bcisimi 

tfBjrahte i*{ Xun ai;jicfttiicii] Jei tlic facr of cbmi^o nw lar finm 

111 ^Jt chpiii, llu- lit fat atitl mvTTT btiin k^OTriiol, 

am iiM-rttiJn-* 5 ictmny ihiii r.\ni » m«4i4lT iPi^tii rci|,id>ci. 
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tion it shouM gu^ Some of tLe lorgeir {.‘hciH.eris had their bases 
moulded into bas-rcUcIs of dragons, burses, lions and phcrtrnixcs. 
The mouastety itself was white, with the usual red frie2e under 
the roof. These bauds are always made In the same way, by 
laying bundles of sticks closely bound and painted redt so that 
the cut-oS ends face outwards like a brush. The settujg of Yuru 
Gompa ia unsurpassed and the first sight of it, is an unforget- 
taldy stirring ciperience. 

Unfortunately it seems to have suffered by its prosimity to 
the caravan route $ Iteing the first big monuslery on this 
road, it is visited by every tourist whu enters Ladak. Its uioiik.<i 
give the impreasion of lieing venal, and they bold the record for 
the number of requests for f»aJtsh)s/i whieb they addres to the 
stranger. When 1 was going over the building, a group of 
mins from the village also awemblcd in the courtyard and 
shouted “ hotihish ” in ehortis. 

It b inconceivatile that an edifiee so rich arehitecturally 
should not alao have been correspondingly endowed with 
pictures, books and other sacred furniture of the iwat periods; 
but the movable objects must have Ijecn disposed of long since, 
lor iiioift of what I saw in the temples was second-rate. It was 
plundered by the Uogra armies In the 'forties j hnt that docs not 
explain the matter entirely, lor soldiers would tend to carry 
off only objects made of precious metals. Abo the decorative 
arts had not at that date shown any serious signs of decliae 
and replaceinenta of pictures and statues would still have iMtctv 
possible without noticeable Ichss of quality. I suspect tlinl 
archaeologists, curio-dcalers and travellers iiave play^ thdr 
part in stripping Yura of iU trensurce, abetted by* the more 
unworthy among its sacristans. 

Though the movable furniture is not up to standard, the same 
cannot be said of ihc fixtures, such os painted woodtvork and 
paintings on walls. The fonner craft, which is laviahed un all 
rich houses or temples in Ladiik, never ceases to delight by its 
delicate drawing and brilliant colouring. The motifs employnl 
art: much the same everywhere, consisting of sprigs of flu wen 
and pairs of dragons or birds, set out on capitals, brackets, 
tieams and panels; hut the variety achieved within the set 
coaventiou is ustooisbing. 

The temples of Ynru are in a poor state of repair. Cracks 
have apjwarvd in walls which have tfcen pointed only recently. 
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either becatise tbs pl/istcr yeas too hfisdJy laid on^ or^ more; 
likely * beejiuse the outer avaJI itself b crumbllEigr but do one 
boihers aixiut it* Mticli of tJie work h extremely fme^ being* I 
think* by tlie snme living painter Rigzin* whose name 'was men- 
ti<ined earlier atid whose work is In great dcniand throughout 
Western Tibet,. He is a native of the Indus valley and started 
life as a monk^, but afterwards reverted to the Lay state. 

In Ladek there are* besides iligzin* two or three oiore painters 
of major rank and numerous lesser ones who execute designs on 
ftimilure and woodwork. AJJ these are kept contiuuoualy busy 
seniijg the needs of less than forty thousand people. From 
this, an idea eiu] be formed of the uunil’ier of artists required by 
n eomnmnity in which art products are deemed no luxury* but 
something in which e-ven common folk can share. No great halo 
surrouuda the artist i but if his work is above averagCj he enjoys 
the solid esteein which is to be earned among a people who have 
real power to judge good workmanship. 

Some of the Yum mural paintings have l^eji reprodueed 
here through the kindness of Professor Oyhrenfurth uf Zurkh» 
leader of the International Kangciihendr.onga Expedition oi 
lono and the Karakoram Expedition of liKM, One of them 
( facing page ahows very well the ^iyh of woodAvork 

decoration to which I have just alludedi The rignre>-compoajtions 
are probably mostly by Rigzhii^ assistedp of course* by several 
leaser artistsi so tliai here we also have an opportunity of ex* 
amiuing the Avotk of a contempor^y living painter. It seems 
extraordinary to tliink of sAieh tIungH iTelng done anywhere to¬ 
day* Iligzin’'s grent forte is his dravring. Though his colouring 
is abo well coneeived|. he has occasionally yielded to the 
temptation of siabstituting European second-rate imported 
piiints for Ids muol Tibetan ones* which arc slightly more 
troublcsonir to prepare and to procure j where this has twen 
done it has affected the texture for the worse. Seal next to 
earlier paintings the surface seems rather loo shiny and hard* 
though tile gencml effect is brilliantp The colour-scheme of 
most Ti lie tan mural decorations, especially those done sixty 
years ago or more, b not unlike that of the school of Giotto seen 
in the Florentine chtirchesp If one had to pick out a single 
name for cotnparufon, Orcagna*s would probAbly lie the one. 

It wiU be noticed that the figures divide into two strongly 
contrasted types* On the one hand we have Buddhas and 
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Cdcslial Beiu^, tLeir fates c‘4iliu ur lit up Liy faint smiles ol 
rapture, scaled on liieir iutus pedestals in attitudes of im*' 
perturbable serenity. On the otlier hatvd there are frightful 
appimlionSt decked with crowns and nei^klaees of human skulk, 
dancing in conniUlve ftenscy on the prostrate forms of men or 
animats. It is not surprising that the casual travdler to Tibet 
takes these dreadful beings for demons more appalling ihiuj 
those who people the hells of SignoreUi, Fra Angelico or 
Diirer; but tijat view is far trom tile truth. Many of those 
diaholieaJdtKikmg hgnrcs ore in cosence identical with those 
who look so gentle. The Tiheton divinities all imve a variety of 
aspects according to the funeltotiG that they are enllcil uptm to 
fitird, perhaps even more according to the state of mtnd of the 
beholder. Tlrcre ore bctiign or ]>eaec{ti1, fascjuatiiig, Oerce or 
terrifying aapeets. Thus to the saint and to tlic c\’iIdocr tlie 
oome Ocing wUl show himself in widely differing guise. To the 
virtuous soul die Diviue is necessarily glnrious and comfurting, 
but to an evil ennsctence thr same can be a L':«use of horror and 
anguish- Indeed the tamos teach tiiat the various states of 
esnstcnco which men and animals attain to, such as the abode of 
gods or the purgatories, are entirely subjective in character, 
forming port, os they do, of the general body of iiluoiotis (loin 
which I he mind suffers $o long as it has fatkd to nttain Enlight- 
ejiiucnt. The illuiiory river which might appear to us in iiur 
human state os tlic Thnmc-s, would seem to one of the gods tike 
a stream of water of long life; but to one of the dunined the 
same will he a spate of molten lava. The oak tree on its hank 
h H Wishing-Trcc from which gifLs con he olnamed at will by 
the blessed spirits; but to liim who is blmded bj' sm^nourkhing 
Ignorance, the same tree is a mo-ss of lacerating thorns. To tin* 
perfected Saint, wlio lias attained ICnowlcdge, there is nrithcr 
oak nor river, hut only £ni|itinei»; for he lookH on the Tcality 
which these and all otlicr plienumcna mask. Tliia is the theory 
Iwhind the various forma of Tibetan divmitiefl, 

,Such a tncthcxl couhl equally well have lircu applic'^l to a 
Clirktian siihjeet, had our minds chosen to work in this wav. 
For the benefit of the sheep end tlw goats resjmrtiveiy Cbrjist 
would then be portrayed under two autveavitly .cotitro-stcil 
aspects, the one nupgcsting the poimtenance of the merciful 
Hedeeracr and the otlier evoking the tenifying vision of per- 
fietual doom. IhiB doctrine of the posthumous repartition of 
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individual elates an iiiipoftttRt jiart bi Hie religions ff>rm 

of Tradition^ hirt pethn|is lt»& tni in ti\e snort strictly meta¬ 
physical forms like the Hndilhist. fn the doetrine ot the Round 
a differejit symljotlsm is employed that aims rather et revealing 
the maile<)uacy of every individual paradise or heJl from the 
ulihnate point of view of eternitj-. Thus we are reminded that 
evun the beings enjoying the beaveii^ arc essentially pltiahle^ 
while tlie lowest denir^s of the inlemiil regions never cense to 
he jraitable ohjecta of redeeming We- St, Mila Repa says; By 
compassion I subdue the devib/^ 

A certain writer, noted for liis research into the estternals of 
what he called Ijjijnaisiii/^ lias employed the w-ords Henda 
and Bcndesiftesi ** to denote tlsc^c ** terrible Forim-** Tbla b 
an unhappy choiec of tenisff, ^sinee in our language the word 
fteiid ” is necessarily a.<tsoobitcd witli a being imakctably evil 
by nature^ in rcbdiioti against Godj whereas it is llic uteni 
aspect of a beneficent povycr that is indicated- I must 
tberefure protest against the use of Uie word licnd ” in this 
mnnexion^ as being likely Lo mMead the average English reader 
into tliinking tliat the Tibetans practise ‘‘ devil-worship/'’ The 
rest meaning underlying Ihc “ terrible formi of Divinity b 
not difTicult to undcrstajid^ and it is of imporlatiee if one wishes 
to apjjrccmtc tho Ini^er meanmg of Titjctan metnphysicB and art. 
Another side of this doctrine of niultlpticity ol fc^rms ia 
equally liiiportani* Whoever tries to thread a way through the 
complientiuus of Lbe pantheon* not only of Tibet but equally 
GO of India, will find that he starts by Icnming a 1>ewiiilering 
nnmW of nameG of apparently separate gods with their attri¬ 
butes. Later he will find out tliat each of these can he recog¬ 
nized imdiiT several forms* externally ver^' fiiJJerent^ and again* 
m be pursues his inqu'iry* he will find that these forms manifest 
themselves in yet other lorms and that some of them merge into 
forms w^tiich have apparently been derived from other proto¬ 
type®. Thb has Isecu pithily expressed by Kipling in the line:— 
Koli—who isFdrvatip ivho is Sitala* wbo is worshipped against 
the smallpox/" 

Bis hiitnorous remark enslirinea a profound truth. Revi!r5ii]g 
the sueccarion'of forms* the goEtc!<ass whom the villager invokes 
to guard luni from smallpox becomes, as one traces l^cr upward 
by a sort of invotutionary process, Pdrvati* the spouse of 
Shiva* The goddCM can obn be worshipped aa Kali under both 
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gentle and feitrlul a9pccL<i, Furtlurr fAi we wflJ sec tlinl Piirviitj i$ 
the Active Energy of SKtva Himself» wedded to Him in ihe same 
way as WiscJcrai is wedded to Method. Tfuis the mind, iinsbk to 
find any singk slatie form on which to rest, is led into recogni¬ 
tion that ali forms are really one, or to use still more accurate 
language, not-two, and that the wlioTe complex is merely the 
total ol Divine Manifestation in Form. Tlie s^mbotism is here 
part of Means leading to b basic metaphysical concept, part of 
knowledge. This, incidentally, disposes uf the favourite 
acensation of polytheism which the wilfully-ignorant love to 
level at the Hindus, Tibetans and other ‘Miealficns.” Tlmt 
the followers of these Traditigtis nie clear in their own minds 
oti this doctrine, can he proved from mjiumcmlile qtiutatitius, 
I will give two of themThe Brilmdaranyakii DpanLshad, a 
Hmdu scripture, says that, ‘‘those who adore the Divinities, 
thinking that iUey arc different from tliemsclves, such men the 
Divinities make their beasts of btirdtai.'’ iio olso the Yaraha 
Piimna, another Uindti Imok, says, “ What Durgji iKalilis, that 
is Vi^nu iind that also ie Shiva. The wise know that they are 
not different from one another," In the Tibetan sacred writings 
whole books are devoted to a speeinl fornt of miiid-trainuig by 
which various “circles” or sets of divinities, with Uicir attri¬ 
butes, arc evoked oa on a stage, and then gradually made to 
merge one into another till all their dislinetions are absorbed in 
the “ Foiuidalion of all, beyond Mind and Speech." Kot only 
are divinities viewed kinetically, as a series of aspects of each 
other leading to recognitjon of the One. but even doctmjca are 
eomtanlly expressed in terms of each other, hading to final 
identification in a single Truth, 

In one of the chapels at Yiiru, stnnda a colossal image of the 
Bodhisat Chunrezig (a Bodhisat \a in the state of Knowledge 
approaching that of Buddha), Uic same one who is manifested 
through the Dnlai tain a, under the fonn known os the All 
Merrilul lAjfd. He is (Kirtrayed as a toll figure with ini)umcr* 
able arms forming a circle which surrounds him tike on aureoU’; 
he has not one head hut eleven, disposed like o pyramid. This 
strange symbolism wils cxjdoincd to me iiy a lama, wlm was 
al^t carried away liy his own cloqutajce. “ Chunrezig is till«l 
with bonndlevs eompiission for al} creatures," he said. •* You 
simply cannot imagine bow compassionate he is. And he siiw 
their constant sufferings and struggles in the Hound of Eiislr 
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eucf. from wJilpJi they vjiiuly sought tt Way uf PM-a)W| !M> over* 
comv witf) pjhy wa^c liv tlmt ]»s head hiiist luid wom slitvcrvd mU> 
frogiueiits. Tlipji hb own Luma. tLc tiuddlia of Irtimeasurable 
Light (Ihe gome who tuantfeats Hiiusglf m tlie Pnirehlu'ii Lnmu 
of TasfaJhtui|)o, who cousetjucutly should bL-cumc ilio nntural 
spiritual director on Carih of Ibc Dalai liama) pruviiled hitit 
witli It fresh head and this happened no thari ten titnes.” 
Chenrezig^a typical representation is, however, not the eleviuj- 
faced form, hut (he likeness of a young and beautiful white 
prince, witfi four arms. That is why on inijjrmt, indicating 
the rudiments of the extra pair ol arms, js one of the signs 
sought for on the body of the baby that i» choseu to art as the 
eorthiy sanctuary of the Bodhisat’s InQuenee, 

Chenrezig ts often likened to a shepherd in terms which can- 
not but recall the Good Shepherd, of the Gospel. Tliete may 
perhapa be some common origin of the two parables. The 
Shcphcrd-like Lord, in the Tibetan version, is so called because 
his aetioD is that of a slicpherd who, having led Lis dock 
to the entrance of the fold, lets them cuter in first, and then, 
when all are safely inside, goes in himsdJ last and closes the 
gate. Clienrezig, in bis capacity os Bodhisat, is freed from 
ain and Illusion, and is able at any montent to become a Buddha; 
but moved by bis comimssiuti for suffering creat^irtai. he abstaina 
from imal Deliverunce while so many are left, hehhid in their 
impcrrections and sorrows. WTiat is it to saved oneself if 
others are still lost and siiBering? He therefore elects to con¬ 
tinue in the Universe of Form fto that he may aid all beings to 
pass in together to Nirvana. Tlien, and only then, he also will 
take the final step across the tlircshold. Chenrezig and hia fellow 
Boditiaats, who again arc not to be regartlcd as ohjectivdy 
distinct persannlities but as stages m the Path ** acceasihlc to 
every one of us, represent the embodied ideal of the Tibetan 
fiuddhut doctrine, the Saviour who, though sinless and oll- 
Imowing, offers himself for the Universe, in tlie supreme and 
eternal sacrifice of redemptive love. Tlds ideal is hold to be 
open to everyone and evcrytljing, since all that is, if only it 
could be rightly viewed, would be found to be one and capable 
of Buddlialtoml. 

While examining the pltotographs of Yura paintings facing 
page 249, another peeuliarit}' will proliahly strike the eye, 
namely, that each of the figures is realty composed of two figures 
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dumped in dose euihrjice. Tlii$ b a eummoui ieiilujrc tit Tibetan 
Iconogrnphj.' and tUuslratn ii ilortriiii; teliich has iteea the sub¬ 
ject of iiniiLrDrtucd and derogatory eoniiiicnt iitider the name 
of “ Tantrismf” a vrord dinived from the books in which it Is 
expounded, eallcti the runlrdf. According to their peculiar 
symimlisin, caclt divine Being is represented as a pair, eomttosed 
of a male or non-acting and a female or creative priiieipic, Tlie 
latter is spoken of a# tie consort or wife of the former; in 
Saniikrit she is tailed Shukti and an adept of this school is 
called a Shaft fa. The rgnfrns tiexuselvvs are primarily of Hiniiu 
origin, lieing the latest set of sacred writings to be codified. 
Their inspiration is considered to be the Word of Shiva Himself; 
but there iixe also a great many Buddhist Tnntrus of similar 
character, though the nomendatnre is difierent. St. Podma, 
the earliest Apostle of Tita^t, introduced the Doctrine under tliis 
Tantrik form. After him came the succession of the great 
Tramlntors, one of whom was Marpa of Hlobrak, of whom T 
have spoken so much. In the Indo-Tibctan Cosmogony, the 
process of manifestation of the Divine Power as Form, b con¬ 
ceived as being subject to a rhythm comparable to breath, so 
that tiic expiration corresponds with the Manifesting Act and 
the intake of breath with the withdrawal of the Universe hack 
into itsdf, Katdi uf tliese cycles la termed a Kntpa, presided 
over by a supreme Buddha-teacher: the Kufpu contains four¬ 
teen Munofinforus, cadi made up of four I'uyus, equivalent to 
the gold, silver, bronze and iri»u ages of Enropeait tradition. 
Fiich sub-period tma Its appropriate scripture, a Tantra Iwing 
suited to the necd-s of the last phase In the cycle, the bliick nge 
of decay, when the nverage degree of spiritual perception is 
insutlieicnt to allow of tbu truth being cneountcml face to face. 
It must then be vicw'til througli a glass darkly, and commiini- 
cated tu the liwindling group of devotees chiefly by rrteiuis of 
symlioLt, 

“ All thsc things are done in purables; that seeing they may 
see. and not perceive; and hearing they may hear, and not 
understand ... And with many such parables spake He the 
word unto them, as they were able to tienj- it. But without ft 
parable spake He not unto tlietn/* 

Tlicre are soinc who, Jiy certain slgn-s, think that the jirescnt 
time may be the doalh-throcs of one such dark age, thehhekeat 
hour which precedes the dawn, 
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AJmo^t every writer oa Til?€t who happens to have nicn- 
tJoned the word ** Tiuilrik liftfi inAcd it Rlinpiy as i% ^yrmnym 
(or »up«jstJtioD. CerfjiJn professional research-raon^er^f who^e 
puhiicatioiia arc as volumbigus as they art prejudiced^ have 
peppered ihrir writings freely with sireh words as “ giblierislip^^ 
** nieamnglesi/^ “ necromancy and even rdthy niid 
** obscene*'^ Lesa [earned per^om. ^mch as explorers and 
ctimber&f have borrowed Lh-i^ fantastic :daiider3 on the Tantra 
from the supposed nnthorities and retailed them us if they were 
Gospel truth. This lias liapi^ned Even in the ease of some 
Tvriters who were obviously trying to hcaympatlietie, but simply 
were snared by their own tru£tfiilnc5it. Thus iti one book Hima¬ 
layan porters were desciiiml m affected by "'Tantrik supers tl- 
tifin/' From whnt I know of porters tliey are as iimocent o( any 
knowledge of what is in the Tantm as the man who used tlie im- 
happy phrase! Naturally* all the writer meant to convey was a 
sense of something sinister* savouring of black magic. From the 
way some people write, it almost tooka as if they think a Tanim 
is a kind of loathsonLe ghoul* that lurks in dark alleyways wait^ 
mg to apnng out on the boiated wayfarer. 

The Tunim& are dxleily concerned with methods for esmsting 
the mind to emancipate itself from the tyranny of phenumena. 
We are indeed imfuisoned within a world of form* whence we 
cannot escape by aimply wishing to be free; the Taiitrik lencber 
alDurta by accepting this fact* but contrives to use the very 
multiplicity of form as a means to Ireedom. He causes the 
tlioughts of his disciple to dwell on ff^mus. to juggle with thrm* 
to moke of them pupjiet nctora an his mental stage where they 
play Passians and Momiities^ till through the jungle of their 
miiltiplicity he begitus to notice the trail that leads out to the 
great underlying Unity * It ia this kinetic idea which has i>c™ 
tlie womb of symboUcal art in India and Tilwt. At the cost of 
sicenving to labour the fact, 1 repeat that according to Tibetan 
ideas* each celestial llgnrc is capable of a eontinuaus jinrce$S 4 on of 
transfortnotioas, being himself or herself a form of a form and 
so on iftdeftniiely. To rcgortl the nrrnieTous figures jteen in the 
templea as aeparote ** gsids or ** devihj " whose idols ” are 
worshippadr i* an error that will rob the traveller of any chance 
of learning how to read the ss'tnbolicaJ loiignage which is un¬ 
folded for hia edification* 

But there is another and far more serious misunderslaniiiue 
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of iJie Tantrik symtHib wUieh iltmancls lo ht refute*! in the 
public interest. This error Ls spread by peisons who have seen 
a little more thon the mere same and are vaguely aware of the 
worship accorded to the l^ivinsty under tiie form of Hia own 
consort, the Female Eoeigy. There is little doubt that many 
have persuaded themselves to suspect that under tbi* 
representation there lurits some vile suggestion, pandering to 
man's sensual appetites, and that the figures seen clasped in 
ecstatic union are really iiomographical emblems. 

I have read that iu Peking there is a buna temple^ resort of 
many a tourist, where the vergers have tried to turn to profit 
the propensity of Europeans to cherish such notions, by hanging 
a curtain in front of those twofold figures, ready to be drawn 
aside in return for a tip ^ by so doing, of course, they commit 
grave sacrilege tbemselvcs, for, in the Tibetan view, the Father^ 
Mother pairs, os they are called, partalu: of a character of the 
Bustcrest purity. In Sikkim also, in one chapel sometinies 
shown to English visitors, the custodian, this time from a com- 
roemiahle desire to save sacred things from being blasphemed, 
has curtained off the Father'Jfolber picture. Though the inten¬ 
tion was good I incline to the view that tlje means were mis¬ 
taken. ^ytbing savouring of mystery will only seem to tend 
confirmation to the theory that there is something to hide. 
Rather should a point be made of displaying the picture and 
explaining its true purpose on every possible occasion. The 
trouble realty arises from the rather prudish conventions preva¬ 
lent in Europe itself, by whidi open reference is always avoided 
to whatever is connected with tlic act of procreation, while it b 
deemed utterly inconceivable that a visible portrayal tlicreof 
could Imvc a reverent purpose. In tiie Orient the subject is 
treaty without rescnc: it need not lie mentioned in whisper* 
and its emblems seem the natural ones for associating with 
the activelj- creative power in Satnre. As.to those who so easily 
fly to concliisioTis aiujut the “ indecency o| the ** Father- 
Mother ” pictures, one is bound to say that such people reveal 
nothiog but the nastiness of their own tninds, 

1 came across yet another case illusteating the need for 
enlightenment on thu subject, this time at a photographer's. 
We were admiring some prints, also from Udat, which showed 
a series of Father-SIotliiir forms on a temple wall. The shop- 
assistant, a Hindu, who by rights should have knowu better. 
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taid; ‘‘You who havv. studied these things ui Uie countr>’ 
ilseU know their real interpretation/' (Thif with many winks 
and meaning smirks.) You unflerstnnd, of course, and could 

if yoii chose tell people what they mean-he giggled. To 

which 1 answered in matter-of-fact tones; Yesj of course, I 
eon explain to you quite easily.’’ Be was alt ears I 1 then 
simply told hini bow the Itgiires stood for the dual aspect of 
power, uu much (die same lines as 1 have dune in tfds chapter, 
and fns whole edifice of lewd suspicion collapsed like a pricked 
balloon. 

To continue tlie argtunent a step furtlier, Jet us again use a 
rough simile by applying this symbolism to Christian material. 
Suppose tliat instead of God being addressed as Father He were 
to he called Father-Mother, the Universe being regarded aa horn, 
that is, created, from the mystic union of the Godhead with 
Itself as Coi^rt, This fiypothetieal suggestion is put forward 
aiiuply by way of illustration, in order to iiriug home the 
Tantrik imagery to the reader. T am not asking people to adopt 
tlie method to preference to their own Umedionourcd practice; 
nil that 1 desire b that It should be recognized to be a p^^lecUy 
feasible way, os reasonable and tiatural as our own. It does, 
indeed, possess one advantage, in the avoidance of the temii- 
iiolugy which associates God witii the male sex and which bos 
given rise to tlie various irreverent jokes about the old gentle- 
mati with tlie long lieord: a notion which has been uncon- 
Mciuusly used, moreover, in favour of a tyrannicat iuterpreto- 
lion of the falher's family duties. InritJentally, in connexion 
with these emblems, one recalls the uicdierol imagery of the 
morriagr; between Christ and His 15)vine the Church. 

One might almost be justified in speaking oJ Dome Poverty as 
the S/ioktf of the Franciscan Order. Dere tlie parallelism is 
inexact, yet U is not too ffir-fetched to shed some light on the 
Tantrik Doctrine. 

1 have borrowed one final example out uf a Tonfra called 
Devtehhog or Highest Bliss, liccause the Divinity who irosacs 
under that oeiue, and who represents an ideal propounded for 
contemplation, ig dcs<'ribcd with great wealth of detail, while 
0 plain explanation b given of what each of these details stands 
for. No better instaut'e could l>e given of how the Tantrik 
symboiism works. I can only offer an abridged paraphrase of 
the passage, for to quote it all would take several page.i. 
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Tbt Qij<*f Divtnitvi Clrtk of Higher Blisfl/' JiA» four 
Aymbolizitig fourfold ueU of idiciis—thc^tu tjit Eiettictib nF fitrtfu 
wflter^ i\rt isiid ajit wiiich, witlj clheri cooKtitute the runterUl IFaivfiffle* 
ood the Four Uoundlesa which ore Compass iuut AfTei-Sioiii 

Lovt and ImparflaUty; twit there are sereral other sets of a siUl niort 
profuumi chiiTPcter. The body b blue^ to symbol iztr thut Ifc never 
changes from ** tlir Wiadom, vthlch Jcoowa Uiat the thingi wbidi urc 
coloured diffcretitlv anti the like, or* renUy not so^ but tiiey are d 1 
of fl iijigle nature nnd taste.Each face tias three cycSi to show 
that tilt Three HVurld*—the Serisuat, I fie World of Form but with¬ 
out sessujtl craving and the Fonnlcss imiritnul World—wv umfer 
His vision^ and abo Hint He kmiwa the ThiM Tmics^ pwt, present 
and future, lie has twelve ann^ that represent Hie knowledge of 
thr Twejve Intcrdependvut Origms of the Bound of ExirU^iirt (set 
oppo^iitc page LMJJ. 

'I'n prove that I*crf^efced Mind (the mind of a Bodhisatg the ideal 
to which nil should aspire) im both the Void (thnL iSj. the AWIutely 
Itealf which we cpji only indiente tliroogh n pnvntive word, since 
for Ud the Hen I connol htd be void o! detemnujitiunf form^ reluttvHy 
and all that we enn possibly conceive of) nnd CuinpaBsiim (the 
pure sacriiiciol Love which cboractwrizes the Bodhiset^ the hii^hcnt 
goal of Buddhism), He holds m the upper hands a dor/d (thimdcr- 
hok ticeptre) nnd a hdl- To shcjw that Mel hod and Knowledge ate 
m'CT in uniorif the first pair at hands dnsp Hb Spouse or SUmkii. 
The iic*t two hands hold a raw ekpJuLnt hide which they arc tearing 
nsiiTKler : thb is the erubkin of IgnofQDce. I'he ibJid rh][h! hand 
holds a drufn^ proclaiming the iiioet joyous tidings# The fourth 
hand Imuidishra a hottle-ase, hy wbieii lie ciiU off births anil dtaUii* 
The fiftli holds a djtggjjr to show that tlit sis tint nf pride, disbelief, 
wanb of terioizs clevotion^ iliEtmctian, inaitcotmn and horcdoin are 
cut oflf^ The sistb Hfjht hA?id ^Tosps a tridead, showing the deatrue- 
tion of the ttoot-Fobons of Anger^ Desife-Atlachmc.nt ami Sloth 
iiht inertia of Ignorance h. 

Now to Lum to ibr lidt hntiEls r—the tMrd huldi n staff surmounted 
by a dot7i^, aign of supYume hlisSp aod tho fourth holds n blood-llllcd 
skull signilj-ing that all ideas whieh regard things tm cither material 
or inioinbenjil are doiie awny with# Fmm the ^ftti hand dotigks a 
nOMe, the Knowledge that grasps tlie nature of sentient Ij^ri^, In 
the sixth left hand is the head uf foui-faccd Brahma, showinjr rhni 
all the dctusiuii& ol the Huamd have hren ftuoJly shaken off# 

UiulcT Ifi^ fret He tramples nti euiacialrd figure: of TimCt proving 
that Out clT lTi9 boundJefiS Compiiailori flc voluntarily remaim in tlie 
world of sentient beings as Saviour. His Itent left leg spumi the 
foTin of A Black Destroyer, for Wisdom has got rid oF every antJthesjfl 
such as subject-ob^Tl, and enjoyrr^npymmt, ITi^ hnir il lied m 
ft knot on the crown of Hb hrud, liecatvsc ninril hns licen acquired 
tn the fullest measure. EacIi oF His heads is iMlomcd with n nhuplet 
of five slmlls, atnndmg for the five kindi of Wisdom (see page FdT). 
Hit face frotfiu and ilh teeth are set^ for by Him all bennies are 
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L'4ij'-fiitfi' r*iirtllii<lt!* Ifts tjtclilftCT? thsifity* 
bnuideU ChiuUly, Uia yirdie Knwgy, the wheel of bcme over IIU 

Head u Meclilatloiii. ., , .1 . . j 

Hound Mis waist it draped n tiger-skm, not tightly fasl^ed, 
htcauae lie « rdeoseil from aU beUel in the real diflUnctiQii of Body 
and Mind, llit limbs have symmetry and grore, Hii STsagn 1* be«Mc, 
item tmd severe, He is full o( eiierBy. He is awe-insphing, 

Ut ig i^mtiassionate nJid Hi* cjf a pcftceJul ciijtH I Ims 

ftirm belongs ti> a typt- r-allctl ffenu-wrothrid^ uot one uf the 

terrible " fumu, nor yet whuliy “peacerul/*) . 

We now oorue to Flis Cosiaort-Energy, who elinga to Him tn 
inexlrinuble embrace. She is red in odIouTi iMfcauve She is <Jevoted 
to the service of all beings. She hiu only tmfi lace, because all 
thinga Imve hut one taslc—they an boaicoUy one. She possesses 
two hanrlsj ter She compreheuds bolli aspects of Truth, the apparent 
and the real- 1 ler right hand holds a curved hnife which ts Wisifem^ 
Conseiniisnesa, that cuts away "II imsamns. 

This weapem She thmsts in tdl directions. I'^'ith Her left lumd 
She clasps ncr partner. To show that She has untied the knot 
which holds all things to he what they appear, Her hair is loose 
and Bowing. She is naked, for She is free frnni the ohscunag 
veil of Passion, She, like Her male partner, is Ihre^yed and 
crowned with the Five Wisdoms, shown by skulls. Ue should 
be regarded w Appearunee (that is, the Phcnoinenal Univcrsef, as 
Method and as Boundless CompoasiOQ; while She is the Void (the 
symbol of the Absolute, the Empty of all relativities^. Wisdom, 
TranquiUSty and Bliss. The pair are inseparohlc. so tfiey are shown 
Interlocked in sexual uiiiun, touching at all possible points of con. 
tact. The marriage is eoiisumnmtcd in the midst of a halo of Baines, 
the fire of Supreme Wisdom which bums up all obstacle^, 

A casual observer, uiunitinted into the mt-atcries of these 
symlxils, would almost certainly mistake thLi picture of Highest 
Btifis for a demoniac form. It only shows the danger of apply¬ 
ing the artistic criteria of one land to another, without sufBcicnt 
Information as to where there is concordance and where the 
svmlioljc languages part company. In the present example we 
have seen skulls, hlood, weapODS and Humes, which in Europe 
have always been given infcrniLl associations, made to represent 
such mild virtues as Chastity and Longsuffering I In the book 
wliich T have quoted, these descriptions a« given for the benefit 
of meditating disciples, who evoke the images mentally; but 
they could equally well serve as models fur the painter. It is 
ohidrtua that tn his choice of colours and many other details the 
artist Is not aQowed to give free rein tu his imagination. For 
instance, Highest Bliss” cannot but be made blue and ITia 
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Consort red j otherwise She would seem to have given u]> Her 
devotion lo the service oI bcingSj wbicli red denotes 1 The artist 
can vary the shade of red for hotter or worse; and there are 
naany other details m which he tan indulge his fancy to the full. 
But the emblems that are bound uji with dednite metaphysical 
concepts are imchmigeably dxed. 

^Vlioover wishes to delve deeper into the Tontrae and thdr 
teaciiings will have to refer to the only comprehensive txwik 
published in EnglUb, compiled by a ilisthiguished British judge 
of the High Court, who was also a Sanskrit scholar, the tate Sir 
John Woodtx'ffe. tie applied the searching probe of the finest 
judicial mind to the investigation of thU difScult subject. 
Every misleading clue was cleared from the path. Long uu- 
ctiallenged prejudices, dreulatcd not only by European con- 
tr^oversinlistB, hut also by some olisequious In^n writers, were 
dispelled. He never moved a .^tep Iteyond his inief. Every 
statement was accompanied hy the evidence on which it rested, 
for all to weigh up for themselves. The book 19 lulled 5hofeti 
and iShriktu, that b, The Female Energy and Her Devotee. In 
addition, Mr. Justice Woodroffe arranged for the editing or 
translation of sevcml complete texts of Taniras, both Sati^t 
and Tibetan, Some copies of one of tiis editions, bound in the 
two sacfcd colours, red and yellow, were taken by us as presents 
for tin: more scholarly lamas. One of the latter, on receiving 
the boob, observed in iiiatteiHjWact tones: “ This is a great 
doctrine, I know the hook and it wifi he very- handy when I 
next retire for a few months' solitary meditation.'*' By his 
manner of speaking, it might have been a dietionaiy or a roit- 
way timetable. But anatlier lama wartied ua : “ It is usdesa for 
anyone to try to apply these metijorfs by himself, without the 
supervision of an adept. Attempts by the uninitioted to carry 
out these excises may involve them in no little danger.*' To 
read something alw>ii« tlieae dactrincs is ojxui to all, but he who 
wishes tn use null realire them as a help towards Enlightenment, 
mini not forget that n teacher, imbued witli practical knowledge 
of the partieurar Tant^ti selected, cnnnDt be with. 

Doubtless there h nolhing wfiich one man has cxpre.sset] which 
another cannot ultiirmtely discover for 1 uEii.<idf, if he is luetv 
enough to find the rigiu way of approach i but the ehanees 
so much against imeeess to make it a foolish presumption 
for one to think of attempting it alone, seeing that competent 
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teachers arc there to be consulted. A mao wbhing to leam 
Chemistry might also go back to the very bcgimimg and, wcrre 
life long enough, rediscaver the whole from A to Z‘ but who 
would dream of doing so ? Yet in the case of the inter|ireta- 
tion of the most alistruse and condensed doctrina) texts, where 
a \'ast amount of detail hat been left to be Qlled in by word of 
mouti) by the teacher, many a savant presumes to pass a jutlt^ 
ment, to write commentaries and to make translations. This 
shows grave intellectual shori'Sightediiess, from which, as the 
Tibetans teach, all aim and follies proceed, like the rings whtcli 
radiate from the point where a stone has been cast into a pool. 
The only easy and safe method of studying is the obvious one, 
as recommended by the Florentine painter Ceunino Cennini to 
his own pupilsAs soon as lliou canst, put thyself under 
tlic guidance of tlie Master to learn, and delay as tong as thou 
mayest thy partmg from the Master,” 
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If I Forget Thee () Jt^ru^k'in ” 

DKLOW Yuru, b rofiky (Jeftle, straightty hemnied in Iry sheer 
eliffs, falls atray in a succession of Imp*; steps down towards the 
Indus. The sky, far overhead, shows as a narrow strip of blue. 
A rivulet, bom of ait iiLiigoifltauit Lriokle, is crossed and re- 
crussed. Gathering volume, it swells into a quite suiable rivcit 
which, alter an all too brief independent life, goes to merge its 
identity, with breath-taking suddenness, in the coffee-like waters 
of the greater stream, which here races along between forbid¬ 
ding banks of scorching rocks and sand. 

A mile or tW'O eastw-ards from the confluence, a suspension 
bridge leads over to the right bank, defended by a fort of sun¬ 
baked mud, built by the Dugra invaders of T,adak to command 
the passage. In this part of the Indus volley the road goes 
through three villages, Knlatae, Nyungla and Saapui, a few 
hiitirs' ride apart. They arc some of the most prosperptia settle¬ 
ments in the land. Each of them has aprmig up close to the 
entrance of a tributary valley, whence issues the torrent wiiieh, 
through its Icats, allows wide terraces to be irrignted. Every 
large village thus owns its own liinterland, with a chain of lesser 
hamlets extending inland from the river. Usually in each of 
these districts tJicrc is one important monastery, whidi Alls 
the part of feudal overlord ns well q>i lacing the cultural centre 
for the fief, and receives o contribution of novices from all the 
leading families around. Most of the^e youths, before being 
adimtted to the rank of full choir-monks, must first visit T.hi 4 <;n 
for a long term of study, so that the holy city continued to be a 
ncTve-ccntrc for all Fluddhist Central Asia, Young scholats 
from outlying provinces as far apart an Ijidnk and Mongofia 
gather there and meet their fdlows from the Chiitcsie liorder, 
Sikkim and evi'ry port of politicutly independent Titiel. These 
exchanges help to foster the unity of the Tradition over such a 
far-dung area. 
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To the rider in the desert, the sight of long Munt walls dividing 
Uw tojid into two, always heralds the approaches to a village. 
Some of tliese rHCiafongs are colossal, especially those built beside 
the trails that converge on Leh., Huge ch or tens are set up at 
intervals along the walls, which suggest a break water with 
lighthouses, except that here the ocean is of sand instead o( 
water. 

At tlje beginning of the Rdds, the roadway passes under 
scviiral chorte+i-erowned gateways which, tJiough modelled to 
otte pattern, yet somtshow always contrive to reveal the play 
of individsial faiieyp So also the Imuaes, though coitfonning 
roughly to the ]>lnJi descrilwd in tJie preceding chapter, remain 
a ne^Tr-ending source of euriusity and delight, A long series 
of photographs of Ladakt houses wuuld well repay the trouble 
involved: 1 regret that we were not able to allot mote time to 
rtiK. '■ Every man hia own architect ” is the motto in this 
eouDtrv i it explains how it has been possible to reconcile such 
extrautdinary variety and originality with adherence to one 
model. 

The vajlcy of the Indus, comparatively sheltered from tin-* 
most biting winds, offers ideal eondittons for tlie cultivation of 
the apricot. Fruit ripens almost us higli as Lch, but there the 
climate is too rigorous. The city lies ntar enough to the 
orchards, however, for a daily supply to be brought in baskets 
during llic uionths of July and Augtist. A certain proportion 
of the crop is dried and stored for winter use. In this form 
apricots are an excellent food for travelling, Tliey are deUeious 
when stewed, and have a very' sweet, slightly tnffee-like flavour. 
They arc also economical, lor they require the Bildltion of Utile 
or no sngor, quite different from the tart dried upricob slit into 
haU'cs and stocked by grocers at home. The reasnn is doubtless 
that the last-named variety is picked unripe, while the Hima¬ 
layan itriit is left on the tree long enough for iJie sun to complete 
its work. Tlie low humidity of the climate allows the apricot 
lo Iw dried without decay setting in. 

The inhohitants of tliese villages must surtly be some of the 
hnppic.'it on the face of the earth. One can only pray that no 
KcalouB enthiisiost will feel impelled to “ raise their standard of 
living," acting on some sociological tlwory worked out under 
totally dissimilar circumstances. Certain wrltm have alluded 
to the poverty of the people, douhUess referring to ifacir lack 
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nf ready luoney and their ratlicr Spartan ^implicit)' oF life. There 
in no litiiify. nnr a hig margin of surijlns food, hut if the enjoys 
mmt ot a suQicIcnti if rather unvaried^ diet—eoinpoGcd of tusty, 
i^dulteratcd niateriais—and the leading of a healthy, outdoor 
life in majestic siuroutidings, with work which has its leisured 
as well as its strenuous phases, the wearing of durable and 
comely homespun clothing, the dwelling in spacious, well-built 
homes, and the possession of a restrirted number of objeeta 
pleasing to the cy^if all this be poverty, then let us deplore 
our weallhl To tlie above catalogue two more intangible 
amenities can ire added; time to think without tlie sense of 
(jclng driven, and the al^eiive of organized persuasion and 
regimentation at tlie hands of the State. Yet a Ladaki might 
reckon himself a rich man if he were to receive in actual enah 
the pittance on which one of our own unemployed, dwelling 
amid hideous surroundings, barely keeps alive. 

Some twelve miles above Saspul, itt the upland valley of 
Likhir (“ Circle of die WateiwSerpeiit-Spmt*'stands'the 
great abbey of the same name, lutonging to the Gclugpa or 
'* Yirtuous Civstom " Order of monks, commonly known as 
** Yellow^Hats," in order to distinguish them from the red- 
hatted adhereuts of earlier couv’entual organizations j all, how¬ 
ever, without exception wear red clothes. The VeHow-Hats 
were founded in the fourteenth century by St. Tsong Khapa, 
the man from Onion land,** liorn near ttie western marches 
of the Chinese province of Kansu: eventually they Ivecomc the 
most powerful religious a.ssociation in Tilwt and Mongolia, in- 
elmilng among their memhera the sovereign of the country, the 
Dalai Lama, as wall os his spiritual compeer the Panchben 
I,nniR of Tashilhmipo. Some of their colleges number their 
Students by the thousand, the biggest of all, Drepung (” mound 
of rice otrtsidfi Lhasa, exceeding in meml>ership liotb 
Oxford ond Cambridge taken together. Taong Khapa'» new 
Order has been described os a “ reform,” and one ill-advised 
author even went to the length of naming him the "* Tibetan 
Luther.” No more misleading label could well have been 
chosen, ft is a fact that ho tighteued up rules, tn reaction 
against what he considered as excessive Ueeuce among the other 
monks of hia day, but there was notiiing the least hit revolu¬ 
tionary or anti-tradjlional in any of his ordinaoces. Compar¬ 
able reforms have occurred at various times in the hioioty of 
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t2very rcligiuUi the YeI!ow-Ilal reform most resembles perhaps 
the Cistcrcifin revival m the Ih^ncdiutiuc Order^ ^^'hich amininted 
lo nothing more tlijui a variant on the ori^nml fouiidatiDii* 
Utougli one whji!li was, in it's tUue, frtiitfiil in rekindling the fires 
of monastic leal. In doctrinal matters, Tsoixg Kiiapa went to 
^me pains to make H plain that he was not an irmovator, hni 
was building En.^ teaching on the foundations laid by the great 
Indian saints AtlsbOp whose re-evangefizatioD of Tii>et in the 
eJevenih eentiir>' was like a second spring for Buddhistn in that 
country. So also in reapeot ol the Tantrik doctrinesi so uiitovcd 
by foreign commentators^* especially by those lacking first-hand 
*kJiowledge* the founder of tlic Vefiow-Hats expressly declared 
that ins own doctrine is a syuthc^iES of llie Sufrmv or ordinary 
public teaching of the Church* and tlie Taufru#, a special inten- 
sive method banded down* under the safeguarding seal of initia¬ 
tion, for the use of liiose who hope to tread tbc abbreviated 
way towards Buddhahood. 

The Gelugpa differ from earlier foundations mainly in allots 
ting relatively more time to public services, to ttie slight 
attenuating perhaps—or so thdr critics aljege — of thosse ideals 
of pure meditation, after wbidi the others continue to strive 
before oil ebe. The Tellow monk regulates his condiict by a 
statute of clauses* which melude abstilienee froru aleohob 
meat and marrmge* The second rule is often di^^regorded in 
practitT* by reason of the dilllculty of obtaining enough veget^ 
able food on the platcfiu of Tibet, even mare so in Mongolia, 
where the people remain exclusively pastoral t refusing to take 
to agricuUnrCp Bui even so* no iine presumes to defend the 
lapse into a camivortms diet, juid all tJjose—am! they arc not 
Bi feW' —who do riunain falthfid to the law against flesh-eating* 
arc generally honoured by liigh and low. In contmiit to the 
Geliigpa, several of the old Bed-hatted schools—to speak of 
Red-IIais as oae Order, balancing them as one whole against 
tl)e Vdlow-Hnts is a common inaccuracy in lojoks—admit both 
fcrinented liquor and niorriagc, 

Thougli the adherenls uf the various Grder?^ (again 1 must 
protest against the misIeAding term ** sects w-hich is $o often 
applied to tiiem) usually live in harmony* they would not he 
human if a little rivalry did uot sometimes creep in; one ha* 
only to think of the petty bickerings of Franciscans and 
Dominicjuis Lu our own MiddJe The Yellow-Hats ftre 
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given tu rciiroacbiitf; the others with starkiiess, e^iieniiilly over 
the question of drink, mid to cungrutulntlng theniselves bccmiK 
of their steal for txiok-leaMijiig; wherens Hit Ited-Hats, who^ 
UiDUgb they have their books too, lay rather more preiMinderont 
omphnsis on the oral IrAnstnissjon of doctrine, turn tiuit very 
same fact into a counter-aecmetion. Peferring to the IrcqnGiit 
daily assemhUes in the temple for the choral repetition of Lbc 
office which the rule of the Yellow-Hnts prescrihes, one Eed- 
Imttcd monk voiced hk eritickm to me by smying; *• They go 
in for too much chatter.” It is iiaid that thew rivalries ticcii- 
sionally have reached the i>oinl of acrimony where hrawb with 
iron pt-n-caaes (tlie monks* weapon in Tibet) have broken out,.* 
and have restiUed even in the spilling of blood and the cracking 
of tonsured skulk. 

In Ladok, though both Red and Yellow Orders are found, 
with a certain advantage of number in favour of the former, 
relations between them seem perfectly ninieahle. Likhir of die 
Geiugpa is one of the older and larger hoii.ses; it is so flourishing 
that a new wing eon taming monks’ quarters is in process of erec- 
Eion, It enjoys a tdgh reputation for strict observance, being 
surpassed in this only by the neiglibouring convent of Rigzon, 
many lamas of whicli—so it wag said—refuse to ride, lest the 
horses should take it amiss. 

On a day of duty, 193ft, a bond of pitgrima from a distant land 
arrived at Saspul bound for Likhir. By their nfiparel one would 
have taken them for Tibetans from the Central Provinces, or 
perhatis from Sikkim, where Itmt fajiliion k copied. Instead of 
the Lodoki sclfHn^lourtd woollfn tunics, thej* wore kimomj-like 
dnaka of a dark maroon, girt at the wakt with $iJk snslies, 
bright red, blue or green; for yellow is the privilege of the 
clergy, and it k a criminal oUence in Ttlicl for an unnuUiorized 
person to wear it. Their caps were of black fdt, with a hand 
of gold Chinese hr^icade and fuT'^idged ear-flaps, worn iTirncd 
up. Their boots were of the U-sual liigh shape, bound with 
coloured gorlcrs: the soles were of rope, while the uppen? were 
black fell, gaily dwmrated with bits of green, blue and red clolh 
There were three principal penons in the party, a few 

gremms. one of whom, a tall and ugly man called Norim, acted 
os servant. Norliu hod a plain face, hut a heart of gold. He 
came from TiraoEgam above Nyunglo, which H the home of the 
best porters in Ladok. The baggage like the rr tainers of 
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tiii‘ purty, was on n motiest soalf: one (ltd not see ilut huge 
parapltertiiUlJl with which Eutotwhus arc wont to encumber 
themaelveift when truvelUllg in tilt Uitnalayo* 

The little cavaluitde rode into Sa^pui in the- aftetnoon (uid 
alighted at ii caraTanserai, where tltey made a meal of milk, 
big radishes resembling Inniips and ripe apricota of prime 
quality, thin-skiimed and suecuJentt resembling the cotton- 
wool-lilce, tasteless things iinpf>ried into Engtand in nothing hut 
the name. The ncwroniers must have been thirsty from having 
trudged tliroiigh the torrid stretch which lies between NsTmgla 
and Saspul, lor each consumed a double portion of friiitT and still 
’^vas eager lor more. After lunch they asked for a monger to 
carrv a note to lakhir. Btnee it would have seemed discourteous 
to hai-B arrived there without due warning; in no land is the 
virtue of politeness cultivated more than iti Tibet* A peasant 
boy volunteered for the job, and a letter* couched in suitably 
honorific terms and wrapped in the white silk scarf which 
betokens sincere respect, was entrusted to him. He set of! at 
great speed* not by the usual tracks, but by a short cut across 
the iilils* promising to be back with on answer soon after 
sundown. 

While waiting for their envoy to execute his errand, the three 
strangers idled away their time strolling through the Reids, 
where the tawny crops, ripe for the sickle* were being cut down 
and carried to the Oireahing-floors. When they felt tired they 
sat awhile tn the dense shadow of the apricot trees; the deep* 
intense green of the foliage was gold-spanglcd with fruit, which 
kept dropping to the grotmd with every puff of the rlovcr- 
lioncycd breer.es. The air had on aromatle tang that mingled 
with its sweetness, a fragranee as of incense tliat came from the 
catmint which covered the walls. Tlie three friends sat and 
rested on tlie brink of one of the leats, screened from the ftim 
by willow trees; the water at tlieir feet ran icy cold, though only 
two yards away the stones were too hot to touch. 

Rehimitig to the fields, the newcomers stood watching some 
peasitnts winii owing, to tiie accompammenl of nhriU women^s 
voices raised in a tune which served to support the rhythm of 
the teama engaged in treading out the grain. Applfr*cheek(fd 
girls drove their yokes of four or five ynk calves round and round 
in circtes, while others* anued with long wooden forks, threw 
fresh aheoves upon liic pile. The women took turns at keep- 
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ing up the refraiu contmiujJIy j at that aeasou the whvte eoiwtry 
resoimds with song from tiaytirtsk til! e^'entog. Not only 
harvesting, hut every kiiirl of work lias its appropriate tune, 
comparable to our seu-sbimties. One of tlie most expressive is 
that of the log-eairieTS. 1105%^ iwplaT logs, to be split in half 
for roo6ng, are borne on men’s shoufclers. As they march 
along, B siugte voice sings a verse, wlueh is then answered in 
chorus by the remaincler of the gang. Similarly, when a big 
reservoir had to he dug at Leh, on oboonplayer and drummer 
were engaged all day to give die rhythm to the labourers: surely 
the requisitioning of serious music for such a use betokens a 
high degree of civilization t 

At nightfall the messenger returned from the monasterj' with 
a message bidding the jlilgrims welcome. He also reported that 
the abbot of LikhUr was absent in Lhasa, and tliat ibe prior bad 
been left in charge and w'ould do the honours, 

Next morning, the party rose at dawn and followed a sandy 
track that led away from the river into a rtdoII valley between 
gravel-strewn downs, Norbu acted as guide with great willing¬ 
ness, for the goal was his family Gompa j two of his brothers 
were at that time in residence, the one just ordamed Geldng or 
full monk, the other a novice still in his early teens. After a few 
miles, the path mounted more steeply till it emerged in the 
Yale of Likhtr, one of the most attractive in all Ladak. It was 
a rich expanse of comland, dotted about with idiarmlng home¬ 
steads. each standing in its clump of willows or poptam. Since 
every inch of irrigated ground was precious, here, as always, 
the road ran in the desert, though close to the margin of 
cultivation. It was morketl by rows of rhortens and tnendnogs, 
on which pious hands had laid iiinunierable tint stones bearing 
the tVani formulo: the long chain of Afoni walls constituted the 
Sacred Way towards the ^Vatcr-Serpent-Spirits’ abode, 

Likhir Gonipa stands on a Ixild eminence commanding a view 
of the whole valley ; as one approaches it from the direction of 
the Indus, there is a break in the curtain of hills to the right, 
through which a shimmering partorama of snowy |>eaks appcaia, 
tike oi) immense diamond tiiurs. These are the higher portions 
of the Ladak range, mostly attaining about IthhOO or '10,000 
feet. 

The ahlwy forms a mngniftcent arehiteeniraJ pile, terrace 
upon terrace, which seems ns if it l!!« grown out of the very 
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rock, an effect due to the fact that ever}" w^J, window and 
door is gireJi a slighl: inward slope^ It is tills habit which 
roakes the Tibetan style fit ideally into o mouutoln landscape, 
sa that the hanidiworks of man, lat from detecting from 
Nature’s pcrfectioTia, seem merely to heighten ond extend 
her rbj'lhms. 

About a mile and a half from the Gonipo, the party was 
greeted by a young and Uni a, who had Jjcen sent 

out to meet them. The dblance to which ei i>erson walks to 
receive a gfuc^t is proportional to tlie latter^s rank. For a 
prince they might ride out a whole week^s joumc>'* A ra^^ne 
had to he crossed to reach the end of a spiral path which led 
round the hillock forming the emplacement ol the abbey* As 
soon as the riders came within sight of the lowest bastions, the 
deep purr of a baas drum greeted them, Nextp added to the 
rumbling of the drum* aoimded forth tlie majestic voices of tlie 
twelve-foot trumpets which serve to hold a pedal in every 
Tibetan temple orchestra* the foundation-tonc over which the 
higher-pitched instruments build their sj^nphonies. The play era 
take turns in breathing* so that the note is maintained un¬ 
broken* heaving like the awell of some ocean of molten brass. 
The descant b rendered by oboes, not unJike bagpipe chanters* 
while complexities of rhythm are contributed by smaller drums^ 
ttandlielLs and cymbals. The clashing sonority produced is 
strangely thrilling when heard in the open, especially when the 
orchestra plays accurately In tune. There is variabtliiy in this 
matter among Tibetan as among European bends i tlml of 
Likhir was beautifully exact; but in certain decadent monos^ 
teriesi carekss ensemble and bad intonation reduced music to 
a mere cacophony; indeed the standard of orchestral placing 
is often a very fair inde[x of the moral state of any Oompo 1 
Haising their heads* tlie wayfarers caught sight of the group of 
red-robed musicians high up on the wails* Surely no crusading 
baron returning to his castle from the Holy Land could have 
enjoyed a more romantic welcome. 

As the riders rounded the last bend, a throng of Inmas and 
peasants rata out towards them* They dismounted from their 
ponies and, casting the bridles into willing hands, advanced to 
an alleyway, where a tall and venerable figure stood a little 
apart. He was the prior* before wtioui knees were bent and 
toreheads touched the ground. Signing to the party to follow. 
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he turned Jind led the way at a rapid paw, tlireadma a kbyrinth 
of oourts and stairs and passages to tbe topmost terrace of alii 
marked at tile juiglea by banners, rather like furled umbrellas. 
Then he passed through the doorway of the abbot’s private 
ai»aTtment, which, aa was cufitomary, was ailiuitcd at the top 
of the building. They reutovecl their shucs, and stopped inside 
a chamber of surpassing mognifictnee. 

It was supported on wooden posts, the braeketed capital! 
of which, as well as all tlie beams, window-frames and other 
woodwork, were picked out in delicate patterns of dowers and 
dragons of brilliant hue. The windows, which were dung wide 
ojHjn affording a grand view over tlie mountains, were of Chinese 
design, with a kind of translucent paper to lake the place of 
glass. The walls of the room were hung with scroll paintings 
representbg saints or angelic beings, each picture Ircing 
mounted on Chinese brocade of rich design. The ceiling was 
like a tent, with an awning of peach-coloured Chinese embroidery 
of ancient date. Along one wall, facing the window, stood the 
altar, behind which p^sided a row of gilt, lotus-throned 
figures shaded by elaborate carved canopies. The door was 
spread with dne niga of Turkistan and Tibet, on which tlie guests 
were bidden to take their scats; a charming little carved and 
painted table was placed before each man for his teacup and 
food-liowL Each article was a work of art of real worth, and 
was kcjil in spotless condition, though put to reasonable use. 
How different works of art look when they ore seen thus re¬ 
lated to life, as intended by tlieir makers, and not unprisoned, 
oa the plea of safeguarding, within those vast concentration- 
camps called ntuseums. 

S’o sooner was evcrj'onc seated, tlisn lea—that inevitable pre¬ 
liminary to nil business in Tibet—was served out of a fine tea* 
pot, which, after use, was kept warm on an earthenware stove, 
which might have liecn Etruscan. The tea was equal to every¬ 
thing else at Idkhir, prepared from the liest hrund, with the 
usual butler and salt and a pinch of soda added. One missed 
the famous “ roneid bntter,” that has been made the subject 
of such frequent conimcnt in other travellers' tales, la it 
poasibtc diet it is only brought out during visitations by the 
larger climbing expeditions ? 

The Tibetan-s daily consume it prodigious quantity of this lea, 
which to our taste seems rather more like soup. At every sip* 
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the cuii id promptly refiUisi to the brini. uml this goes ou till the 
guest, after repeatctlly malting A polite sliow of rcfusolf flnalty 
decides to make a stand and coven his bowl with his hand, 
turns it. upside down, or hides it under the table. Reverting to 
the (]uestton of the butter: one lama from Drepung, Lhasa, who 
was boasting of the superiority of the tea served there, was 
asked if they kept the butter a long time before using. “ No, 
we always use fresh butter,’^ he said, in a tone of voice which 
showed that he did not even comprehend the motive of the 
qij^tion. Tlic only explanation one con offer for ttic frequent 
occurrence of the epltlict ** rancid " in descriptions of the butter 
used in Tibet—^o frequent as to reduce the phrase to a clich^— 
is that much of tile milk and butter in that country, as in many 
parts of Europe;, tastes and sniellji “of the cowshed "i perhaps 
this is what is meant by rancid. Poor pcojde, too, often use 
inferior butter, though in our own experience I cannot say that 
we were often served with objectionable buttered-tea. 

After the guests bad drunk a good many cups of tea, food was 
also offered; apricots both fresh and dried, n hard crystaliine 
candy and a kind of rice pudding containing ciirronte, lightiy 
fried and dusted with sugar. During the meal the old prior 
f>n rl one or two senior monks sat on the floor and carried on 
nn elegant conversHtion covering a varied range of topics, while 
the young novices crowded in the doorway to wati^h and 
lisien. 

The l>oys are carcfuUy brought up and have excellent 
manners, each one being Plotted to a tutor wlio instructs him 
in deportment as well as letters. They do not Took repressed in 
any way, but are, on the contraty, extremely l^^■ely, save on 
occasions when etiquette requires a grave demeanour. Up to 
the oge of fourteen, their duties do not amount to much mare 
than pauring out tea at intervals during services, and playing 
instruments in the orchestra; but after that, they are expected 
to leave the naonastery and make the long journey to iJitisa for 
their university studies. Unless they choose to take & degree 
eorrcsjiondiiig to mir Doctor of Divinity, for which about ten 
years* work is demanded, they go back to their monaaiery after 
three years as full fledged chommonks, Iwing allotted rooms of 
their own. more like those in an Oxford college than a friur’s 
cell. 

The voyage to XJiasa takes not less than three months on 
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horuebnck; but that U do detemnt, smcfi from time immemoTid 
the Tilietans have been great lovers of travel. They delight in 
tales dbtant countries: as uur tiiree pilgrims were also 
widely-travelled people* it was natural that tlicy anti the lamas 
sltouUl compare notes on what they had seen, home ol the 
younger monks, instead oi riding all the way to Lhasa hebind 
the Himalaya, had gone down to Siindgar, about a lorfrught*s 
trt-lt, and then proceeded by bus to the railhead, whence the 
Kortli-Wefit Frontier express had whirled them across the 
[ndiaa plattt to Calcutta, That vast city had not impressed them 
much, and they had Iwen glad to leave it forKalimpoug, where 
they found themselves in a godly country once more. From 
there, crossing the Jetap pass into the Chumbi valley, in the 
path of Everest expeditioas, they reached Lhasa in a month. 
That capital represents for them the centre not only of religious 
studies* but aba uf secular culture and fashion. 

Tlie pilgrims gained some prestige from the fact that their 
dialect, clotlies and customs also derived from the Central 
Pro’^'iniTCs. They, too, knew Kalimpong and Sikkim, They 
had even pitched a comp at the very foot of mighty Kangch- 
bcndxdnga, “ the five great treasures of anow*^’ which is the 
residence of a Spirit wlia, in form of a goose, pointed the way 
over the Himnlaynn passes to the Apostle who brought the Budd¬ 
hist faith to Sikkim. But tliey were also familiar with other and 
yet more distant lands, such as Yunan or Ionia, P'harunsi with 
its capita! Pari, and Italia, the home of the explorer, Professor 
Hoinclli, who bail also been to Likhtr and had written en¬ 
thusiastically in praise oi Ladak. They themselves dwelt in 
New Babylon on the farthest confines of the Ltmds of the Set¬ 
ting Sun- Tlte regions in question were in process of being 
enslaved by three malignant demon-kings named Progress, 
Hurry-Hasty, and Propaganda—like many felons, the lost- 
named has several aUases* the comnioiijesl of which is simple 
Mr. Education: these tyrants forced flieir subjects to work at 
a rate so intense that they might well have envied the pjTamid- 
bvdlders. From time to time the three fiends would set tlieiT 
suhjeete to battle, tnJlamiiig one ngamst another like fighting- 
cocks, so that Lht-y were roused bt tbe pitch of blind and furious 
hatred. Fossildy tlie motive behind all this strife originated 
from a desire to distract men from calm thinking, lest having 
leisure to view things, and themselves, as tlmy really are, they 
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migtit discover, m aon-attartuncol to self, b way of escape out 
of the sufferings of tile Bound of Existenee in which they were 
imprisoned. 

The rooiority of the servants of the ttemons lived in want, 
but some of them had perstiaded themselves that their lot was 
envmlile And should be shared by other races that had so tar 
managed to avoid luiopting their eufitoms. Numerous busy- 
bodii^ were reeruited, imder ail sorta of apeeious pleaSt and 
despatched to remote corner* of the globe in order to diasemin- 
Bte the dcmotis^ influence. The company offered up an earnest 
prayer that Ladak and Tibet might be spared as a preserving- 
ground for other-idi^ and thatj by the power of the five kinds 
of Wisdom embodied in the Buddhaa of the five directions, 
assisted by tlieir active Consort-Energies under tiielr sternest 
aspects, themalme of tiie demons might be exorcized, so iKat all 
utankind might live in peace. 

There was also some talk on disease* and their remedies; for 
one of the younger tamos presenf^—he wax acttialJy Norbu^s 
brother—had studied the art of simples and herbs in a medical 
college in Lhasa* He now pra<rtised his medicnl calling at 
Likhlr, dealing with a few minor ailments and now and then 
drawing out a painful tooth* But he was undt:nf no misappre¬ 
hension as to certain accomplishments of Westerners in Medical 
Science, though in few other things, and was gkd to hand over 
some ol his patiicnts at onoe to the care of one of tlie three 
visitors* who was a skilftii physician* For a tnim sick ol a 
curable tllness tJierc are temporary advantages to be tlerived 
from living ia tlie West; if the disease is hopeless+ this becomes 
more questionable, for in Til>et Uie patient could not long be 
forced to linger by urtifleia] means—alway^i a doubtful bless¬ 
ing. Curative Medicine, to my mind, is one of the few solid 
gaios we have to offer the people nf the trans-IIimalayaii 
countries; but I question whether the healing of the sick would 
not* tmdcT the presmt circumstances of the world, be deorly 
liougbt at the cost ol upsetting the mental and physical balaficc 
of many others who now are nortmL 

After teftp thr guesta were led into a small adjoining chamber* 
tile bedroom of the a 1 d>ot. In it there a hire chest pointed 
in delicate gold arabe?Kiiiea; otherwise the room vras hare ex¬ 
cept for five large scroll pictures so wonderful that to describe 
them there are no words rufficient in language* Whether one 
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viilues most» holdncsa df compositiM, darity of drawing* wealth 
of cJetail free £rom nil irrelevancy, hnliiancj' of colour, or the 
wrapt devotion expressed in the faces, out would dbeover each 
of thc&c qualities in the five tDasterpiecet# The middle one of 
the set represeiitcd the red Buddha of tile Western tjuartcr^ 
**■ Immeasurable Light/" seated under a canopy of fruits end 
garhmds that might almost have come from Crivelli’s bruAh, 
and worshipped by angdic servitors and cverj- sort of animal, 
bird and plant* ITie attention of the sacristan was drawn to a 
smalt crack that had appeared in the palntp due to the warplug 
of a wooden roller from which the fhanka hutig^ a fnequent 
cause of damage in such scrolls* He undertook to change the 
roller and to engage a competent artisl to repair tlic harm 
luJurc it spread any farther. 

Finally, everyone repaired to the main temple or Ilail uf 
Assemblies fur the aiterncMjn sm’iee. It was a lofty church, 
divided into three wslca by massive wooden piers, on which 
rested the flat ceiling* The walls were briilijmtly painted or 
hung with so that every corner of the building offered 

to the eye some new play of ooiour under the intce^sc rays of 
ibe Central Asian sun, streaming in by open windows oppasitc 
ilie high altar. There were two thraneSk a liigbcr one for the 
abbot luid one slightly lower, on which the prior fial cros:^ 
legged, A double tow of wooden plat forms, raLsed a few inches 
off the fioLjr and covered with thick ruga, formed e choir on 
either side, facing in towards the central space^ On iiiese the 
monks sat in lotus-posture like statues of the Buddhat tiiose 
of the inner row fioldiiig musical instrunicuts. Each moo* 
before taking his seat, drew over his shouldera a yellow crape. 

All through the service a Uttle bladit kitten, the pet of one 
of tlic lamaa* kept playing in and out audG; the platforms on 
which the ofiicjants were sitting. No one paid attention to 
it* JKtid it WQ.^ allowed to gambol to its hciart'S content up to 
the very feet of Him who did not try to distinguish between 
maij end beast, nor even between god and devlL hi pointing out 
His road of escape from suJIcring. 

A lirief meditation preceded the rile, the ollering of the 
Universe to the Buddha. Tlus idea runs through all the public 
worship like 0 central theme^ St. Tsong Kliapit, who fisced tile 
order of service for his own Yellnw monks* tells dicm to start 
by imagirting themselves each to he endowed with a hundred 
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beatUp eai^ii bead with a tboiiB^id m4>uttis» ami each 

mouth witlk lumiimberod tougut^;p all eloqucut in |>raise, In 
making votive offcriogs, at tinit separate gUU must he bconghli 
such as flowers^ mccjise and music, Wlmt cannot be given in 
kindi may he dieted up in imagjnation» and gradually added 
tO| until tlie whole Universe is ready to be laid at the divine feet 
•* ait a gift tendered by the mightiest of kings, its possessor*’’ 

The haiidif of the worshipiier are joined in a gesture called 
mnndniij (g!obe)i which is the reguijir symliol of the Universe. 
The hands ore turned fialnis upwards^ with the Little fingers 
crossed* The tip of the right thumb touches the left little finger^ 
the right index finger touches the left middle iiiiger» and nice 
v^rta^ These four flairs make tlie lour paints of the compass^ or 
quarters* The fifth pair* the fourth fingers^ sticks up in Uie 
middle and represents Mount MertJ, Uic central a^bp which is 
ilsdl the path of Exaltation, of asceikt from the piirtia] and 
limited to the integral and infinite. 

The passage from smidl tangible offerings to undefined 
imaginary ones, is intended to evoke the idea oi noxwtuality, 
of the basic unity of cverytiring. which lies behind all iJie 
Tibetan metaphysic* An anulogotis idea can be read into the 
sacramental sentence token from the ChrLstian liturgy of St. 
John Chrysostom: " Tliy own of Thine own to Thee we olTert 
in all and lor all**' 

The office consisted of psalms^ some sung to a marked chanti 
others merely droned in a iow voice, diversified with sym- 
phonica rendered by the orchestra* The oboe-players, who 
held the main tune, blew their reeds before starting, with a 
[amiliar quaek-quack that carried the mind back to the ttmlng- 
in of the Lojidon Philharmonicr or any other of our orchcsiriia* 
Some of tile chants were metrical and supported by drum alone | 
witli Cithers, handbells were rung. A precentor with a deep 
bass voice Jed the service* giving tiie signal with his c}mibals to 
start or end each section* He had a pccuIiaT way of indkuLiiig 
the final cadences, lettirjg his voice sink in a long chromatic 
glktando in to the depths of the boss, not tinliko 1>agplpea from 
which the air k lacing emptied. Every ten minutes or so there 
was an interval, when everyone could relax aiid look aliont 
him; duringactnid prayerB in the strictest Tibetan monasteries, 
ihtattention is apt to be siimniarily dealt wifJi by a censor, who 
surveys tJie congregatiop from a point of vantage, his leather 
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SCO urge kept handy for administering instani coirectian* Wtxi 
tn the man who atnres about or shuJUrs bis knees or tk 

whispered remark and thinks be can dude the watchful 
He is seized by the semff oI the neck and led out into the middle^ 
where he can only bow down humbly and take liis punishment 
like a man* When o:^oiatingi the monks are expected to sit 
motionless I though witliout stifincss i their bonds only move in 
the ritual gestures. In the pauses for relazatioQt novices who 
sit by the doors, get up and ^ the wooden bowt set before each 
monk, with tea out of a monster pot; they drink, and sonieUmes 
also add to the tea a little of the parclied barley'-meal whieh 
takes the place of breed; this is kneaded into a lump and then 
eaten. 

\VTien the service was over it was time to think, retuetantly, of 
departure. Many were tljc requiists on the port of the good monks 
that the three friends would return later and make a slay of 
severaJ days or even longer. The ponies were led round by a 
ginom; before moiutting, the visitor? saluted the kind old prior 
who, bending, imprinted on each of them a light tap with his fore¬ 
head, bestowing a blessing. Then they tomed and disappeared 
down the hiii. How often since that rime have they dreamed of 
Likhir and of the day when, like the foretaste of a beatific 
vision, they were admitted to the threefold joys of Nature, the 
^a, and Human Intercourse combined in one single all-embrac¬ 
ing synthesis. Now they are back in Babylon : fiow shall they 
aing the lord^s song in a stronger land ? 



CHAPTEB XVII 


The Burs^ir of Spituk 

THE ride from Sospul in Spitiiki wluere the road eotera. the 
wider portion of the InduB vaJfey, bt on the whole nioiiutoiuiUKt 
with sandy stretches strewn with rotuid pebhJes—on implca&oiit 
anrface, whether for riding or walking# At firstr fttiajidouing 
the lndu$i which is only rcjoincil close to Spitnk, the Likhir 
path is folJow'ed for a conpte of miles to a fork: there the Ij-Ii 
road turns off to tlie right up on extremeU'' hot and aandy pn^t 
and lends on to a wide pLutcaii^ which it crosises before descend¬ 
ing into the next cultivated strip near the vdiage of Ba^gOn. This 
village is surroniided by apple orclmrris^ and doininsted by an 
ancient mined castle built to command the entrance to a long 
side valley through which it is possible to approach the river 
Sbyok. Possibly in olden times Turkoman raiders may have 
followed this route. 

We liod heard that a party of four EumpcaiiSf can^isling of 
a French doctor and his wife^ a Gcrman-American and a Buasinii 
lady^ were on their way back, to Koshmirp A$ w^e were crossing 
the plateau we suddenly caught sight of a long train of haggiigCf 
with Kashmiri servants in charge; soon afterwards a, lady and 
gentleman made their appearance* Taking them for the doctof^a 
party we greeted them in French. They were astonished at 
bearing “ Bonjour, Madame” from a party of TUietaus "; 
in the conversation which ensued they never managed to dls^ 
entangle the nationalities and langimgei. Actually they proved 
to be^ not the French pair* but the American and the HusEiani 
though the tatter spoke fluent French witliaqt a trace of accent* 
She ask^l a lot of questions about our clothes and where they 
had been purchased and kcf>t 05 exclatmiug Mais qu^ds mat 
chics, CCS costumcs-U ! Wlien questioned on her own rnipres- 
fiinns of Ladak^ she mid it was a boringi uncomfortable coutitry': 
nothing to see except a few mouldy monasteries. f I e«t 
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moche, ce paj"St** siirmncd up !icr view, Tlic (Mirty !md been 
looked after, she said, by an elilerly GcrmaJi-Swisfi tnissionary 
at Leh, wl» usubUt took complete cdiaige, almost ear offleio, ot 
the intereslA of every European visitor. We made a mentaJ note 
that our case would be the one exeeptioo, and that we aliottld 
only call on him alter we had settled our own progiaiiune. 

Another village, T^imu, lies on the route before the final Jong 
stretch to Spituk. U is a regular stage and possesses a rest- 
house ; but it is worth pushing on farther, in order to put the 
dullest bit of the toad behind one. The notable thing about 
Nimu is the headman’s house which is exceptional even in this 
land of fine houses. 

Alter so many days in stony gorges the open scenery round 
Spituk came as a refreshing surprise. The banks of the river 
were marshy in many places, with reeds and low bushes, and 
strips of damp meadow where cattle were graziug, Spituk itself 
is daminated by a famous monastery of the Ydlow^hatted 
<^ct; its silhouette stood out sharp in the eveuing light as 
we approached from the west. The main road to L*h parses, 
not on the river side, hut between the hill on which the Goutpu 
stands and a low line of fantastic Innestone clifisp wherCf we 
were told, the lime is collected wliicb is used for the foundation 
coating of sacred paintings. On passing tlirough the opening, 
one enters a great sandy amplutheatre. the ntiectlDg-ploce of 
several valleys. On the soiitli side, the Indus, now broken 
into two or three »hallower channehi, is fringed on either side 
with B broad green l»eU of cultivation, set here and there with' 
ctumpa of poplars. At the entrance bay of each BUhsidiaiy 
valley there is a fan of irrigated land; the nearest of tliese to 
tlic north contains the city of Leb itself. Across the Indus, in 
the shadow of a snow mountain, stands Stok with its castle, 
hall monastery, half imlacc. in which resides the descendant of 
the great line of Ladak kings, a State pensioner, who still bears 
the courtesy title and owns the fief. 

As we wished to visit Spituk monastery at leisure, we decided 
to slop the night in the rest-house and to postpone entering the 
capital for one more day. An abrupt stoireuse, up which we 
were token at a breathless pace, fed to the main buildings, which 
occupied dilTerent levels on the hUtside. The amiable monk who 
guided us, slufiped at a <uiioll chapel near the steps and began 
to unlock the door. Just as we were about to croas the thresh- 
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hold he asked If we were professiij|r Buddhbts. We espiaioed 
that some of i)S had begun to study the Oyetrtuc, that we felt 
great love and revercnee for it and liist we did indeed fititl 
a great profit in its study, bnt tliat wo did not feel that it 
would be right for any of us at that stage tn use the naine m 
on exclusive sense. We were not even sure whetherp in e ertam 
cirfumstancMp a man might not almost call himself a Christivi 
ond a BuddhLst at the same time: at which he started to lock 
tlie door again, saying that none but unqualified adherents were 
allowed inside. This was surprising, siiice Buddhuts, being 
free from the notions about pollution which cause Hindu 
templ^ to shut their doors to non-Hindus, never show any 
objection to visitors penetrating into the moat sacred of shrines ; 
so we asked the reason for the unwonted prohibition, “ A 
divinity in ftwee fottii dwalb in this temple; if you were to 
suffer some mlscluef at his hands, we should be distressed about 
itj’’ '“‘I turned an enormous key in tlie lock with a 

decisive click. 

Next we were led into the main temple, a Biic building con¬ 
taining mural paintings and festooned with scroUs. Then? we 
made our usual offering of five precious stones, which were taken 
over by a tall and litl'ie-looking lama aitii a very keen, vivacdous 
face, who discharged the office of bursar. He asked if we 
preferred to have the stones set in a rlccorated ehorfett at the 
end of tlie aisle or in tlie gilt diadem of TEepagmed, w'hose 
beautiful image stood on the right of the Buddha, Itchlnd the 
dtar, fl’e chose the latter os the most suitable setting for 
jewels. 

From the Jirst moment we felt powerfully drawn towards the 
personality of our new acquaintance, w'liosc name was Dawa 
(Moon); he seemed to reciprocate the feefiitg, for he spoke to 
us as if he had oil along been expecting cmr arrival and knew 
that our fates, already connected by an unECen link, were pre¬ 
destined to move along parallel lines in the future. Looking 
hack, I think that the hiusor of Spitnk is otic of the most 
remarkable people I have ever met. though the abWt of 
I.ac1ihcn must probably be* accorrled Uic firest place. The bmn 
Dawei was a man. who. both in tlieory and practice, rcalizeid 
the highest idea! of the religious life. He was not only a well- 
infoniirtl exr»uent of the Doctrine, hut he was the very thing 
itself. It showed up in his smallest action and in his lightest 
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word; alK)Ve all it reveakd it^lf in tire extreme dcLAcbmeot 
of bis judgment, it bad even aSectcd Ms bodily mo venae ntSt 
wbieb hud a pecuUar fiexibility tlmt seemed more than just 
physical, a redcetion of the suppleness of bis mind. To this 
list of [jiiolitics there must Itc added a trendiant wit, eoticise* 
ness of style in writing, and a sweet and lovable disposition. He 
told us that be bad three pupib, whom he was coaebing before 
they went off to Tibet for their final sttidice. He considered 
that a teacher eouJd uot adequately deal vvitii more than that 
number at one time; certainly they were greatly to be envied 
in their tnasler. 

From the temple we were led to as upper chamber containing 
fine tVmnIriis; rarpets were spread, and tea and rtee pudding 
were served. The room belonged to the Inramute Abbot of 
Spittik. the Lord Bakols. We remembered the tributes paid 
to the good taste, wisdom and urbanity of tlint prelate in 
various writings of the eminent Italian anthropologist, Professor 
Giotto Daindli. But his Enkula was no more to lie foond among 
ti)e living and the monastery was b eing run by a prior, in 
expeotatton of the day when tile tiewly-cbos€ai Bakula, now 
about eighteen years old, should return and take his »at uu the 
abbatial throne. He had been found by the process of divination 
used for discovering the child on whom the influence of the 
deceased atdxit had again descended, nod on reaching the age 
of alxHfi sixteen be had been duly sent to Lhasa to the vast 
eflllege of Drepung, where the men of Spittik, as aUco those of 
Likliir, uamdly take tlieir course in divinity. The yottng ibikula 
w'H.^ due to return only after obtaining his degree pf or 

Doctor, which dcmajiderl many years of work. 

Among some framed photographs hanging on the wall was 
one of thr old Bokula; the nobility of hb countenance certainly 
Ixire out the high character that Signor Damclti had assigned 
to him . There was also a photograph of the present Bakrila 
token at the age of twelve, clad in tlie vesture and mitre of art 
abbot. HU was also a face of rare distinction and lueauty; lie 
looked a iitxn prince who, if appearances did not Mie him, 
would prove a worthy niler over hb eoinmimity'. There was a 
good deal that nerdefi ntiention at Spituk, for a certain mustU 
ness, mental as well OS tangible, seemed to have settled on the 
place. The prior must have been rather slack, and inclined to 
let things slide, pending the return from Lhasa of the rightful 
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lord, Tlim^ is b inoderii Gretk proverb ivJik^b ^ys : “ The ^ye 
ol tbe owrtcT is majiiire to the field.” The field Bt Spittifc uef- 
tainly could do with a little fertifiaeri Among tlie lomaSp the 
bursar vigour seemed ratljer the exception; and my 

Impression ol b service in the tempk was iioue Ujo favourable, 
for there wits a good deal of iruttleutiun, atways a sign of decay. 
Tliis Gompa must be rated only mediumly goudj it is much 
above the degenerate hoiuic^ like YurUp but falls equally far 
below the ided slate of Likbin 

We invited tlic bursar to supper : towurds sunset he urtlvedt 
but would touch not lung but a cup of toBj sinae^ as he told us, 
he never took anything oiler the midday iiieaL Ue was very 
strict in nbstaming from olruhul and aicat^ and protiounecd 
severe censure against those whu were acli-mdulgent In Lliese 
respects. Aecurding to him, most of tlm monastic houses in 
Ixadak had deteriorated nLorkedly of recent years: even Higdon, 
reputed to be of the purest observancej bad somewhat lowered 
its standard, while certain of the other Go in pas were falling 
into deplorable laxity and were simply vegetating* vdth hardly 
a thoiiglit to spore tor the Doctrine. In Til^et he declared things 
to an the whole p much better, Umugli even at Ids own 
iuiivcrsity of Drcptuig he considered that devotion needed 
rekindling^ There are nine LhousHml monks and sttudents 
there*” he said* but go any day into the temple and you will 
find it far from well attended,” Ou the other hand the Univer* 
sity of Sera, also near Lhasa* wn$ still a mode!* he thought, 
while Gandeiiy the third of tVie gTcat trio of Yellow-Hat 
llouficj^ at Liia^sap the standard was about average, Tlunre were, 
hiTwever* scores of excellent teaciicrs to he found scitltorcd over 
TibeL imi miller in the amaltcr moiinsterics* both Yellow and 
Red* than in the richest ones. 

Our newly-found friend was much amused by the story of the 
fierce god in the ehnpel to which we had been denied admittauce. 
This led on to a dbcussinn as to what really eonstituteft a 
DuridKisi and by what test, if any, he is to he reccgniicd. Any 
form nf inquisition into a mon^s private views is considered im¬ 
pious- Buddhlsttipna well as Hindtititm, has never lieen guilty- 
even its votaries have been least faithful to ita principles, 

of any attempt to ctiforec iinitorrnily by vitilcnce nr to place 
legal restriidlons u|Hifi the rfisc^jssion of any and every question i 
it has not tried to restiict thouglit or to discourage it on any 
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pleu ’whatsoever. Iiideed the duty of ^nibjectin^ the doclrines 
one piDfesses to the find tost cl^ rea]i^^tlon» b the advice given 
by every toaefaer, good Mid bad alike» There b no renj Know¬ 
ledge other than theteeUbntionof Lnithsatrendy immanent in the 
mind^ waiting to be unveiled as soon as the obsenring passions 
and self-delusions have been cleared away. Moreover, though 
reverence for the person of tlie teacher nans through the web 
of tradition like a central tbreadt it is not e^epeeted of the pupil 
tliat he shall blind himself to the fact of human deficiencies in 
his mastcf^s hfe* His private faults are not Empposed to impair 
the authority of liis leaching lor the disciplct or to diminish 
the lattcr^s obedience and devotion to the master- It is, how¬ 
ever, bad form for the latter ever to speak disparagingly of his 
master to otherSp Whatever he may noticci he mtL^t continue 
to treat him with ihe respect due to an inspirrii guide. In this 
matter the wordbjg of the books is emphatic and allows no 
loophole lor evasion- The Master-pupil fctatianship, in n 
regular Tradition* is ^iomethiog far transcending the actual 
personaUties conceiTied. Tiie chain is more important than any 
single link. If some ol the links are made of Imscr metal, it 
matters little, ptovided that thm'^ hold. Moreover a tman may 
have something infinitely precious to communicate iuid yet 
suffer from weakne^ss and even grave faults^ A professar of 
niatheuLaiics. need not be reckone<] less qunlifiiul for bis job by 
the fact that he drinks or is unfaithful to bis wife. An observed 
fault of character does nnt^ in the Tibetan*s upinioD, invalidate 
tbc truth of a xiiiin^:^ doctrine* wliieh* in spite of bis personal 
failings, he may be correctly transmitting fieecrding to the 
tradition which he has himself reeeived-^ Conversely, there 
may be flaws in the lessons impfirtod hy men of the highest 
private virtue; earc must at all times be cxercbicd againat lelting 
tlie scales be weighed down by irrelevant moral consideratiom. 

It must not be forgotten that ttie teaching h not presented 
tn tlie gum of a dogma to be accepted as of Faith, os might 
occur in a doctrine taking on the special ** rcHgious ** form: 
here the actual resdii/^ation of the doctrine by the pupil, is, for 
him^ the nltiroato authority. A doctrine is handed down 
tlirough the personal tooeber^ the Hoot-Lamn tus he is called; 
but Knowledge springs into being within tlie pupil himself, 

11c ye tamps unto yourselves/' the Buddha said repcate^hy. 
And to His eoiouti and beloved pupil Anaiida* He gave ttb 
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wammu:—**It iniglit happen^ Auimtia, that this thuught 
should be born in you: the \vord of the MjwrtisT is no we 

have no more a M&stern ll b not thus that j^u must think. 
The Doettirve and the discipline trhieh 1 have taught yuvtg these 
are your Master when 1 shall have disappeared.” 

The buTflar^a view on the touchstone for recogniiiDj^ a Budd¬ 
hist^ was summed up as follows i U the Refuge is present there 
is Buddhism: if the Refuge is absent there ia not Buddhism* 
The Refuge U a que^ion of understanding and of action baaed 
thereon. This ineamng must l^c grasped and experienced and 
all actions must conform to its spirit. Except in the Refuge 
seek no other way of Deliverance*” 

Tlie Refuge is a triple formula which has sometrnies* ijiappn>- 
priately« been described Ji» the ** Creed of Buddhism* It runs 
tluisi— 

I take Refnge in the Buddbu 
I take Refuge in the Doctrioe 
t take Refuge in the Church 

To these three Refuges there has been given the name of the 
Trinity of JBost Precious Things* The line one must follow 
in order to realize them^ is suggested by the following passagOt 
copied for me by my next teacher* the lama Cyattsaii of 
P^hiyangj whom I ahail introduce in a succeeding chapter* It 
b taken from the works of Dagpo TlJardj^, sumamed Gampopaf 
who was a pupil of Rciihbung* the dibiciple of Mila Bepa *— 

This t$ the lesson to be learned of how to go for refuge to the Three 
Most Pteeioin Things , * . ^ 

In tlic resd iMSon are contained six special lessons and five general 
ones* Fir^ of all* tlie special lessons contain three rennneiationa 
and three atleimnents. 

To start with* behold the three things to bo renomiiicd 

1 Having gone to the Buddha for refuge, do not worship the god* 
who err in the Roimd* 

2 Haring gmic to the Doctrine for refuge* do no injtiiy to livine 
creature*. 

a Haring gone to the Church for rcluge, do not form aesociatfons 
with heretics. 

Here are the three thing* to tw attained* For a* mueh as yon 
Attain them b conformily with the word of Buddha^ do without 
forgetfulDess and with revefcnce — 
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4 BetpcciMIf raise on high even n tnerr frjigmtiit of a sacred 
effigy. 

5 Tiavtog gone for refuge to the Doctrine, strive to hear, ponder 
and (ueditute the leupcrstive DoctTioe, The wiling, which 
ctuhtittes the Doctriue, even were it a tiny shred, raise 
reTemtly on high. 

G llaving gone for refuge to the Church, to it—the Cbiueh—that 
is to the followcra of Buddha, also show reverence. 

Associate with the friends of virtue j lastly ulso show respect 
to the yellow robe. 

Jlere follow the five ordinary precepts : —. 

T Even at the sacrifice of your life, do not nbiuidon tl>e Three 
Precious Things. 

li Even for a very important renson, do not seek any other 
uielhod. 

G Do not eat off periodic offeringe. 

■i Do not io^'ent another Refuge. 

5 In whatever direction you tnay be proceediug, worship its nre^ 
riding Buddha. 

A few eommenta on tliis passage may help to make it clearer. 
1 have compared it with n correspondiiig passage in the Zjttim'nt 
(" Stages in the Way *’) of Tsong Khapa, the most authoritative 
book of the Yellow Lamas, and which tiierefore repreaents a 
Mparate, though parallel, atrand of tratiUioti. The wording 
is almost the same, whidi makes one sup|H>se that both were 
based on the some original, probably an Indtan writer; for the 
reference to the monastic robe as “ yeJlow ** in the last of tlie 
*' three Attainments,** does not suggest a Ti1>ctan prototype, 
since the ordinary lamss* dress has usually been red. The 
Yellow monks wear yellow caps, but red rofaca like the of Iters. 
Id any case, tlic Yellow-Hat Order did not exist in the time of 
St. Gampopa, flie author of my quotation. But in Indian 
Buddhism, as in Ceylon and Siam and China to-«lay, clerical 
dress was yellow. 

The numbering of the various injunctions and their sub¬ 
divisions is typical of Tibetan doctrinal books. They delight iti 
numbered lists and it would lie possible, could a sheet of paper 
luege enough be found, to draw op a scheme of the whole develop¬ 
ment of a daetrine in all its ramifications, like a sort of family- 
tree. Tlie Lam rim, for instance, reads in parts more like a 
Government Whitc-Paper than an obstracl treatise, with its 
broad classifications, and then its clauses, its ridm, its listed 
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gTA<les ol knowteil^e: und Lhcre is never n inciap)ior> kflrdty 
even n sirnLlri break the severe eeonnmy of Us LaD|;iin^e. 
Tibetim saered writings are qIIeu volirnilnotJSp but Uiey are tlie 
reverse of dbciu^ive. Sometimes, indeed, they are eon true ted 
to such a point of pithy comieiisation ih^t^ without the help of 
^ n teacher, it would be difficult to extract any sense from their 
bare phraseology* The Lantern a} the Pal ft, by the great 
second Apostle of Tibet^ the Bengnli St. Atisha* oeenpics abcml 
ten small sheets uf wood-block printing; yet it contains the 
kernel of St^ Tsong Khapa^^ vast volume, tlie which 

WAS based on it: and liic Lunirtm itself, though so tong^ is far 
from diffuse; its every line is fraught with meaning, demanding 
unflagging eoncontration from tlie reader* 

To revert to tile Three Refuges—some of the phrases explain 
themselves and ask for no eomincnt, but a few might give rise 
no doubt as to their !^act sigiuflcanee 
^ The gods ir<Jjo rrr m the Round* They are one of the six 

classes of beings who share the Hound of Existence {See 
Chapter XI, page 151)* Though temporarily possessed of 
superior powers, they are our fellow^zreatures, subject to the 
same vicissitudes of birth and death as ourselves. To worship 
them is senseless and therefore idoiatrous. Hea] worship can 
only be paid to what is permanent and truly divine: that is, to 
the Buddha, apart from whos^^ fculi^tanee noUdttg in, Lliougli we 
know if not, hecauiie of the illusio]] of hidividual existence and 
t;hc duatistlc notions lo which it gives birth. Reabty and per- 
miuicnre can only belong to That which mntains withtn ftj^eSi 
Its own sufficient Cause and TJiat can only bo One, To offer re^l 
won hip to anything else Is idrtlatrj% though reverence of h 
qualified kind (that in ChrUtlan thcobgiod language was termed 
dnlia as distinct from htreia or true wonhip due to God alone) 
is offered to Saints and Heavenly Perssoimlities of inferior gradri;* 
who play the part of Teachers, Protectors and Intercnessors. This 
statement of doctrine is practically the same as that which has 
obtained in the Catholic Church since the Coimcil of Con¬ 
stantin op Ic;, which settled the controversy over the revering 
of images and the invocation of Saints. It is furthermore in- 
tcresting to note that all these faeaveniy Lama:^ and Divinities^ 
including the Bodhisats like Chenrezig, who fulfil tlm redemptive 
funetiun on behalf of alt ■mffering creatures^ are comprised iu 
the Third hlost Predous Thing—the Church, They eorrespond 
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in idea to tlie Churcli TriiiinjihatiU while the tamos ou earthy 
memUetii of the Order net up by itie lluddha, the authorized 
transmitters of His Troditmu, correapiUid to the Church llhitaut. 
This last remark disposes of the Sixth Special Leosou—the third 
of the Attainments—for it explains what is meant by the word 
“ Church to which we are bidden to show reverence. The con- 
cordance witli Christian doctrine here revealed, is a striking 
illustration of the common thread which, under many external 
differences of form and expression, runs through all traditional 
teachings. 

To return to the Benundatians:—^The second one, which 
orders us to avoid inflicting harm on other sentient beinga, is 
interpreted very strictly, and a man is considered to have fulfilted 
his duty in this matter, in proportion as he finds it possible to 
avoid occasions for inj.Llring even the lowliest creatures. Like 
many of the Jains in India to-dny, the ancient Buddhist monks 
swept their path as they walked, Icsl iliey might tread inadvert¬ 
ently on on insect, and tliey carried a filter so that the water 
they drank might Iw cleared of animalcules that would otherwise 
have been swallowed. One of the first things that a Gelugpa, or 
Yellow motik, must do on getting up in the mqming, is to anoint 
the soles of bis feet with spittle as a sign that he prays that any 
animals which be may trample uti by mistake, will be rcborai in 
the happy sphere of the Westem Paradise. 

The third renunciation Is op(:n to slight miscoustruetian. The 
word which, for lack of a better, I have translated as ** heretics,^* 
is given in the original Tibetan as .Vutcgpn, which Uteralty 
denotes a Brahmin devotee. It comes down from tlie early 
ccuQiries when regular debates used to take place between rival 
teachcra in India, There ore many tales of the discomUtrurc of 
the spokesmen of one or other party—^which party, depended 
on the sympathies of the teller; but there is also little evidence 
that religious emulation ever led to bigotry ; in this respeet the 
historical record of all the Indian schools of tlinught is singularly 
blameless, f discussed the point about Afutegpa several times 
with a lama, and as far as I cun tell, the passage means no more 
than that one should avoid associating constantly with people 
w'bo are likely to liy to lead otic astray ; it must never be read in 
the sen.w of authorizing an unfrienilly, stand-offish attitude even 
towards aggressive opponents of the Ehictrine. There is a slight 
ambiguity in the passage, and it is, I think, fair to admit that 
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thr mtrtUn^ js c^j^ibk of ]iibimt£i'firctHtit}ii^ It it tUe ujfareal 
thiii^ to a t^tamo remurk that 1 have eome across io atJ rny 
Bmldlit$t rradiug t hul in practice I have found no lama who 
used it as on excuse for intoleraivcc. 

Turning to ttie three things to t)e Attained, one notices that 
the Rrst proposition, the latter half of the second, and the third, 
are all coneemed with treating sacred oiijecLs witlj reverence— 
images, books and persons who have ttie right to wear the sacred 
colour. The most positive of tile Attaiiunepts is the first half 
of the second precept, which describes the process by which 
Knowledge is to He acquired. First one must listen to the 
I>octiine, then one must think it over in a rational sense, and 
finally realize it through tlie higher inteflect in Ueditation, 
Then only can it be spoken of os Known, 

*‘ The Writing which enshrines tlie Doctrine — that is, books 
or portions of books^is reverenced ahtiosl more thaw anything 
else by the Tibetans, They will not pack up their belongings 
for a journey without making ftitre that the books have the 
place of honour oit top and wilt not be crushed under everydft3" 
objecta* If it Tibetan is handed a fxjiok he wUl lay it on ids 
head, murniuring a prayer that he may be helped to profit by 
its wisdom, t remember one clay, at the (Jontpa of P^hiynng, 
when we were fitting oo the floor of our ceK talking to our ^end 
the tama Gyalban* tlint Dr^ IloAf, wlin had just finished looking 
up some refenenee in a o/ Paihofo^^ by Professor 

Koyd, happened to put his feet lightly on tSiis massive Idaet 
iciine^ Suddenly Gyulfcsaii noticed it and, atoppiug in the 
middle of his discourse, said in shoeked tjoues: Exetise me* 
you may not knoiv Stj but you are treading on a book I 
Dr^ Roui at oncie apuingized and Prafes^r Boyd^s precidiii 
volume waa duly picked up and laid in a place of safety, t 
thuik its learned author would have been surprised to hear of 
the honour done to his book by a tamn in far-off Tiliet^ an 
honour whieh it has probably never received from one of bi$ 
students in hb own fabonitory at home ! 

The five general iniuncttons call for little comment: the only 
one which h not quite citar is that which refers to periodic 
offerings- I fancy that it riicaiLs that those who devote them¬ 
selves to the religious calling, des^E^ve the alms of the faithful 
for their support, but I am not quite sure if I have read this 
sentence aright. 
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tJiie final rtsmark must ht hAdttd to this rommentafjr on Iher 
Refuge, Whiin a Titielan b about to inwke the Three 
Preeiaiis Thlog^, he usually precedes them with another Refuge 
phrase * — 

**-1 go fur Refuge to the Lama*’^ 

Tlie I^ina here referred to b not synonyinqu$ with the third 
Pfceious Things tlte Ghureh: it denotesi the disciple's private 
spintua) dinretor—his own Lama/’ or GurUt ub a Hindu would 
call Mm — through, whorn the Doctrine is tmiiamttted and in 
virtue of whose teaching the pupil is made an elTective portiei- 
patit ill the Tradition from the bcginniEig of time. In the Lama 
b seen persouiOed the Xeaehe? function, the highest that can 
conecived in ti»e Universe. To him boundless reverence, 
olieditucc and devotion ore enjoined and no Important rtep 
mui^t be taken unless preceded by hia ronnol aitlhorization* He 
is the symlx}) oi TraditioUt through which the Three Preeioua 
Things are revealed, # 

These explanations about the Refuge are the Irintg of several 
diseus5ious> On Lfmt first occasion at Spituk we naturally 
could only begin to approach the suhjeeL After talking for 
some time of tlie traits which denote tlie Buddhist, the lama 
Down, In bis tum^ addressed a fe\% inquiries to us about the 
teaching* ol Ghrurtianity* ** 1 have noticed that ChristiaDs, 

H5 a rule, iseciu indiflfpoit to the sufferings of animals* Not 
only do they nit eat meat freely, hut they dfi not seem to mind 
kiULrig oiiimals on the slightest provocation. Tell me, have 
they the nutliDrily of their Founder for thh? Dir) He really 
teach tlmt sentient creatures can be useti without restriction 
in the service of man and injure^l for any and every mutive? 

It is the one thing whlcli appears to me evil in what 1 know of 
ChristTunity.^^ 

Tlicrc is an tnstinci of loyalty in man which makes it repug¬ 
nant to him to run down his own countrymen before a foreigner; 
one feeb a strong impulse lo present the least untavmirabtc 
case. I belie VC that Christian Jty lias bcNjn one of the great 
traditional avenu<^ for the revelation of true D<Kd:rine, and 1 
tibo think thol the generiil idea of Charity as taught in the Gospel 
is utterly incompatible with tlie heart less exploHatiun of animate 
for sttpplyhig amij-s material wants* I deny that it is reason¬ 
able to practise Charity lowiirds oiicN fdlow-men^ and callous¬ 
ness towards one^a fdtow-ereatumf of the ammal world, acting 
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Uiidfrly towards tlic former and cnidly towards the ratter; 
llmn^h it must (ic confesKi'd that some quite sgintty jicop'le have 
attempted to justify such a policy. Tlic theory Ibmt <-reati)re» 
eoxlowed with any degree uf sensihiljly were created to be used 
Bt the uurestricted will and pleasure of one species^ singled out 
of the whole of creatiDEL, seems to make of the Creutor not n 
Cod, but. a fieud of imexampJed umlignancy. 1 can stdJ remem¬ 
ber at sehtiol, asking a master how the story of the dtiivruing 
of the Cadarene swine could be squared with the rest of the life 
of Our Ijord ; tJit lame explanation that I received shocked even 
niy boyish intelligence, Now at Spituk, I woulii gladly have 
given the lama Dawa a simple .statcmcui tlint Christ’s tpoehinj; 
on animals vfm us firecJ.se as he ex{icct<rd it bi he, and tiiut tlte 
dcplnrahle pract.iee of Citristians in this matter was simply o 
fulling away from tlie professed idea), 

Qut to a mon of the highest IntGllcctua) honesty Ukc Dawa. 
1 fdt it impossible to give any answ*er that suffered from bios; 
he and Iris fellow iamas showed such a freedom from all 
speciahpleading kendeneies whan di-^cussing the erudition of 
Uieir own Church, that anything oliort of an equal frankitess 
towards them would have Iwen raiik dishoncoty. I have been 
siirpri.'wd bow rare fahw? loyalty is among Tibetans; 1 have 
said rare, htit I must eonless that 1 cannot at this moment 
recall a single instance of facts being doctored, or evidence 
sdcctinJ. in order to show up their inslitirtiojis in an ex¬ 
cessively favourable light. It does not seem to tie one of 
I heir temptatioiis, for the latsis of their w'hole pliilosophy lies 
in the umloing of illusiou. Wliatevcr o.stmsible succesj is built 
on a groundwork of miarepreseutation, is for them ipso facto 
poisoned at the mot ; its fruits therefore, however sweet their 
temporary Qavotir, must in the long run prove to he bitter. 
There are liars for personal gain to be found in Tiliet os cls«^ 
where, but, in tbeii heart of hearts, tliey do not so often eheriih 
the lurking iielief that out of a deception of themselves or others, 
ultima lely happy eonsequences con somehow iw mmie to flow. 
This error U precluded even by a paiiial understanding of the 
doctrine of Ji'armnn. whicli b inexorable in declaring that as 
llu* .sowing, 00 shall be the eventual reaping. That is why the 
nature of the rdigiouH label ofTixcd to a person coutit.s for ratlier 
less among them than among ourselves : nominal conversion to 
Buddhism, based on injsufhelent reasons, is worthless and can 
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^>Tdy tura out disadvimtag^oijsly for the pemiu concernedj a? 
weh a 5 lor the Churdi. 

The attswer Umt I guvo to the lama’s question was roughly 
as follows “ In the recorded life of the Founder of Christiim- 
it>\ contauied in the four Gospels, it must be admitted that 
there are hardly any but the most passing allusions to aumiak. 
One can fiud two ur three passages which could he read in a 
favourable ^nse, for example, the sparrows, not one of which 
eon ‘ fail on the ground without your Father . * * aiid ‘ the 
lilies of the held but there b nothing that could not be ex¬ 
plained away as liehig merely a figure of speech*’^ It is therefore 
just to admit that in the Gospels the que^ioii of animab la 
practically not loiicbcd on and appears to be treated as a matter 
of no great urgency. It is my own persoual opinion \lmi tJic 
teaching of Christ, in regard to the cultivation of a generally 
merciful and loving outlook, is impossible to realise if it excludes 
animals. The Sermon on the Mount and the sermon of the 
Buddha in the Park of Gazelles ore, in their ethical teaching, 
singularly concordant* I readily gnint that the absence from 
the Gospel of any specific mentiDn of our duty towards animals 
seems a rather hig omissioD . 

If one considers later Christion writers, again one is forced to 
admit that, for the majority, tfie que^ition of animals hardly 
arose* More often it was token For granted that aniniiila were 
created printfunly for the direct service of man^ and that any 
kindness shown them was an act of ^upererogaiiarip The 
frequent use of disparaging ter^ns such as “ brute ** or “ beast 
suggests that animak possess no rights of their own. On ihe 
other hand, quite a number of sjunta, especially the early her- 
mita and, of course, St. Francis—but there are also many others 
—se em to have felt as tJie lorn ax i]o> that to Umil love is to de¬ 
nature it ftUogethcf* White belie^ung that these men represent 
the true spirit of Christ, ncverthele^ I should be exaggerating 
if I pretended that Ihcirs has been an average view* Cbri^stiun 
history boa, on the whole, shown a negative attitude on thig 
matter, and the awakening of conscience which has taken place 
in recent ttmcii^, is often treceable to influcnees which are nut 
specifically Christian, such as the hnmanitariiin mDvement l>orn 
of the French revolution, which was partly associated with reh* 
gioiis doubt, The salutary example of smaller Christiflii grouyis 
like the Society of Friends, has doubtless made iiQtable conlri* 
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butiws to uU Uujimiie cMiuseSf Lti iik^lniiii. We uwe 

it liU^gdy to tlieLr rultiieJicc that oar eouotryp to its laslimg glory» 
which out^hin^ th^t of idl its toote spectacular victories^ has 
playcfl the jHirt of a protagonist in many of the struggle^^ for the 
ftbolitlon of cruelties both towards men and amniats. 

Much cruelty to anlmaJs still e^ts^ and though tew English 
people would now tolerate intentional cruelty^ many still refuse 
to forego activities which indirectly result in cruelty. H any 
extenaian of Eurapean itifluenec in the Tibetan countries were 
to take place, it is to be feared that the thousauiis of wild 
unimals tliat now live uumolested in the ntighbourhood of the 
monasteries^ would beeojiie on inanediate target for the fur- 
hunter^ the cohcctor and the sportsman, 51 ore disastrous stilly 
their example would arouse the acquisitive Instincts of the local 
inhabiitants. To give one cixample, the tragedy of the Giant 
Panda Is a recent objcct-kssoUi This adorable ereature had 
been left in peace lor centuries until the exha^ijitive search for 
it^ organi/ed by a few ihoughlless travelleiit suggested to 
the native!i that thcjc was money to be made in attacking the 
Panda - with the result that in several localities it b already 
tlircatencd with extinclioni a disaster wliich the originnl col- 
IcctoTs might well have thoughl of* A similar fate is likely to 
overtake all the whd animak of Tibet if that country were to 
open Its gales to foreign influences. For though aeveral 
explorers tind dimbers who luive been privileged to enter Tibet 
hove commented with delight on the number and lameness of 
the animals which they have seen there, 1 suspect that were It 
not for the prohibition against shoo tin enforced by the Tibetan 
Covemmentf those aame travellers would have found it diiBeult 
to resist the temptation to collect trophie?* and to shoot “ for 
the pot,^* even at the cost of destroying for ever the idyllic 
conditions which they have praised. 

One other question was touched upon that evening, the ques^ 
tiofi of Peace* The fear ol war has held such a targe place in 
meu'S thoughts during recent years* and there hag been such 
perplexity of mind as to the duty both of Clirktiaiis and 
non-Christiaug In respect of bearing arms, that tlie chance of 
obtaining nn opinion from a Buddhist teacher of the highest 
authority was one not to be missed. The trend of Buddhktn hris, 
on the whole, been markedly more parifio than that of Chris¬ 
tianity; but there have been sehoots of thought* notably that 
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o[ Zen in Japan, which have accepted the theory that xvai 
ia justihabje Lu a good cause. A large Dumber of the warrior 
patriots at Japan professed this mihtant philosophy, though in 
other respects Iheb standpoint was not so widely seporuted from 
that of the lamas of Tibet. Even among the latter, there are 
differences of opinion; we know that several oi the monasteries 
of Kham played a big part in resisting the Chinese early in this 
century u-nd that the Lliasa Government’s forces were actually 
placed under the command ot a churchman, the Kalon XAma. 
Nevertheless tile views of the Spituk liursar are probably fairly 
representative of a large section of opinion. He expressed 
himself ns an out niid out supporter of non-violence. “ Who¬ 
ever wishes to act in conformity with the Betuge, the same is 
bound tu abstain from every sort of injnry towards sentient 
fellow-creatures whether by thought, word or deed. You cas- 
ncrl prcteiiil Lo go to war without trying to inffict injury. If you 
fight there is no Befuge^ Lt there is no Refuge, you arc not a 
Buddhbt." 

Those who, with our lama, share tlicse conclusious, recall 
the story of the Sakyas, the clan from which the Buddha 
Himself sprang, and who inhabited a territory in the foothills 
of I be Himalaya. News was brought to them of an imfiending 
ftlUck by a hostile tribe and it was debated anxiously w’hetlio- 
rt-siKtauee should lie offered or not. Eventually they dEcided 
thill, as followera of the Doctrine, they were debarred from 
iillcriiig armed rcristance, but must welcome the invadtirs as 
frietidi, so they threw down their arms. Pacillsts among us 
life sometimes apt to say that Peace is not only right, but will 
pay nutomaticaliy. The heart of the enemy will be diongcd 
and victory will rest wltli tbc nun-reaister. While nol denying 
that m many cases tbc example of returning good for evil may 
produce incalculable re.sults, such as a ivvulsiun of feeling in tlie 
Hggresaia, one cannot encourage tlie belief that such would be 
the result ns n matter of course, nor yet, as the lamas would add, 
uliow a faint appeal to potential self-interest to fog the issue 
and taint the motive. 

However, the Tibetans, not being scntimcntiUJsts, admit that 
I lie story of the Sakyas ends as it tnighl very well end in any 
riiuilar case-^very convinced pacifist must face this pcissi- 
billty : the enemy arrived and the Sakyas were massacred to a 
man, the gutters of their streets ran with blood and their race 
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WAS 111 u tied out Irom ui^uddiid^ Some peoplr may argue tbat 
tiie gacrtilc^ of the Sakyas was usi^less; but, viewed in relation 
to the [aw of Cause and £1Tect» the cham of consequencefi 
derived from their brave refusal to comprombe^ even if all 
memory of the deed should foil, would add Itself to the general 
store of merit on the Cosmie plane, tlie iLarwitin of the Uuivcrfte 
as a wliole* In additmiir as a recorded lusLorital aveut^ the 
slaughter of llw Sakyas might, by foree of example» affect 
ijinoy incijviduaJ Ki^rmiitis, To the Sakyas themselves tliere 
was no obvious profit; that is as it should be* Abo we must ever 
rein ember tliat their own. personalities were to be regarded os 
dissoluble^ it was idle for them to trouble their heads with 
hopes of reward, or reifrets* The Iniit of the Sakyas’" sacriflee 
was tiothing less than the Enlightcument and ultimate lil^cra- 
tion of all rreatures. 

Bidore we quitted Spituk the lama Dawn made US promise 
to return to him* He was most anxious not to lose touch with 
us. ** If yon have a doetrimd difficulty^ please put it in writ- 
so that I may have tdsure to think it over* And do come 
back after you have bofin to Himi/^ (We Imd told Iiim timt wc 
proposed to visit that oetobrated mouasteryd And Iw sure 
to tell me your impressions.” So he jspoke, Iwfure wo rode off 
across Ihc livd Jive sandy miles toivnrds Leh/ 

< Am Adtliliuiu] note rtti ihr ftihj«;l nt " Ihe Rclu^c '' may prm't Itdnfiil^ tii 
tilt %lu oipirtkn^ f;?tricttd fwiB 4 ft«- tbi» hm luibUthnt In 

Hae ffiniitiLi 11110 IDaji^lEih I ticalmiHl Icji fttmic. time nvn tiic ilioicif of 
nperiaUv ovt-r the Wu Ilf Ilir " (rtr the rhirtl 

4 ^iiac (he pirture tr m AV'o^env nimd* iloc* nol cdtrapqiniJ 0 * 

iim UuddJirit ciRiu;tr|Jiiou. lUc Indian ^iinl u&al. in^ni 

iQ^^cinhly Which h ffic piimiizie ui^ELlrti;^ cif tlac mn^ 

{tre^iE(m fftiDikci pcis$ilim diucof. Km ihb mnd tuKm (itiiii a <fmU3t 

DbjMiJiJii ill ihul h (lat wiKtIr litulif of r.hiiTcIi • incmhKT’t in onr ktiv 

*'•1 (he word, whctcaj ni the lltiddhid *eitnr il h TVf(tk:tc(J u> itic aiMcinhl^ ol 
Ucilkati.'d fKUr^ii^, (he liv the fluddlT^. anil tiiH m 

" UndiJidftttill «iid innilry. Ic i% Uht Otikir of ^nd ranl}h% 

lh.1i I mnltaiitjet cUy Lhlnl H^fugr. 

‘itmilacJi ihn wnml ai'fu^ h nrvt tn rrmiiUarc^ 31 ihc iiHgin^l ^^niakiU 
utinr tthntmm iTtlicLdii h^i i|u n^l tn^uhiltsit iu out 1 h.nc 

rctiilrtrd it by " Umirinr Inat thrt ltiotr be (^keo m ihc tt# the I rdlh 

i(Hrlf iinii n£>i merely ai« fortiiiii dcpresshKi;. Ancithcr niual iransbilacjm, whnh 
Icdi njiicJi u> II, U " Uu: Snrui i 4 (ju i» In tjjr itu£ iidiinrt id 

bring" |>rriip 4 .T lo «th cxiiTt^mr in atcrndfl-ncc with die inhm.nT pnMibititio 
HiJl drrcTininc loi It It* pnivifT " pub ** and ' Ijw taih Mm «r fuiuiml 
nf iKing* therefore hai nmniH 'Mliwh ran he dcpraH-il s ikwriHiH'^ 
IfiJi iiraUm iJic iheihoil id lu clfAlivc TCillortonS a!l ppparrnUv Nr^Kintr m^i* 
aw I .rrij.i:lled OIK in (tic Supreme KJmwkilge rd ihc Om, fttmjil and lliiivrml 
Morm. 
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Leh 

A BELT of wiJJows stjiniling in rather dry ground marks the 
outskirts of the city^ As we came to tiie bouses, our baggage 
aiiimaU turned o3 the road abruptly, Tlie ponies stepped over 
a wcHideu bar nt the base ol a gateway, and we followed, think¬ 
ing it must be some short out, and found ourselves all at ooee 
in the main bazaar, a broad and stately street flanked hy rows 
of immense pollntded poplars. The vista is closed by the pro¬ 
digious castle of Uie Ladak kings, it$ lower stories of Egyptian 
severity, while the upper ones ate pierced with larger windows 
leading out on to wooden balconies. The scale of the building 
b colossal, dwarfiag the rest of the town ■, though moat of 
it is unoeeupiud, it ts in n ttate d preservation. It is 
built at Die end of a rotiky spur, at the foot of which nesLlcs 
Leh. 

Immediately below tlic castle i* tile tnwque?—for there is a 
large Mussulman community—built in the usual Ladak style of 
architecture, l^nter on, it beenme one ol our regular pleasures 
to walk down to it at night and wait lor tlie muezzin's caJL Tlie 
first time that we happened to he there, standing in tlie darknesa 
of the unlighted street, we heard from the balcony of a house 
a tenor voice oI rare sweetness singing a melancholy rhapsody. 
The man now and then paused in hb sang and then Iwgan to 
sing again. His mellow notes floated out into the surrounding 
stilUxcsss he seemed to be expressing some deep joy that lay 
close to tears. In style hb songs reminded me of those of 
Greece, so that 1 at first suspected Turkish mfiuenee, for many 
Turkish traders come down from the north to Leh; but on 
inquiry the house proved to lictong to a Panjabi. 

Eventually he ceased; apdJLtound we lingered is the hope 
of hearing him sing again. A bell danged somewhere above 
our heads, then the Asan, or Coll to Prayer, resounded in 
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ringing tlirongb the mgbtj making knawn that: ** The^ 
b no God but God and Muhanimad b Ltie Prophet of God t 
God is greatest i It was the drst time that we iisd listened to 
these -wards; fell, lor the moment, tinder the speU of the 
directness and simplidty of the Bfnssnldian laith, which pro¬ 
claimed, in terms that clove like & sword, the unity of the 
Principle of elU Being and the dependence of all created beings 
upon Itj its Prime Cause. 

But thb is anticipating t on that hrst day, as we rode into the 
bazaar in the noon sunlight, we could overhear the remarks 
of the people. They must come from Lhasa." I hear them 
speaking the dialect of Tsang/' We passed through the crowd 
to the far side of the town, where we sought out a secluded 
lodging in a garden to which we had been directed : it belonged 
to a native Mussulman called Qhulam. We pitched our tent^, 
whilst our host, who proved to be the kindest and most atten- 
live imaginable, regaled n» with breadt a long untasted luxury, 
and tea prepared in the Turkish way^ with plent}^ of sugar 
formiDg a thick syrup, and scented with roses. Among teas 
it corresponds to our ofter-dinner coffee and is too sweet to be 
thirst-^uencMng. 

In Leh one can buy three binds of iest Turkmh, Tibetan a^vd 

Lepton the last-named is the denomination under which 
all brands intended to be brewed in the English manner are 
sold, whether they be the most expensive or really pockets sent 
out by the late owner of the j'acht ^'>iuirnrack- We had been 
in our garden only a few moments when Khaa Muluinuuad 
Din came to coll and invited us to a tea-part>' at his office, 
where we were to nicet the principal merchants of tiie town. 
There were two of these ; one was an old Mus&ulnian of sevent\’- 
five called Hadji Muhammad Siddiq, who traded with Lhasa and 
Gartok imd knew the former city well, a humorous and hearty 
old man with a large family—the second one was rUso a Lhasa 
merchiiut, a Ladakt Buddhist^ Nono Tonyod Sbo, quiet and 
couftiy; we used to see him almDsi: everj' day and we owe much 
to hi 3 kindnesa. They both asked us to their houses at once, so 
the next day was occupied entirely with -visits. 

The interior o( the better Ladaki house is usually extremely 
elegimt, with spacious chaml>eTs bordering on o courtyard, 
windows with translucent paper in fretwork frames after the 
Chinese fashion and attractive painted woodwork, on which 
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HoTftl and! drapoii motives ore lippliud with on almost endJe^ 
power of invention:. The eeilmgs are of ojw^aared poplar logs 
laid aeross the main Veanis» The furtiitEjrc does not dLSor in 
principle from tliat used l>y the peasants, except in its greater 
nahne^ and hner workmanship. There are ejirt^et^i Yarkandif 
Tibetan and im\ of all, ClunesCi divans round the w-allSi and 
painted ehest^ and Clipboards; apart from these there Is little 
else. Id the old Hadjis house there were also Turkish pipes. 
He and his family wore the usual costume of Tibet except for 
the head-dress which^ in liicLr eose^ was a turban or red fez. We 
Imve dnee heard the sad news of the Hadji^s death: it is sur^ 
prising, for he f^eemed hi such good lieatth. It is difficult to 
imagine Leh without bis merry presence. 

Nuno Tdnyodj thr other merrhanti possei^d a magniBoent 
liotaiet but his tn^te nppeared to have l>een affected by his 
journeys to Kashmir; in the midst of tnim5" beautiful things we 
saw much worthless pink* A cabinet contained, tor instance^ 
some lovch^ chased silver stands for teacups from Lhasa^ side 
by side with cheap KngUsb caxthtrTiwafe adorned in the style 
favoured by third-rate l^iUadie^ at the seaside. A painted tea- 
table, a perfect ^iicdmeUi stood side by side witL a paekiog^ 
COST stencilled with the name of Messrs, Brawn & Co>, ^mbay. 
Ajipalling moderntzed Yarkimd carpets swore louflly against, tlm 
sxjft te^dure, the warm hrownji and hlues of the Tibotan pro¬ 
ducts* It wtts a curious, untidy medley, an indication of the 
men fat coofudoti that follows interference with the trad^ 
itoiud sense. In fact Tonyod was a typical traDsiiion ease. In 
theory he was still a (aithfiil a<lhercnt of the old ways; when¬ 
ever he pronounced judgment on semething that fell within the 
scope of hifl kfiowledge, lie was a InuUless appraiw of quality, 
But in regard to noveltieSr hi^ standard was chaotic and he 
could tuleriae things that most of ns would have been ashamed 
to poesTOf and allowed them to dls^gurc his house. The 
symptoms were those of aesthetic indigestion. 

He showed us his treasures, not forgetting to serve delicious 
Tibetan tea and trays of dficil kemcLs and sugar-eatldy. He 
Imd a prodigious coUcctiou of teapots, magniftrent examples 
of the pilvcTsmltirs art, also teamip^tands^ one of which, 
made at Lhasa, waH 4 real mar\Tl. Later on we mk^ iiim 
if he would part with i!—it h quite in order to offer to buy 
things seen in a private house—but he said we could only have 
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it il lie first sent it to Lliju^a to lie copleil- hjiil alsci some 
line jewe]k £7 i>f gold Filigree set wiLli dioioe turqtioifiesp 
Strangely enough, the ceuirol of a m^gnitieeut peiidant 

wfLs oni^* a cheap piece of red that might have come ont of 

a Christmas cracker ;s but though this \xm rntrinsicaily iuiworthy 
of its settiagi the effect was not inartistic, 

Nona Tdnyod proved a kind frienil to us throughout our slay. 
He had all the poUslieil mamters oi the Lhasa-bred in oil Orte 
day he minted ua to lunch and served a kind of spirndL with 
meat cakes which we» as vegetarians» could not take^ and exceL 
lent chapuftis^ like huge muffins but of almost paper thiinurss. 
He started by apologizing that Ms cook had imlortunntely 
spoiled the dinner^, Not yet ladog accustoToed to Tibetan 
etiquettei I answered naively that to my taste, far from having 
sp<Mied it^ he had excelled in evm^ dish. No^'■ he said^ it 
is not good to-day/* We later discovered that it is good form 
to disparage the food that i#s set before a guest* This was always 
our host^s custom whan entertaining us; eventually we realized 
the position and made suitably ceremonious replies, Tiik 
custom has probably reached Tibet from Cbiun* 

The merchant hod a manager called Isb<5 Gyaltsan, a young 
man of energetic appearance, mnch more like a Tibetan than 
his mastert who was a typical Ladaki of mi seed lilood- Tlse 
manager looked after the Tibetan part of their business, whilif 
Tony Oil himoelf dealt with the Indian sick, Gyalb^on 

usually wore yeflow aliLrl^ which matched his fnee^ so that we 
called him the “ Yellow Man.^* Oecasianally he wnre vivid 
magentat which suited him eriually well—I envy those who have 
a cumplcfxion that enables them to vrear $o strong a c?oloiir. We 
were surprised that he Hboidd wear yd low, for he spent some 
months cadi year in Tibet and had, so he said, lived llierc 
witliout A break for fifteen years, and it is forhiddeii for any 
hut meml>crs of the clerical Order to he dothi-d m that colour. 
But 1 am of the derical Order,” he prtibc^fted, I was brought 
up as a novice at Tashilhtmpo and I still can stay there when¬ 
ever t like, though 1 have taken to trading/^ There qtc many 
siinlliir ca.iscj? in Tibet* He altiO wore his foil reared cap in n 
queer way^ with threfi of the flaps tucked in* out of stfjht, and 
Ofdy the left ear sticking up aii 3 iTOmctricaUy. It gave his face 
Et fieeutiariy comic ain again we a.^ked llic rii;aM>n lor this and 
were told; “ It is tlie privilege of anyone wlfco ho.^ served tea 
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tit’fore tlie tvo greut Lamas. As a luy I served the Panchhen 
Lama anti aow I always wear it tlms, for if I did not, peoide in 
the road might say to themselves' Wiat sort ol » man is this? ’ 
—now they know,” 

He told a story with great animation, and his face and hands 
helped to aot the part, so that one eould picture the whole scene. 
His description of an unworthy treasurer making off with the 
monastery plate to sell it on the quiet was a screaming farce- 
one could see tlie teapots being stuffed under his robe and the 
man slipping out to meet the foreign art dealer to dispose of his 
ill-gotten wares. Yet though be was so amusing, we never sow 
even the flicker ol a smile cross his face. He was a curious, 
self-sulhcient character, extremely concrete in outlook and of 
untiring imiustry in his work, for which he had a passion that 
had Little to du with the mere making of money. Rather did 
he treat trade as au adventure; he spent a Large part of'hit 
life in solitary expeditions with only his own picked servants, 
all pure Tibetanst for company, going flrst to Gartok to the 
great fair which takes place there every autumn, and then east¬ 
ward to Shigahre, Gyontse and Lhasa, a three months’ journey 
on horseback, 

He was just then organising a earavaxi of forty ponies with 
Yarkandi merchandise auch as carpets, green jade cupa nod felt 
rugs, also Indian cotton, to take to Lliasa, whence he would 
return with the precious hrick tea, grown in West Cltina, which 
the Tihetans in the remotest places love to drink in preference 
to more easily obtainable Indian-gruwn v'artctJes, Ceaseless 
t>nng up of bales continued all day long on Tdnyod’s veranda, 
while piles of saddles were ready stacked in the porch. The 
Yellow Man himself had not had hk taste upset like that of his 
employer. He was quite clear in his minii aliout the excellence 
of his own country’s customs and of the undesirability of ex¬ 
changing them for oun. All Ins private jjossesiuons were of the 
highest quality’, from his sturdy itorse splendidly capniifioned, 
with high peaked saddle and flue blue pile saddle-cloth, to his 
boots, riding-whip and other persortal objects. He had a 
critical eye for qtialily «f material and workmarnhip. His own 
servants were picket men from Shigatxc, a more vigorous and 
live I j' tjqic than the heavy, mild Lndaki.s, They were etuployed 
un<lcr a similar indenture to the one described in connexion with 
the boy T’hargya at Lachhen, that is to say, they earned pocket 
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moDcy* not hut were kept* fed, clotlicd And treated 

familiarly; il th^y married^ their families were also adopted 
into the houaeiiold. They appeared entirely contented and 
devoted to their semi-feudal employer. 

The Yellow Man had another amusing ehojacteristic- When¬ 
ever he fell excited* he would repeat the last word of a phrase 
many times at great iipeed* for empha$i5p He might be asked: 

you think this is an excessive price? ** Ko^ it is quite 
reasonabfa, not excessive at aJJ* at all, at all, at aUl at all * . 

Or he would say. To sell the ^red books to foreign colleeton 
is entiroiy unlawful unlawful* imlawfuh unlawful » « 

He and I became fast friends | he seemed to make the over^ 
ture^ Mon after we met* One day he explained himself, 
** You know, 1 loved you from the first moment^ becauiw* it is 
plain to me that you really love and understand our TibelAU 
customs and know how to do things just as if you were one ol 
ws*” 

Another friend in Leh* ol wiwae generous help we cannot 
speak too gratefully, waa a Christian called Joseph Cergan who, 
however I m spite of hb change of reiigiPUt had not attempted 
to liecome like a European, as is too often tJse ease with coQvei1:s. 
He was a man who truly deseix-ed the name of ChrUtian* for 
never have I come across anyone in wham the love ol Christ 
and tlie Imitittion of His life were more manifesto There was no 
attempt to slur over the inconvenient portions of Christb teach¬ 
ing; in him was seen the simplicity ol a chtM^ ride by aide with 
the wisdom of a eultivated, well-read mind. When vray young 
ha came into coni act with niissiDnafie^ and felt impelled to 
embrace the Christian faith. At that lime hb brotiier, in iin- 
Buddhist fashion* Imd ntlempled to bully hirrif ^Vfien Joseph 
reached the age of fnlL discretion* he decided tlmt so serious a 
step required to be taken with open eyes^ bo he proceeded to 
devote some years to a careful study of tlie ether two Traditions 
possible for him ^ namely« the Mussulman and the Buddhist, 
Alter three years he decided against the fir^t but it txmk him 
eight years fully to make up his mind about the second. His 
Christianity*, os may well be imagined, had liotEi justified itself 
and remained free from bitterness; for a man who so impartially 
tried to weigh tip altcmatives and to find out the jroad in them 
alt, was not of the stuff that bigots are made ol. We always 
spoke of him ns ^^Gergon the Translatorborrowing tlie term 
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from St. M^pa attd tUe oilier ^.-levajth-c^jitarj' importers of 
sacred books mto Tibett for Joseph too a man who only 
tried to impart to others a doctrine which lie had tirst practised 
hiinself. He had been oui-apkd (or years on Uic tremendous 
task of turning the Bible Into collotpiial Tibetan and had 
aciualty reached the end of St- John^s Cospel^ 

In tlie summer, when eatKVan^ from India and Turkbten 
enter or leave Leh almost dadji the scene in the bazaar is most 
picttircsque. Here can be seen tall, thin, bawk-no$ed Kashmiris 
in their unbecoming Eum-liidian ra»s. Across the way saunter 
some stocky BaJils in tlnck gtey-hro^vn homespuns and clo.se- 
fitting caps. Tall Turks, fair as EngJishmen, but with narrow 
slits of eyes and rather imlnteUigcnt faces, slalk about the 
market, clad in white shirts* sheepskm caps and high Coamck 
boots. Some of them add a Bolshevist touch in their drab 
Russian acmi-nniforms, probably exported from the factories 
of the Five Year Plan* Tlidr w'omen wear fbie orange or rose 
embrtiidered dresses and arc el&wly veiled, while their Laiiaki 
sisters move about freely. fur their position is high in society 
and stands in no need of pnotecticin, A few red-elooked lann^ 
are always to be seen and occasionally a tme Tibetan, or an 
Afghan youth of great l^cauty, with white skin and long eye¬ 
lashes and oval faisc, ati amorous prince from the brush of 
Persian Bdizad eome hack to Ufe*^ 

Huge yaks rummiite contentedly in the courts of the Turko- 
tnati caravanserrtLs, over w'iuch, like A shower of wool, floats the 
dinging white dowm of the poplars. The nveroge condition of 
the animals is quite good, but majiy ponies or mules employed on 
tong-distance traffic show the usual sore-marks from the hard 
pack-saddles, suffere<i during the protracted journey acro^ 
the Karakoram. I have heard that many animals fall from 
fatigue and are abandoned on the pas^^ there, where wolves 
put an end to their auilcrlDg^. The Turks are cxtreinely calloua 
and beqnently indjct cruelties out of sheer stllpidity^ 1 can'* 
not say that I have witnessed any cnieity in Lch itself, even 
from Turks, or heard an annual abused * so I lam prepared to 
believe that inscnsitivene&s, rather than actively sadistic in- 
stineifi, tfl responsible for the evil* 

* SOicc WTiibii! tliii diaaiytkiti I iwvc Ju^artl Uwi iht riiraiim Uilfir 

fiJjFii Tnrttttan fist* hcfn Hivpcnilccl f^kirini^ Uf dpiM^iiori fiani ifie noluhtfvlt 
GoTtTiiiiteni; vHJeh npw ilcjTQtnj^tn Uic pmvhiix nA Sinkismg 
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Tlie LadakJjii on the whole^ treat tJieir jmimAls weU snd in 
their fittitiide do not djfier from other TilKstans. The only 
form ol ill-usage that is eommon ojtioi]^ them is tlJ4^ 
of watohdo^JSx Host large bouses, and even fnonasleriei, 
one or more m^stilfs ebuizied up in kenndU by Ute eiitranee^ 
Olid never let loose^ &o that tbeir frtenilliii£sa hecomea perverted 
to the point of extreme ferocity. Wh^ jt strmiget approaches^ 
tiiey burk savagi^Jy and strain with all their might at their 
dmtna in a mad hupulse to fling themselves at his throat. 
Although all Tibetans are Ixirn dog-lovers, they Imvc come to 
treat tlie presence of a chained dog a$ a piece of household 
(iiriiiturc and ore no longer conscious of the cruelty involved- In 
ft peareftil country like Ladak, this practice is absurd as well as 
imkinch In parb of Tibet tliere might lie iconic excooe otv the 
score of defence again$l robhers, but even that is inadequate 
when otie remembera that the dog, if well trEiincd, could do its 
work just as well unchained. \Vc tried srteriil times to draw 
people^s nttentEon to this evil^ but without much efFeet. 

An over-simplified Interpretation of the tnjunction to avoid 
inflicting injury upon sentient creature!! tonietiimiig lea da to 
cruelty^ as when an ^njurc^d or incurahj^* sick animal is allowed 
to suffer, because no one wishes to shoulder the responsibility 
of putting it out of its pain» We were told that $onoetlmes w’hcn 
11 goat has to be abandoned in the mountain;! Lite herchnmn 
wits cut off fl horn to bring as evidence to the owncr^ but Ls 
c^uite unwilling to take the life of the animal first. At Qang- 
lok^ in Sikkim^ wc had been much distressed by the tlic sight of 
scores of pariah dogs, mangy ami underfed^ that infested tlie 
bocaor. People meant to l>c kind to them and fed them with 
scraps» but to put tbetn out of tiieir misery w'ould^ to the 
majority, have seemed imthinknbla^ 

We had occasion to discuss the ethics of killiti g in order to 
Sparc sufferitig, with our servanlH Norlm* who was an mtelligent 
and kindly miin and must be regarded m typicnl of his class. 
One day catnc ai^ross a smalt bJacb kitten in the bmiaar* whicli 
had an injuitMj paw as if someone^ possibly mmn mischievous 
hoy, bud given it a blow with a stoue. The poor little thmg 
took refuge m a shop, ruorung on three legs, so we inquired who 
waa the owner and the shopkeeper said, **Nn one owns St- If 
you want it, keep it by all means* We carried it to our tent 
in the garden and there Dr. Roaf examined it. He thought 
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that the limb Wins not fractured, bat it hod received tevcrc 
injur iea wiiicb mlgtit or might not be curable * It wa.s decided 
to try to treat it, putting the paw in plaster of Paris; but we 
also said that if the doctor later pronounced it a hopeless ease 
wc would kill it painlessly. Tliat would be a gr^t sin,*' 
said Norbn, I would never do that.” He much approved of 
the efforts to nurse it, but had they foiled, be would certainly 
have left the animal to its fate* while eontiiming to feed it. We 
endeavoured to eirplaln to huB our point of view* saying that 
after all the Buddha enjpmed the non-iullietion of suffering 
getieroUy, not only with relerenee to killing t but we failed to 
convince Norbu. One must renienihcr that thb eommoa atti¬ 
tude of Hindus and Buddhists towards compassionate kiiling* 
detivea from the same motive that debars Bjuropcans from 
relieving human suffering in extreme cases by iuflieting death. 
The fitor>' of the kitten has a happy ending, lor the injured paw 
was duly put in plotter« to the great interest of our landlord's 
son, a delightful boy called Aziz, who promifled to give the 
kitten a good home. It was solemnly adopted and given the 
name of Dolmn, the equiralcnt of our Mary, I have since 
heard that the limb healed up satisfactorily and that the kitten 
grew into a fine cat. 

From Xono Tonyod we managed to collect a good deal of lU’ 
larmatiOD about the local eraftsmen. The principal metal¬ 
worker of Ladak. who was the maker of miiny of the iic«t ex¬ 
amples in our friend's possearion, did not live close to the 
capita!, but in a village a couple of days' journey away, in 
a subsidiary' valley on tlie south side of the Indus. The place 
is called ChhUing, and one large family, probably including 
cousins and brothers as wdl as children of the mastcTt supplies 
most of the higb^cEass copper and silver work for aU Ladak. The 
master makes periodic visits to the eapital for a few weeks to 
take order? and carry out repairs- He luckily happened to be at 
Leh at the same time as ourselves and Tonyod took m round 
to a houae on the outskirts of the town where he was at work* 
He had up bi$ liiriuicc under a huge tree and was busy 
mending teapots* assisted by a ptipiL Later he came over to 
Tdnyod's house to discuss with tis the price of a new brass 
teapot. Several examples from his own hand were shown to ua, 
in every degree of elaboration* from one coveretj with silver 
applkpi^ to a plain copper one tinned insidet with a partieularty 
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fme dra^jOn lor a handle; its spout was mserted into the niouth 
of a tusked marine monster. We decided on one of the latter 
pattern as the proportions were the best and the price was very 
reasonable. Tiiis teapot reached me in 1938 and proved to be a 
masterpiece of the art of the hammer; it is reproduced opposite 
page 375, Tlie same smith was also asked whether he could 
mate a faithful copy of Tonyod’a best silver teacup-stand^ to 
save sending it as far as Lhasa for reproduction; but, alter 
thinking it over, he said that tliough he might possitdy muaage 
it, he was not sure: and it would necessitate the forging of a 
large number of special tools. The fact was that he was not 
keen on the commission; he was too honest to disguise his 
doubts as to whether his own skill could quite rise to the heights 
required for producing a replica of a work by a still greater 
master. 

Though the ChhiUng silversmith was so rcDowucd, it was 
generally admitted that for more hmeky jobs, such as jewellery 
and filigree, he was surpassed by a Moslem jeweller who lived 
in the city Itself and worked on a veranda, assisted by his 
young son. We paid him a visit, in company with Tdnyod, 
liaving seen one brilliant example of his work* a gold flJigres 
necklace witti turquoises. He showed us one or two minor 
tilings in the making and we noticed that the ivorkniansbtp 
fell far short of tlie standard of the necklace. It was only 
another example of these people's attitude—for good material, 
good workmanship; lor good workmanship, great care over the 
details of the design, and vfee verso. To them the material 
fnmiB a relatively high proportion of the price, while the work 
counts for little. Kverything is sold by wei^t; for gold so 
much, for silver so much, for copper so mudi. The time is 
not reckoned separately. 

We wished to purchase a couple of smalt tea-tables of carved 
and painted wood called chogise, Mono Tdnyod made us a 
present of an old one carved iu the Tllteton province of Purong 
near the source of the Satlej. For the other, he Indicated to 
ns the best woodworker in Leh, whose house was situated on 
tJie^ edge of the city, looking out across the forest of diortens 
which rtnes out of the surroimding sands. He was a large man 
of cheerful appearance, with verv little of the Tartar in his 
fealures. He CEimfi to iis in oui lioldmg od aciz« in 

□ne hand and a b^uik of wood m the other, ^hinb he had 
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hflstily carvel to show wtiat lit oould do- The momeni iFt 
csuAlit sight of liiiii wc cried; One of the Mnstejsingers of 
Nfiniberg I Tlie prii^e for a curv^eil and pierced folding tahJe, 
widi firagows and Infds^, come to about three pounds* c 
impressed on him dial tliere was no hurry^ and that be could 
take his time; one of our friends would post it to u% later- He 
also promised to see that no foreign paint was luied on iti but 
only the rcguhxr traditional materials. He said that he would 
up! carry out the attual painting himself, but would get a 
s{ieeiaUst in the colouring of furniture to do it, who Jived at 
SrIiu, a vilhige same six miles away* 

[t is instructive to note the distribution of the lemluig arlisis 
in Ladak. The thief woodcarver ami also the best lewcller 
lived in Leh itself. rk>nho. the silversmith with tlic greatest 
repwUtion. dwelt at Chhdiug. but Uic potter who^e wares were 
niOMt valui!<l belonged to the Likhir valley* Iflgsin, the leading 
pamter^ came from down the Indus^ while at Koiab^i where 
we had crossed the river four days short of LeU, lived the only 
man with nny reputation fur wearing rugit. Besides these there 
were many assistant craftsmen and paifilefTSf both lay and 
monastie* 

We were friven an introduction to anothw naerchant* this time 
a liorti native of Lha^a, who waa married to a Ladaki lady and 
lived out of the town in a oountTj^ houEc at Sabu. I rode out 
to p^y him a call across d stretch of desert which, being free 
from stonea nnd not too heavy goings gave the opportunity of 
nil eujoyobfe canter* The house, w hhdi was on the iraual plan 
with the fnmily apartments on the first llooff was approached 
through a courtyard in which three chained dogs, veritable hell¬ 
hounds (but made so by man^a folly), growled tJircateningly 
as I entered. 

The squire—for such a title seemed to fit him better than 
that of trader—received me hos^pitably and accepted my present 
and a white .^ratf, oRere^J in acccirdance with etiquette* I 
hnd chosen for him a silver ring with a cornelian; it had been 
designed to slip over a finger of normal size, but he hod great 
difficulty in discovering one thin enough to take it. He wm 
huge and burly, and surely one of the ugliest of meui he was 
dreased in a dirty old shirt and greasy gown, with high velvet 
hoots such as are affected by smart Lhasa society, ail smeared 
with mud. On hb head he wore a pulnted hut of violet dlk. 
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aJto 'm the ktest He was fougli of speech and hearty* 

*md lie certainly mightp but tor thu dothes, Stave as the 

typical squire in the days when Jnlm Hull was Jabn BulU He 
had two sons, eighteen and twelve years old re 3 peetivelj% both 
of them exe^dmgly bcautifiil and weU brought up. They 
waiti^d on me at table with the.grace of medieval esi^iiirea* bring¬ 
ing a basin and pouring water over my fingers from a ewer be- 
twetm the courses; and w^hen it was time to leave, they ran 
out to hold my stirrup. Our servjtnt Norbu was given food 
in the same room t he squatted in a corner and iJlteJTupt€^d the 
eojiversatioii wlien he tliought he had a Uitelul comment; to 
offer* After a pleasant afternoDn^s small taJk with the worthy 
squire, we returned to Leh, which wc reached at sundown , when 
a light breeze was rising alter the torrid heat ol the alteinoon. 
A soft linklhxg, as of e lfin bells* was wafted towards us; w'c 
found that it eame from tiny peals attaclicd to the pinnacles ot 
the riiortrtif. 

Next morning we had liordiy finished breakfast when -who 
should appear but the squire himself I Had we been more 
versed at that time in Tibetan cnstomsi we would have known 
that It is conventionaf to return a caU et the earliest possible 
opportunity. Luckily we fnanaged to behave as tijough we 
had been expecting Jikn all the time. “ Please sit down/* we 
said* ** the tea is nearly ready/—meanwhile handily wbijtper- 
tng to Nofhu to make the tea. While our gucsl drank ten we had 
A hreatbing space in which to cook lunch* -\etnaJly someone 
had to be sent post-haste to the market to buy bread and eggs, 
so that omelette^^ always ao handy in such emergencies, could 
be preparedn In a few minuies lunch, or rather brunch^ was 
served* to which ^ alter tlie polite sdiow ol refusal prescribed by 
custom, he did full juptice. When he had had fmongh of a didi, 
he passcii hb plate to his servant to polish off the leavings* 
At the end we gave him n stiff tot of tiie medidniil brajidyi so 
we felt that^ though nearly caught napping* we had not lalten 
short of Tibetan i^tandarrfs of hospitality, 

I must not take leave of Leh without mentioning yet another 
kind friend* the principal KashmiK o^ficcr of the province, who 
boro the title of Wazir. In former years, offidnk Iiiul been 
posted to La dak who regarded their stay there os hanishment 
among savagiss* which could only ha eomponM.ted tor liy doing 
as little work as possible and feathering tlielr tres^ts at the 
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expease of the inhabitants. However reprehensible this may 
sonnd morally, it actually worked out to the advantage of 
Ladak, for the institutions of the country were not tampered 
with throu^ over-zea], and the oflictals did not spend precious 
money upon " progresMve developments.*^ In circumstaneea 
where a district of intact enlbire happens to tall under the 
government of an Occidenialized suxeroin, the best cuie can 
wish for it, is that it should be treated with indifference and 
be preserved from the cooscientions and active, but unim- 
aginaUve, functionary. However, in our year, the office of 
Wazir had at lost been entmsted to a sympathetic and en¬ 
lightened official, a Hindu of the name of Bao Rattan Singh, 
who was doing much for the country in really useful directions, 
each as extending the plantations of trees so as to shade new 
sources of water. That is the greatest material service that can 
be rendered in a desert countiy', and has from time itnmemorio! 
been held to confer special merit on the man who tindertokcs 
it. Everyone bo whom we spoke paid an enthusiastic tribute 
to the iote^ty and justice of the present Wazir and contrasted 
him with his self-seeking predecessors. To us he was always 
most kind and encouraging, and took a great interest in oil our 
doings. 
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chapter XIX 


*• bere Aust Dotii Corrupt 

THE moft celebrated as well aa tlie largest of the Laduk 
monosteHes is th&t of Qimi, aitaated some thirty nules ftotii 
Lieh on tlie farther aide of the Indus. It was founded by one 
Stngtsati^ Raspa (“Ti^’s Den Cotton-clad whose remflui- 
festation the head Latnu of Himl, premier ecelesiastie of all 
Ladak, Ls held to be. The jiieseiit buitclings date from about 
three and a half centuries ago, having replaced an earlier 
foundation that was destroyed by a UndaUde. 

Hitni is rich, owning considerable estates in various ports of 
the countiyf its subordinate houacA are ntinterous both in the 
viemity and even as far adeld os Mnlbck, on tiie border. The 
names of five hundred ntonks are inscribed on its roll, It 
belongs to the Order called Orugpa which, liesidcs possessing 
Mverat iamaseries in Centrai and Western Tibet, can claim for 
its own almost the entire body of clergy in Bhutan. 

This monastery is considered to be one of the sights that must 
not be missed and most visitors to the province make an cxcur- 
aiou tiierc. We had come provided with a letter of iDtroduction 
to the abbot, since we imagined hLs home to be a scat of leom- 
mg, where it might be wortlt while staying for some time in 
order to study. The letter, wrapped in a silk scarf of the best 
qtiality, was despatched to him by messenger, together with our 
customary offering of five stones, among them art aquamarine. 
In a gilt of this sort, coins, or whatever else b tendered, should 
add up to on odd number, as an even one U deemed unludc)'. 

The bearer of the missive completed the journey from Leb to 
Himi and hack in an amasungly short time, having started 
homewards the very moment an answer was handed to him. 
This is typical of the Ladakb when they travel ; they pause as 
little as poRsiblt till tiicy have accomplished all their business 
and can relax freely. Their speed never fails to astonish 
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foMijjneis. The abbot’s Teplt, duly sitpied m EnglLsh “ Yours 
sincerely lias pa,” conveyed an Invitation to visit him as 
soon as possibk, fimot lie was on the point ot leading for a tour 
of the Uiiighlmuring province of Spiti. 

Tlie ride from Leli to the greal Gojnpa is sometimes taken 
in two stages; “ halt can be made at a half-way bouse, the 
Mussulman village of Shuahot. After crossing the Indus, which 
here splits into several dhnnnels, tile road follows the edge of 
p riverside strip of farmland for several miles, liefore entering 
the desert. A long and scorching tide lies ahead, over a tedious 
stretidi of sandy ground. The reflection of the sun’s rays from 
the dazxling sand is so fierce that fair-cotiiplexioncd iieopie aro 
welhadvised to mu: some kind of protective ointment Just as if 
they were crossing n snowdicid. If IhLs precaution is neglected, 
their faces may be severely blislored. 

The monastery itself lies concealed inside a narrow side-volley 
running down to the river from the south-west. Approached 
from Lclu it is not visible at allthe only indications of iti 
presence ore two long Muni walls flanking the two chief roads, 
the ieh road »ud the one leading along the Indus from the 
south-east, which converge towards the entrance of the glen. 
On nearing tlie point where the two menriongr meet at an angic, 
fields and a few tree* appear, framed lietween the rocky hill¬ 
sides, with a stream rushing merrily down the centre of the 
trough. Along the road stand numbers of cJioHenf of excep- 
lionol elegance, aome of which ate pierced by irate ways with 
ceilings lliat were formerly decorated in bright colours, but ore 
now hall perished; imdcr these pylons the track passes. SooD, 
the glen narrows still ftirther. and the view is blocked by a 
small wood; no big buildings arc risiblr anywhere, and it is 
hard to believe that so txtemive a place ran remain thus hidden. 
It undoubtedly merits its title of (lotHjxi, which meanji literally 
" a solitary place.” 

At length, after going past the houses of the village, ime 
arrives suddenly close under the monastery, which forms an 
impressive block of buildings nestling up against the side of 
the mountain. From its upper story projects a row of wooden 
gallHties of charming design, which give it an unusual lightness 
in contrast to the fortreaa-like severity of other Goiiipos, which 
are almost always situated on rugged eminences, out of which 
they seem to grow; this magnifies the apparent sire of the 
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lit]il<liDg5. wJiere^s in the case ol Umit its re^l proportions arc 
overNluadowetl by Llie tnouatabi towering above. 

Just under the barest terTtice tfiere h a smalt gucat^iioii&e, 
vith a pillared porticoj. tliat laces into a garden cricluscd 
between high walb> with a itrtp of grass down the middle and 
n row of poplars along each sidc^ As sioon as we arrived wc 
were met and conducted to this lodging by the diifagdzSil or 
bursar^ a ruther viUoinou^loaking old niofib dressed in grimy 
garments,. To do him iustiee, howeveF* be had arrajtged the 
httlr rest-houBe cosily^ with line brown and idim TiWtan eugs 
on mattresses along tlie platform under the porch, and a 
separate tea-table for each giirs;t« [le asked if we would cot 
mejit Olid driiit barley-beer or eh ban ^—his eyes light til up as 
he pronounced the word. ^Ve replied that wc would glarlly 
drink one cup each, and that we did not take meat. We ihen 
took our seats upon the dais* white food was ixiokcd and ser^^ed 
by our own men- The biir^r came and sat down lieside us, 
after directing that a hjg brass chhnwfj-pot, like a ptg witli a 
very long Up md a bd^ should Iw ?s^t before ns. We drained 
our rupB, and then there enstn^i a contest bcti\i^cn ns itmJ our 
host who did hh tic^t to refill them, while we resiiiledf covering 
the cups wjtli our hands. 

From Ihb it must not W jnipposed that the l^cer is very 
potent. The ch/iani; that wc tasted in Ladak seemed mild, 
ratlicr like a sourish ciders it is not a specially exciting drink, 
though acceptable after a parching ride over the desert in the 
noonday beat. The peasants keep it deliciously cool by storing 
it in red porous jars. It b said that on occasions of prolonged 
festivity people do get drunk on St; if iM>, a vast niimlxT of 
pints must be consumed, a much striinger brew llion 

the beer given to us U produced for special uccasionit. It h 
made by boiling harlcyKroms and then introduemg a fenrtent 
which is allowed to stand from three to five days. The reason 
why wc were so determiiied not to drink more than just the 
single cup, was because wc judged that the old toper would never 
leave ils la peace unli?£s wc impres-sed hini from the fir^t witli 
our firnmeas. Though he filled his own cup time and time again, 
it seemed to hurt him cruelly to think of all the good liijnor 
being wasted, while there were #itill more ihroafB down whkh 
to pour it. It is the sign of n confirmed drinker to derive in¬ 
ordinate satisfnetion from vicarious tippling. At length wi 
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were mble to pacify him ^ith the offer of some blockii of rhoco^ 
late, wiuch was fouxul to rank next to hcor in hi)! nilectiotis, to 
he went off Imppily, inviting' tlic party to celi ou the lord abbot 
in the morning. 

That day a small incident occurred which helps to throw light 
on a certain trait of the Ladaki character. We had ridden 
ahead of our liagpage, hut did not expect it to reach its destina¬ 
tion very long alter us, since exi»erience had sliown that the 
pony-drivers on loot eotild keep up with the riders extra¬ 
ordinarily well, in spite of the latter trottitig their hurses on 
favotirahle groiinrf. We were ratlicr annoyed therefore, when 
the transport did not turn up for several hours. So iiniisuai did 
this seem that we even liegnn to fee! a little anxious; but 
eventually the men appeared, looking fresh and unhurried, so 
w'c asked them somewhat sharply to explain the delay. They 
frankly admitted ihal they had lain down to have a good sleep; 
though they knew tliey had dune wrong and were liable to ■ 
scolding, and even to soma loss of pay, they did not try to make 
excuses. This is very tyjiical; these people hardly know how 
to Ue. An offlcial subsequently related to us that when any 
small olTettce is cominltted, it is only necessary to question the 
suspects in order to cUcit a trudiful version with full details. 
There is no rcgiilitrly organised coustnhulary in I^adiik, though 
the Waiir, in addition to hts oUurr offires, bolds police rank. 
Apparently' it is thought that luuong such an linnest and law- 
abiding population, the police having no crime to repress, could 
only pass their time in creating it 1 " For by the loiw is the 
knowledge of sin.” Bow this storj' would have delighted 
Kropotkin, 

Our first contact with TTimJ did not seem too promising, nor 
was a walk round the monastery reaxiruring. The whole area 
was polluted, and the ait whs charged with nauseating smells 
which, owing to the place being so shut iu, never drifted away. 
We had iieen warned in Ivth tlmt the water was iiable to produce 
a form of dtnrrhma like n minor dyEenlery: but it is just as 
likely that it is not so much the water itself, as the iittb-mfected 
dust, which causes the troiibfe. By walking to a point well 
above the monastic settlement, water can Iw drawn where tliere 
Is no reason fordotihtlng its purity; wherras it is hardly possible 
to avoid eousuming a certain amount of foul dust wilii one's 
food. Naturally any water drawn from below the tnhabitef^ 
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area itiijyl lie regarded os the most demgerous of aJt. 

In the rest-boQse a visitors' book ja kept in ^'hich foreigners 
are asked to inseribe their names. Our immediate predecessors 
had written ; ** Wc are much disappointed ut the degraded state 
of Lamaism,^' As wc were still feeling the cliitioti of our recent 
visit to Idkhir, wc felt it only just to append a note to the effect 
that, tfiough they could nnt lie lilamcd for Lhcir harslt criticisms 
if they hail only \'t$ited Ilimi, it was, nevcrthcJfHa, unfair to 
gciuir^bse almut the condition of a whole Church on the strenuftll 
of a single bad experience- Wc mentioned that other places 
were known to us where, on the contrary, good onlcr, clnudi' 
nciis and a true devoiiuna! spirit reigned- 

After a night lying on line pile earpctii—surely t!ie most rest* 
fid of all couches—wc made ready for tlie visit to the Lama hint- 
self. Passing tJirnugh ii vast iittd stately etjtirtyard, where 
several ferocious dogs struggled, hiiwlmg, nt their chains, we 
mouDteil a stairntse to the upfier story, holding our noses to 
keep out the stench of a leaky dmini and were ushered info a 
loftj' ehamlier, magnifii?cntly painted with floral designs, carried 
out with the utmost delicHcy and taste- Tlie staring white dial 
of a huge post-ollice clock diBflgured tlie farther wall, white the 
floor was strewn with a litter of pafjerB, lioxes, small mechunieal 
toys and [iajiielea.s junk, out of the miiist of which, like a reef 
half-siihitiergeij hy the oncoming iirie, ro.ee a platform on which 
the prelate was sitting, while a tsecretary and the ofd bursar 
stood by and assisted him with correspondence. 

The man himself was a heavy, inscruiitivc-looktng person, from 
whojie coiintensnee any traces of leaniiiig or intclUgenee, if he 
ever jKiascssed them, had long since faded- He signed to i« to 
sit down before him and welcomed u.s with a string of inane 
banalities, wliich made iw feel every' mument more depressed 
and uncomfnrtahle, and we keenly regretted having sent that 
beautiful ntiunmarincl 

We spent the rest of the morning in a tour of the temples, 
which are of great sire and mngniilceiu'e, or rothcr werei for the 
state of the Interior is enough to break the heart of any art- 
lover. Massive limss-studded doors, with basses cost in the 
form of wreathed drAgons, gave admittance to the three main 
halts flf worship, which opened on to the central roiirtvarfl. 
Tlicy were crowded 1o Ihe eellins with works of art, in varinus 
stages of disrnlpgrsitioti. MarvelJoini |raintmgs, executwl when 
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tile Art wit» at iLi acme of creative power, had once IjtMSci the 
entire wall-space. Fairly large expanses still kept their rieli 
colouring, though the colours were mcllDwed by time to a cer¬ 
tain sombreness which did not detract from their lieauly. But 
elsewhere, the plaster had cracked and flaked oil badly, expose 
ing the rubble-masonry beneath. Here the lace of a Bodhisat, 
his finely chiselled features still composed under the impene¬ 
trable c^m of Knowledge, looked out on us, though his body 
liad oU but crumbled away. There we saw a torso, there a pair 
of Inmds that still made the gesture that bespeaks mercy. In 
a comer we discoA'cred piles of books, volumes uimn volumes, 
wood-block prints and manuscripts, all jumbled togetlier, their 
loose leaves in hopeless confusiou ; who could tell what wisdom 
was on its way to obUviou r Passing along a side-able, we came 
upon a stack of t'hankos, some tied up and others holf-anrolledt 
all cracked, lorn and thick with dust, The piety of generations 
had turned tliiui into one vast treasure-house; on every side 
were to be found scrolls, Cliinese embroideries, statues, and a 
throne covered with exquisite flowers that we toot for Persian 
lacquer, but which may have been Kashmiri work, the gift of 
some former ruler. 

to a small upper room, ns if a sharp contrast were needed 
to point the sad lesson, wc discovered a wonderful set of 
t’hitnlros, a riot of figures, birds and halos, which sent out 
iimiinoits streamers tlmt glowed like rainbows, all still in perfect 
prescjvatinn; also a collectiDn of books, equally well cored for. 
Some of the volumes were bound between thick Itoiirds, with 
st'cncs in relief; the tmderaides were of gold lacquer, on which 
line-patterns were troced with a finesse that might have been 
Japanese. How this one comer come to escape the general dirt 
and untidiness was a myaleiy; it was probably due to an 
accidentally happy choke of sacriatan. There was a separate 
keeper for each temple; thej' one and all loudly claimed a tip 
under tlie A’ery no:ie of the Buddlia, This was verity the 
abomination of desolation standing in the lioly places. 

tVe wondered if any of the treasures would survive; in that 
climate the process of decay is alow, and a little (imdy enerigy 
tniglit result in cleaning up the place and restoring some, at 
least, of iU ondcnl glory. Bui with oueh a governor in 
charge the iHitlmik seemed almost hopeless, for the community 
had bceonie utterly i1emorali»ed, “ Fmh !;ti»ketli from the 
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as they my m my own country of Girteee, I was told 
tliiit a certoiEi sum was uac€ by Uie ilaliaraja of Kashmir 
lor repairs to llimi; but there were no signs of recent restoration 
to be seen^ Unless a miracle happens# 1 tear that Himi and 
its treasures will soon have to be written aS on the debit side 
of history- 

In the aitemoon we received another summnns to the presence 
of the lord Raspa; reluct antly w^e ro-aseeniied to liJs apart¬ 
ment* where tea was swerved. At the Lanm^s right hand was 
phiced another low platform on which sat an aged and decrepit 
priest# with one walJ-eye which intensified his look ol dotage, 
yet he was evidently a man of some ronkt for a silver-mounted 
eup stood on the little tabic in. front of him# which attendants 
refilled at intervals. No further notice was taken of him# 
however, but a number of Eurapean volume* were produced 
lor our inspection# cliiedy books of travel or albums of piiotCH 
grnpiis. The abbot signed to us to approach^ and rapidly 
turning over the pages, stopped at one which showed a photo^ 
graph of himself seated under some trees# together with the 
late ** Bajfl of Ladak. father of the present holder of the 
courtesy title. He pointed to the picture of the former Baja# 
and then suddenly turned with a emious gloating look towards 
the miserable old man on Ins rights That^s the same man#'^ 
he fiaid. We felt a wave of horrified pity sweep over m. Could 
that dried-up half-wit really he the Unea! deaceiidunt of the 
talented dynasty whidi had reigned in the far west of Tibet for 
so many centuries and had covered the eoimtry with the monu- 
mcnis of its marvellous culture? Truly nil is vanity and a 
striving after wind. One generation goeth anti another genera¬ 
tion eormrth; and- 

Can you get rae any stamps of thta country ? broke in the 
voice of the abbot# while his finger pointed to the title Czeebo- 
Slovfikta ” at the top of a page in a small stamp atbum. 

This thing isn't working# can you mend it? ” A broken 
bicycle bell was handed to us. 

“ Could you please traniilnte this set of instructions into 
Tibetan and write them down ? This time it was the secre¬ 
tary who handed me an old dr^'-cell batterj-p with esplimations 
for re-charging attached. 

Borrowing Sir Charles Bell's dictionarv', which they happened 
to have, I tried to moke a paraphrase^ ingeniously dodging 
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unfamiliar twhnical terms. Finally an oJil catalogue of the 
Bombay Branch of the Army and Navy Stores was brought 
out and we wete uU kept busy trying to flrnl tiescriptions and 
prices for various small mac bind. The amnssing of gadgets 
was evidently a ruling passion with the abbot of Hlmi; this 
cbaiactemtic ol his was even remarked un hy De Filippi 
years before. His room was full of knick-knacks, none of 
thtm in working order. As soon as we liad dealt with one 
problem to the best of our ability, be produced another and it 
was apparent that this was to go un the whole afternoon. ^V'e 
felt tliat if vre stayed much longer in tliis lunatic atmosphere 
We might ourselves go craw, so after a hurried wliispcr of eon- 
Buliatlon, one of ws deflected the ucjct pruflered gadget with a 
desperate parry nml we all three rose and bowed our fare wells 
Bii briefly as Tilietau etiquette would alluw, and filed into the 
outer air. But even that sctined to he pervaded with a minstiia 
of mouldy decay. After leaving HLmi u [idl day pas-sed Iwfore 
the nightmare atmosphere created by the eight of the old Raja 
could be shaken off. 

The visit to Himi made us feel very downcast and we grudged 
e\'cry minute that had to be spent in the neigliboUThood. 
Nevertheless it was too lotc lo continue our journey the same 
day» so wc had to sleep mie more night there before we could 
shake its dual from our feet. The old Lmrear, who, gnm as he 
was, did bis Iwat to l>« hospitnbic, gave us a supply of rice, 
butter and tea for the road. It vta^ our intention not to return 
to IjcH by tlic fumic truck, but to penetrate beyond tJie iiattnk 
range by an 18,000 foot pass, the Chang ba or North Pass. 

Apart from ibc interest of seeing new* countrj', we wished to 
call on imothcf important Lamu, the Abbot of Sgang-Ngoii 
trofiipu, which is .^tuiitrd not verj' far from Leh, at P’Myang. 
Later on tve sjwnt n s'vry happy lime lliere. This dignitarj', 
who ruled over Yiiru and a number of minor ilependcncies in 
addition to P'liiyong, was believed to be staying at the distant 
(rompa of Satsuku] two days beyond the Chang La, He 
enjoyed a reputntinn for holiness which, after seeing Himi, we 
might have doubted, but for the fact that Khan lilubatnmad 
Din tUmsclf Lad dcscrllicd him aa a sincere. God-fearing man. 
There is none whose crrtifii'ete of godliness could Iw more safely 
relied on than tliat of the Khan. If be used the term “ God¬ 
fearing ’’ it was because he himself knew what that meant. 


"HviiKKK UUtsT t>0 I II 

There used to he a bridge over the Iiidua just below Himi, 
blit it hud broken down under a flood end had to make 
a long detour south-east and then return along the other bank| 
before we could strike o3 towards the north-east into the 
cultivated valley of Chimrei dominated by the village and 
monastery of that name. Further up the vaLleyt at the foot of 
a branch valley leading to the pass, lay the pleasant village and 
camping-ground of Sokli, where wc stayed the night; we were 
received in friendly fashion by a small landowner, a friend of 
our servant Norhu* 

The Tnorning appointed for the nsccnt of the Chang La 
dawnciJ stormily; we had hardly parsed the Usl of the crops 
when showers of rain+ turning to sleet and snow higher lip. 
made us dismount, shivering^ to warm oursrdves by walking. 
Fortunately the ^rm did not jajsi as long as we ffurcii; by the 
time we had ndranecil well up tlie torrent valleyt the sun began 
to break through fitfully. .4fter some time we crossed an nlp^ 
with scanty- pasture, in which some specially Tuagnificent black 
yaks w^re grazing, and wc saw the dual slopes close aliead. It 
was gratifying to note that we might have been walking at sen 
level for all the effect that altitude made on us.. It was evident 
that our jiccllmatkation in Sikkim had been thorough. 

JiLst abort of the crest of tlie pass there were many flowers 
giM’iwing among the stones. It was a joy to see the AlpiUca again 
after ISO long: tliefe ivere yellow Weli^li fioppiea—rather a sur¬ 
prise-' I n ptnkisli mauve pyre thrum creeping close to the ground 
and muuve rieiphiniums with heavy blooms, tlie same kind that 
we hod found in lOiia ok Btivo PargjniL In addition there were 
nettles, of a kind new to os, whieh, as Norbu rcmtiuled us, had 
been tlie fo<Hl of St. MiU llvpa. 

The story is a fomnuji one. The saint had liecn spending 
scvenil months io a favourite cave of hb, called ** While Roefa 
Horn’s Tooth/^ His principal food consisted of nettles, which 
grew round the on trance to his retreat and which he boiled in 
an earthenware pot. One da>v weakened by fasting during an 
imusually prolracted meditatiou, he slipped and foil oa the 
tlircshidd and broke the handle of his pitcher, which went roll* 
ing ili>wn the lulL It was smashed I0 bits; hut the accumuleteti 
layers of residue from the nettles come out ns a single greenbb 
pot'shaped block. This episode forms the theme of one of 
Milams beat-known poems 
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In the same monicnt I had n pot nod have otie no moTe. 

This cs-ample shows the whole law of the impetmananoe of 
things. 

Qiielly it fhowi what b the state of mah. 

If this b certain, the hennit MIIAj 
S haU strive to Txieditotc without distmetiarL, 

The desimbie pot that eoiLtmiicd my wemitbi 
In the very hour wiien H b hraOten, becomes my te^ichep- 
Tbb lesson of the fatefo) Lmpemianence of things is a great 
wonder- 

The crest of Uw: Chnng La is marked by a cairn odoniod with 
ikorna of cattle and flags- It is customary in Tibot^ cm reaching 
the top of a pass, to oast a stone on the cairn and call out: So* 
Stf, IIiD^ sof Ufa gyi^iof De i^humche p^hdml wlncli means 
no I ho 1 ho 1 The Gods nonquer, tiie devils lu-e ikfealcd I 
Truvellcfs In the Him (tiny a shoulil learn the formula and say 
it citherr wlien crossing o pass or a bridge^ They will find it 
IS help in gaining popnlority with their porters ! 

The locality aboimds in niarmotSi which are very tame- On the 
way linck, when die weather was sunny, many of these 
tive antimihi vvene to be seen lying stretched out on t>uulders» 
basking in ihc warmth. Some way beyond Uic pass was a gotid^ 
hut cold, Cftmiiing'ground near a lake, the resort of many water- 
binhs* Near by there was a hut where fuel and food were stored 
by Govcmtnctit order, for tlie use of caravam arriving from 
Turkbtan. The Inel of the country is dried dung, as in most 
piirts of Tsljct, 1\ amnulders like peat and dties not fftnell 
pleasant: a pair of bellows is a help when tending the fire, 
otherwise frcquenl blowing is neces3ar>% 

On tlilj^ route we came across several encampments of 
Cfujrt^puj (Northerners), noniada from the Chang T'haug, the 
vast grassy tract wluch runs acro^w the north of Tibet, south 
of the Gobi desert, all the way to the edge of China. They nne 
an i.inkempt, wild-looking people, extremely Mongoloid in v.mtt 
their appeaniLnc^ contrasts markedly w^itJs the rather girlish 
loi>ks of the Ladakis, whicli so many of them dcrit^e frora the 
other ^ide uf their ancostryp In tlrr.^ the Clian^put differ little 
from TilietArui* Their file h pii^toraJi hut Jlicy occtuacmafly 
the passes to trade In valt^ 

The sparsely cultivated valleys on the farther side of the Chung 
La, which lie hetweeii the Lndak and Pan gong ranges, are 
w'atercKl by streams which flow into the Shy ok* Hiding about 
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eight mUea aloJig tltc nearest valkjr, we reudieil Ji ]>rHee whiefa 
WQ3 Tuarked liy a number of umtsttsUy large and clearly chbelted 
Afani ittsetiptions os the rocks. Tlicre the ways branched, one 
leading up a side vaiky tovvoids otir own objective, tlie village 
of Satsukul, wliik Die other would have brought us out near 
the huge lake, Paagotig Tslio, wlticti, howevea-, wc lud no 
time to visit. The spot where the ways divide is called 
T’hangtse and is famed for its cross and carved inscription 
in ancient SjTioc, recording the journey of on old Xestorian 
Christian. 

The tracing of connexions between different cultures is the 
special delight of archaeologists and some of them have not ficen 
slow to discover Christian influences in the ritual and heliela of 
the Lomas. Sneh pciints of likeness are usually brought to uue*s 
attention in a tone that suggests Now we've caught them i 
TlievTc not even original I ” One hardly ever opens an English 
book on Tibet which does not make some allusion to this (jucs- 
tion of borrowing from other traditional forms, as tf that were 
necessarily a weakness. The prejudice ui favour of unalterable 
adherence to eorUer practice, as agoiiisl a policy of assimilation 
of extraneous elements that can he adapted to tlje service of 
the Doetrine, is closely bound np witli the Protestant, as against 
llic Cathulic, view of Mstory. The theory that the Eeformation 
mocked a repudiation of heathenish impo^tions and a return 
to primitive Christinnity, becomes a measure to lie applied to 
alt religious annals Lhrougliout the world, giving rise to all sorts 
of false analogies and fanciful conduaions. Naturally, each case 
must bo examined on its merits; but the enunciation of a 
principle based on the antithesis of primitive purity " ond 
*' foreign accretion is to l»e deprecated. The same argument 
may be applied to Christianity also. 

The Satsokul volley^ which lies at on altitude of 13.S00 feet, 
consists largely of samfy desert with a few restricted areas where 
barley' enn be grown. There ora also small willows and A species 
of pea, quite pleasant in flavour, with flmvers resembling those 
of a diminutive broaddiean. Along the streams there are 
marfliy patches, which.In the niotilb of August are spangled with 
little Bowers of brighf gold, having one larger lip-like petal 
bearing a block mark. The peasants^ houses arc not the ample 
nnd artistic structures of the Indus valley, hut are markedly 
poorer: it is evident that one is nearing the limit where it is 
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proBtable to try Lo inuiitaiii Iiunmit life. The [>evp1r eke out 
& Living under severe eUmutiv ditficulLies; and they sho'W the 
effects of hard conditions in their lees gtiod physitjne and Jower 
average of inteUigmcc, and by the IrequenL mrideticc of bodily 
ur mental deformity. 

Hie Gompa itself stands out in tlie opetit tiot on the customary 
eminence. It accommodates alMut thirty tniinks; but it must 
be fairly prosperous since we saw an extra wing nctnafty in 
course of erection. At the moment of our arrival the whole 
village was gathered in tlie court^’ard ; loaded pomes and riding 
horses stood by the gate, while titere was a constant coming and 
going suclt as foreshadowed a mave of .some sdtL On inquiry, 
we learned that the abbot whotu we had ridden so for to visit, 
was on the point of ehtdtng ns by departing to an even more dis¬ 
tant spot, to which there would !« no time to follow him. 
Before we could collect onr wits, we found ourselves hustled into 
his presence, in a room crowdcfi with chattering peasants. The 
Lama, an elderly tu$ui with a kindly' smile, was standing up, 
ready to set out. Though wc attempted to explain the purpose 
of onr journey from Lch, we really only hud time for a mere 
exchange of farmidities. A few moments later, he passed from 
the room and, donning a helrnct-likc mitre, mounted and dis¬ 
appeared down the valley, lollow'ed by liis train, to the sound 
of the drum. 

We were left a trifle bewildered by Uit alirtiptness of the 
good Luma’s disappearance, and nut ji little damped at having 
ridden so far in vain. It would indeed have been more in 
aeeonl with the haluts of the country' for him to have postponed 
his journey. Such on aiteration of plan counts for no tiling 
in a Land whore time is no object and wliere people travel 
fur days and days on horseback. For Mm to have waited a 
little would really have been a more natiirul action, and polite- 
ness demanded it. However, later on we Icametl that the 
ablxit, who was also reputed to Iw rntber impiilBive, did 
not entertain a very high opinion of Europeans, owing to 
on nnfortimate encounter when he was in residence at bis 
otiicr convent of Yitru. on the main road from Srinasar to 
Leh. 

The story told us was as follows, for ita accuracy I cannot 
vouch:— 

A traveller came along one day who was seeking nrehnoo* 
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iDfko] treasures, «j]d who iiad, up tjU tliew, been very succesiful 
Id iDclucing uDscmpiiluus cuslodisj^s ta part with monjurtk 
jtroperty* There were some nnLtijued at Vuru which he ftlso 
coveted, so he made bd offer. Ou being refusL'ti by Uie abbot 
tlie man became more pressing. After repeateti efforts at con- 
vincing tlve would-be pundiajser that the sacred properly was 
Qot for sale, thesimpte-minded old abbot thought that he might 
make his peace by offering the gift of some lieUdous tea. It 
seems that the collector was so chagrined at his failure to obtain 
his curios that he tlircw the tea away in a rage. 

We were tired after our fnillless journey, so we spent the 
next djiy resting, except for a visit to tlie niouustery. It proved 
to lie devoid of artistic interest, The th^agdzSti, who exercised 
his htmncial office in alt the monastic hou!»es under that abbot, 
was a welJ-ft'd-hwking person with smalt, pig~likc eyes and an 
insolent expression. We had set aside a few rupees as a con¬ 
tribution for tlie new extension and in a weak moment we 
lionded them over to him. lie Itnrdly even made a pretence of 
saying ** Thank you/’ nor did he go in for any of the polite 
attentions usual on meeting atrangers, and, acme of Impolite¬ 
ness, lie Cailerj to offer us a cup of tea ! This is reckoned great 
negligence among the Tibetans, an unpardonable offence against 
the code; and it ivas aggravated by the fact that he was aware 
that we had ridden hard and for in order to visit his own 
superior. His bad matmers were the more noticeable, in that 
this was the only oecaaion, during rU oiir mrediigs with Tilietans 
or kimlreil {^copies, wheji we were not treated with hospitality 
and pnliteuess. 

It was in the comsc of the return jpumey that we almost 
chargLi] into the middle of a herd of (fhariif. Wc w'cre traversing 
n mountainside and hud just crossed a rib Into a dip when we 
foumt oursetves among Uiem. Tlie wind must have been 
pectiUarly favourable to have thiLs eoneealed mir scent. The 
whole herd, which included u nutnlier of magnificent males, and 
also Mime charming yoiiiig ones, etiorged away at a great pace 
over tlie slopes and in a s*cry few minutes were no more thun 
moving dots in the distance. I hope that anyone who may 
lie trmptcii to shoot in the district may, bolh out of pity for tlie 
animals themselves and in condderutinn for ihc scruples of the 
UiliabitanU, substitute the caniera for tlie gun. That should 
tax the skill and enduranee o( the keenest hunter 1 
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While we were cajnping nt SatsykuL we were soaked by 
tempc 2 (l 5 of drcncliiiig rain* which seemed incoogmoo^ in fiuch 
an utterly dry coimtry; but the stonn cleared the air^ so that 
we were able to enjoy a glorious ponarama ol tbe annwy Eanskai 
l>eaks HA we passed back over the Chang La« After campiag 
once again on the old site at Saktip wc did a forced march in 
order to reach Lch in one day* We followed the batik of the 
Indus over a terribly hot and dreary stretch and eventually 
entered one of the longest and richest belts of fanning in all 
Ladakp the chief centre of which was the fine monastery of 
Tiki^* whicht houreveTp we had only time to admire from the 
outside« Xhe water was conducted all oixr tlie area through 
Innumerable rills shaded by huge willows. The farm-houses 
were more than usually spacioua and prosperous-looking. In 
the swampy flats the ground was thickly covered with irbesj 
but they were not in Aowctp It must be u most attractive 
district m springtime. 

The last stage of the return ioumey crossed the sandy and 
stony plain that leads from the river up to Lcb i these last miles 
were very tedious at the end of a long day. We skirted imntense 
MauJ walUi in one place some person, actuated iierhaps by the 
wish to give paasers-by an opportunity for gaining extra merits 
had placed a circutBr Mam, suiruunded by a wall that left only 
a narrow passage, barely wide enough for a man on horsebacks 
Many must yield to the temptation of passing on the wrong 
side of the .Mantp thus fnllitig into the power of devi!s.L Perhaps 
an enterprising devil built it I Out of curiosity we asked Norbu 
whether lie could explain the injunction on all men to tnm the 
right side tuwHrds sacfcd monuments and he admitted that he 
could only say that U was the custom. He did not even sug¬ 
gest that to turn the left side would bring bad luck. We liuoted 
to him the pruverh about minding the devils on the left4iand 
side and added that whereas the turning of the right side was 
meant as a mark of respect and an c.xpression of adherence to 
the truth that the Mani formula comprised» the left side was 
kepi for the devils as a sign of renouncing the vices of which 
they were really^ persomHeations. Ttris explnnatioii seemed to 
please him greatly. 

Night had fallen l^rure we ent^ed Lch and gained the old 
cam ping-p!arc in the garden, where our frirad Chulam gave us 
a splendid welcome. Turkish scented tea was brewedp and 
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brcndp lEnuncets aiad apples were hastily' ^nt fnrj wtuch kept ixs 
busy till the baggage arrived« Not maiiy rnoments after 
the tents had 1>ccd pitched, wc were asleep^ and die phim- 
toms ot Lamas and had all di^lved into 

nothingness. 


chapter XX 


Tlie Painter of r*lnyaiig and Spituk Debater 

LEH forms u compact Uttle world. where the i?®rious elements 
necessiirj^ for a eompkee society are blended in mcely-judfied 
projiortionSft resulting in stability and rontentmeiit; while the 
cojnmgs atid gisings nt Central Asian earnvai^ Itave until now 
contributed suQkient inovenient for the ooniiiiunity to eseape 
tbe ibmgtT of ftagiiation. This little country town gives tlw 
impression of being every Inch n capital p worthy to be tile nerve- 
centre of a country, which poaaessing a total populaiion thal is 
less than Scarborough but somewhat cxcrecia Mnrg&te* has 
pruduced from its deserts so wonderfuJ a culture, with its 
wealth of monuments^ its artists» and its philo^opherSt l^hai 
it puts to shame nil devotees of tlie cult of tizet wenltli and 
nunil>er* 

Apart from one or two officinhp the tending eitkena lielotig 
to the little group of impart ant mcTcKanLs, whose operatinns 
constitute the chief link with distant countries. Next rank 
shopkeepers, mostly Indian, whose influence is unfortunately 
tending to lower the ^itanilarda of taste. In addition to tJieae 
there ait? skilled artisans, ailversniilhs or woodworks, who 
furnish artistic requisites. FiimJly come those, the ninjority, 
wliQse hvehhood depends directly or mdireic^tiy on the i-amvan 
traffic- There arc also, at all limes, numbers nf peasants from 
the sTnToimding district who came to the town to do their 
«hoppjng or to sell fruit, vegctnhle^ and fcidder: tlie market¬ 
place ifl thronged with cheerful country women earrying iiiigc 
Idails of fresh hay in baskets on tlictr hacks: riding tlircugb 
the square one must watch one^s horse lest it ifhauld take a 
ftudftcR nip at one of these fnigrant bundles- 

Higher culture is thr enrr of the d^Tgy\ few of whom, how^' 
evtifp dwell inside the city^ though some of them itre eon^antJy 
to be found there* In the days of Ludak’s independenee tliere 
must also have existed a cultured secular nriatoeracy. Kowa- 
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days Ihtf cculre of fashiott, iii iht eyis of llic Lndakis, is Lhasa i 
it, and flat tfi* Ofddeiitiili»jd Lniiiin ecntrcs, ia spite of thtir 
n'eafth and luxary, still holdB first place In the iiuagmation of 
the people- As to the delegates of the paramount British power, 
opportunities for contact with them occur so seldom, that the 
n-spect felt for them is not untinced with n certain nolveU, 
WTien, at intervals of a Jew years, the Hesident in Kashmir 
decides to pay n visit to Ijch in person, he b receive<l with 
almost re^ni honours, to the accompaniment of holiday-making 
and gcnenil excitement. 

ft so happened that the day after our return to the capital 
coincided with the arrival of the Bcsiricnt* Colonel L- E. Long, 
C-f>£- All Uie notables rode out as tor as Spituk to welcome 
him, and there d procession was formed and the King-Emperorb 
representative was escorted into I^eli amid the acclamationa of 
the populace- School children, drawn up in the square by their 
loyal teaehcia, greeted Jiim with a somewhat original variant 
on C?od «roc the King, to an obbtigalo rendered <rrnpre con 
fufto fa foTSa by a lama hand playing in a different key. Finally, 
a durbar was held, at which prominent citizens were presented, 
Tu the evening we were invited to tlic Besideney, where we were 
most kindly entertained. 

On the following murning we were due to leave Leh for the 
valley and monastery of P’Jiiyang, about three hours’ ride 
away, where we had bccii invitetl to stay. The monastery 
itself stands on the usual bold enuneiice, in the midst of a tract 
of beautiful corn-land, with fnsematiog views up and down 
valley. Looking up, one Is Faced by n huge amphitheatre of 
bare hUls, which take on a mjTiad colours in the magical lii^t 
chamcterislic of that part of the country. In the opposite 
direction, beyond the Indus, darker mountains rise up steeply 
to their sparkling diaiiem of snowy ridges and small glaciers. 

The ptoject of making T’hiyang, the mother-house of 
Satsukul and tl>c seat of the elusive abbot, into oitr heed- 
quartcTH, came oboiit in this wavi—.-V few days previous to 
the Himi excursion, we rode out for the day to P’hiyaitg to 
took at the architecture. We were led into one of the two hjg 
temples, the walls of ^vliicti were covered with brilliant paint¬ 
ings. On nil sides serene eountenances of Buddtias, of every 
rite and colour, greeted us, attended by smiling Bodhisate and 
saints in ecstasy. Tcnifying Protectors writhed in flames and 
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Itraped oti the bodies of victims, who personified the evil passiom 
to he sui>dued witliin the soul; tiie whole showed boldness in 
composition end rentarkahle precision in the drawing. These 
paintinp struck us as being of no great age, so we inquired 
of an attraettve-tooking monkt who w'ss showing us round, 
whether they were recent. ** Quite new,” he answered, ** it 
ts not more than five years since they were lialshcd,” ^'^The 
pain ter was a most talented artist,'’ we said, ** was be a 
Larlaki?” ‘‘I (minted several myself,” he replied, ** but 1 
worked in eoltaiiorutiou with our l>e£t painter Rigxin and 
several junior aasLstants. The work took several ycairs.” 

Here was a thrilling discoveiY indeed I We were in the 
pn^sence of a gifted craftsman, who was producing work of a 
high order, by tlie tuctliods that had been haniieil down t* iihn 
through (he long dynasty of hLs spiritual ancestors. The man 
hitiiseif, Uiottgh lie obviously took his work most seriously, yet 
spoke of it with little more emotion than a plumber discits^g 
tile infiCallation of a new pipe. 

We plied him with questions; did he also paint t’hankoa f Be 
said he did and brought out a nearly'finished picture of Buddha 
with two disciples, excellently done. Our adtutratiDn so niruT*^ 
him that he burst out laughing. Wc asked to buy the f'lumko, 
lint be explained that it was being done to the order of a fellow- 
nKink; if we so wished, tiowever, he would paint others for us 
and we could .select the subjects. Wc were much excited hy 
this, for it offered a chance of watching each step in the 
proccasies of Tibetan psinting, and of going into minute par¬ 
ticulars of the technicfue. 

IjitcT in the day, at tea, wc learned more about our friend. 
Flis name was Konchhog Gyattsan. which means ■* Banner of 
the Most Precious Tilings,” and he belonged to a peasant family 
of P’liiyang valley. His colleagues also told us that be woa 
a man uf ttnusual Icaniing, well vmed in doctrine, and an 
admirable teacher. Our chance had twine at last, tf we oowld 
make a longer stay iit P’iiiyang we would he enabled not only 
to nbnervc the paiiitiug, but alsa to dear up doctrinal points 
n( the tame time. Our satisfaction was hcighlened by the dis^ 
mvcTV' that the Order of Lamas to which PTih-ang adhered was 
a brand) of the Hcd Kargyudpa or Oral Tradition Order, which 
traces its descent hack to St. Margin of Ulohrak and St. Mila 
Bepa himsdf. The KargiiTidpa include Mvera] suit-orders: 
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P'htyiiTti; beli>nged lo D£te ol thi^, thi£ of wliicli 

is at Dikii Lutg in Central Ttliet* i« hujiftrrd iniks northn^a^t of 
L!ia>ui. We therefor* did not lu!aState, but n^ked at onee whether 
we miglit return latttr m his pupils, 1 to study the Df>etriiic* 
and the other two for painting lesions. He agreed enthusiastie- 
a!ly, and It was arranged thut we should occupy a cell nesct to 
ius own, as soon we got hack froni Hlmi. We also made 
our choice of subjects for the three new t'AniiJraa. Richard 
NiohuUori ordered another Bitddha like the one already seen, 
Dr« Kouf appropriatidy pieked on the eight Medical BtiddhiiSi 
while I asked for the tJuee Bodhisats, Chenrezig the Compaq- 
sioiuite, Djamyan the patron of Learning, and Chyagdor the 

Wieldcr of the Sceptre^*^ who represent respectively* the 
inercv% the wLsdom and the power of a Buddha, 

As to price, we Eiad some little trouble in fixing one, since 
Gyaltson was not used to rtsMng n fee. He usnalty worked for 
his hrotber-monks or for his family cba|jel or for bis own cell. 
After some he^itatiDn, a settlement was reached at a modest 
Agnre, though for some time Gyaltsan refused to name a pricc« 
and our efforts to coaii him into a decidon only reduced him to 
lioistcroufl mirth. It wajs stipulated tiiat any gold powder 
used should be charged separately* just as would have been done 
in Ocnabsance Italy. We were also to supply dark blue silk 
for the motmL the canvas, and a little red and yellow silk for 
the double stripe in the sacred colours which always forms the 
border of the painting, between it and the moimt. 

It may well be imagined that after tbe djaillusiomnent at 
Hlmi and the fiasco at Satsukul, we were looking forwaxc! vrilh 
added zest to our return to P^liiyaiig? but that did not inake 
us forget our othisr friend, the good lama Dawa, bursar of 
SpJtiik, who liad been insistent in milking us pramiae to return 
to him al the earliest opporttinity* So we .sent him word of our 
coming and started far P^hiyang, intending lo call at Spituk 
on the way. We had just reached the edge of the Leh oasis 
when we heard a tinkling of bdh and caught sight of Dawa 
hhnsetf, riding a white horse, and followed by one of his pupils, 
a grave moakling of about fotineen, on a chestnut pony. He 
wore no slioe^ but gripped the edges of Uie $tirrujks lietween his 
toes. 

The lama had been on hb way to the town, hut learning of our 
Intention, be turned at once and the united party ambled back 
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towards Spiluk. Tbr bourses were ltdl in a stable at the foot of 
tlie hill, after which ve were rushed up Ute endless sleep stairs, 
wan;e than any mouiitam, and deposited panting in the temple, 
while the abbot^s aparLmeut on the tap floor was made ready. 
During our earlier visit we had not realized the splcndonr of 
the main temple: a wealth of good t*han^a# hung round the 
central choir, and a set of excellent wajl-paintings lined an 
upper gallery, depicting yellow-hatted saints of the Geltigpa, 
In a quarter of on hour a man came to summon us to the ahltot's 
room, where carpets were spread and tea prepared. Besides 
Dawa and ourselves^, the frhrnpo or prior of the nmuastery and 
another lama were present. 

Dawa opened the conversation;—'* So you have come from 
Uimi? How did you find things there? Which profound 
docLrjnes did you disciins with the Lama ? *' We recounted our 
sod talc of corruption at the famous Gompa, but the bursar, 
seemingly unheeding, continued : " Surely the tama talked with 
you about the stgmhcancc of the Refuge f ** “ He mentioned 
nothing of the kind; we Jieord no tfoctrine at Ilimi.” Dawa 
burst out laughing. “ When you declared your intention of 
making a pilgrimage to Himi in the hope of hearing some 
wisdom, 1 said nothing; but t was shaking with suppressed 
laughter.He continued to lease us ironically. ** But did you 
really not discuss Uic Refuge? Arc they not Buddhists at 
Himi ? ” It seemed to amuse him beyond measure to picture 
us riding out there, full of nnticipatiDn of deep spiritual experi¬ 
ences to come, only to be disillusioned in that ridientons fashion. 
** So there waan^t « word olmut the Refuge ? ” he chuckled. " It 
isnH doctrines you should have sought at Himi: beer and women 
are more in their line I ** 

Strange though it may seem to anyone not used to the 
Tibetan mentality, there was really no uncharitableness in¬ 
tended in the biirsar*s rather grim humour. His whole liehariour 
was eJmracteristic. Tliniigh he knew ail the time whnt would 
happen at Himi, he deiiherutely let us go and find out for oor- 
setvEs, even at the risk of discrediting his Oiurch, rather than 
try to prejudice the case by n warning. S'o man deplorei] the 
decay more than he did, yet he whs able to dige nw {t quite 
coolly, without needing to relieve fits feelings with epithets and 
deDunciations, Of course the real joke for him was not the 
sins of the clergy, but the eoatlea in the air which we had bean 
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huilding. The rcatlvr may pofisilily dmiht tkb exptanatluB; lint 
whoever knows the Tibetans, cspecialty the Eama-teiiehets otid 
their will not lai! to recognize Dawa'a attitude aa typical. 

Such humour is born of a certain ethical outk>ok^ which not 
only deters ii man from trying to screen ids disciple from con¬ 
tact witli temptation, but rather makes him prone to expose him 
delilicrately to dangerous cxpcrioices, both as a test, and to 
coot down romantic enthusiasms. Instances can lie multiphed 
when a Mailer ha$ gone ra fat to commautl hJs follower to 
commit an apparently sLofEil act. If he judged that It would, in 
the tong run* make for his spiritual devetopment* The Lama 
Marpa and tiis treatment of Mita Hepa is a case in point. 
Innumerable similar stories could he quoted* where the means 
employed for testing the pupU have licen carried to the verge 
of ruthlessness and Ikjyond. Nor are such eiscmnples by any 
means eonfineil to ancient history# 

It is ail a natural corolkrj' of the attempt to strip off every 
Utnsion, however dearly treasured* whieJi might stand in the 
way of the acqmsMon of Just Views.the real aim of the 
Buddhist ethic. Charity itself^ as they see It. b but ill-founded* 
unless it has its roots properly pbmtcd in the $oi! of tiie know¬ 
ledge of the true uaturc of things. St^ Mila summed up thia 
idea in two lines of one of hb lost poems, w'hidi 1 quoted be¬ 
fore 


The notion of emptiness (absence of real tell) engraders 
Compossiun^ 

Compussinn does nway with tlie distinction hr tween ** self and 
olher/^ 

Loving impulses are !es$ tikeiy to be upset hy a swing of the 
emotional penduhitn* when the5'~ are firmly linked to dermite 
ideas—firstly to the consciousness that we and oil the other 
creatures of the Universe are together similarly alliicted, 
struggling to escape horn the same Hound of birth and death, 
from the Aame Ignorance and DesirCi. and secondly to a recogni¬ 
tion of the falseness of belief in the enduring individuality of 
our Ego, to which St. Mila refers* and whirli is the real founda- 
lion nf the whole edifice of sdfhtli jimhitions and of the craTing 
to enjoy the fruits of action. Inlellectua] honesty is one of the 
traits mgi?t noticeable in the better Tibetan clergy, who sfaine 
like highlights against the duller surface of kindly mediocrity 
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fhB,r 0 DUTisvc» the tciiallitude of ordmary liinias. T1 j 15 
flincfirity U evinced its their fearless lacing of facts and in a re^di- 
iieijs to discuss their most chctifllicd belids -without quarrelling. 

To shoiv how little favour sentimentaJ appeals enjoy—a 
preacher h not specially admired for the power of weeping hii 
audience off ilieir feet by hb eloquence; rather is prabe 
bestowed on ihe uinn wiiOt speaking in an even, ununpasaioned 
tonCi eicpoimds the Doctrine without having recourse to aids 
which might conceivably away his listenera lor irrelevant 
reason 1^^ An unsound motive ia enough to vitiote the merit of 
onihriicing any tnjih: its value is strictly proparticmal to the 
clear understanding of Uic issues. A true propirsttion, accepted 
for lUi impruper reason, b equlvatcnt to a lie; the iiiquisit^ria] 
person fitulst hiiusell at a km under n Tradition where the value 
of outw^anl con lorn iit3'^ is thus discount ed¬ 
it is perhaps needless to liorp on the fact that popular piety 
in Tibet, aa elsewhere, does not reach these high ideah. Jlen 
in their degree of spiritual discernment, show a widely varying 
range of capability. Yet ootiimg has stmek me m much* in 
tuy life among the Tilieimis, the way in wliich the Buddhhrt 
itleah much diluted no doubts .■Jtilj permeates the outlook of the 
common people with its gentle and Immanizhig itdEuence, and 
to some cj£tcnt with its toetaphysical canceptious, even though 
tlitjse may Itave been heard as the faintest of echoes. Yet this 
has been aecomplislied witlujiit quelling the natural high spirits 
uF the race. One meets m Tibet much super^tioUi much fear 
ol cbmons and of ilbluck^ and a wldciipread belief in chnrmfl atul 
magle; but all ihh is eomparativeiy harmless, for it docs not 
tetnpL people intn cruelties. If tluiir superstitious were of the 
type that led to the burning of witches or to the throwing ol 
live kittem into the pit, liecattsc il was thought unlucky to klU 
one, it would Ivc a much more nerioua matter* Some writers 
have alleged tJmt real Biuldhism is almost unknown In Tibet. 
and (hat superstition has entirely superseded it ; I, on the con*- 
trar>\ TTjLs surprised to find how deeply the Doctrine had left 
its mark even on simple, inarticulate souls. 

My criticism of fhe manageruent at ITirnI naturmlly to a 
gcniifal iliwtissioQ on Tpjlfrujr, or reputed to lie EimiAui- 

festutiom^ of known pcrsonalttiea, wiieihtr Heavenly Sdug^ nr 
Saintly prc^lecessiors* I bad lung sought an opportimity for 
rliritlng the views of a really thoughtful lama ccFOcernmg tieHc 
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mucli-j^veml figtiresi so aiuDCfotis cuid popular in Lhe Tibetan 
Cliiirdj. I put tile problem tliua;— 

“If A Tulku 15 tliin Bemai u fe^tntioii of & Saiuif and yet is 
ootoriouib at! evibdocTp by whom is the sin eoinmitlcd ? ** The 
question was meant forDawat but the other lama* not the prior, 
was tile fti^t to enter the fray. 

It is not legitmiate to say of a Tulkii that he is a gre^t 
smner^*^ he sahl^ ** for you must mt juiJ^e only by appearanre$. 
Truly the Holy One who ammates the Tulfau'*^ body eoinmit# 
no sin; nnr may it lie taken far grunted that a sin has been 
iximmitted at iillp even if it so in your ft may be 

planned to try your faith* or from some other motive judged in 
reference to standards far removed from y^ours or nnne/^ 

I was prepared for this explanaiion, havmg heard of it tiefope* 
applied to the history of the sixth Didoi Lama, who 
muoJi caudal by indulging in eamnl delights. Theac were Ui*ed 
by liitn as the- theme of some really obamiing lyricnt poetry^ 
the creation of whirls might nlmosrt be tahein to lustily the theory 
of “ higher motives*So I pres&ed tny qiie5rion» repeating it 
tn much the same form Iwfore^ The simple-minded Lama, 
delighted at the clmnee of holding fortb before an audience^ 
proceeded to cite a tale by way of illustratiun:—** A irmn who 
was on his way to vbit a certain saint, kumed that the latter 
had committed the crimes of murder and adnUei-y* Ilnrrifirdi 
be said to himaelf: ^ This man is no saint, but ii wicked 
criminat: I refuse to stay with fiim i* so he promptiy^ depariiHL 
Just as he was leaving, the saint pickefl tip some dusl Irom Uie 
road and placed it in the mair? pouchy telling him to take it 
tiume. On reaching hi& house he empried out liic pouch and 
Instead of dust found pure jfold. tie rcjicntcd of hm rash 
criticism and gave praise to the name of the saint. A thing may 
not glitter and yet he gold: so also are ihu actions of rii/AttJiJ* 
The worthy monk^ hy the time he had reached the end of hk 
parablei was heaming with sclf^satisfaeriom An far DawOi be 
was eonvulseil with merriment at the naive sopbistries of lib 
friend* He let him have bis say before cuntrihiiting his own 
word to the debate. To turn, wc put a concrete case whinti Imd 
come under our notice in A certAin lormcriy 

known to us* secretly parted with some of tlie sacred vessels 
of the temple to a ccitector. He seemed to know it was a sin, 
for he alwaya transacted lib busines 5 niidcr cloak gf dark- 
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itess." (ScAndali^Ei.'d exclamations from tlie priori) “ Wc 
relusc to take this action ai anytbing Uut its face value, that 
ts, sacrilege and theit. Tile expliwatioo just given liy our 
friend here seems to us absurd: ^d tis a iietter.** To tliis lie 
replied : “ If a sin Ls committed by a Tuiku, or by anj'oiie dse, 
it is no use trying to get away from the fact. The hoiy Udng 
who is ]>elievcd to have taken, up his dwelling within the Tul/rUf 
being iliuxmnate, it cannot be his act. An eviHiving TuZfru is 
no Twifen; either the wrong person has been chosen, or else it 
is a Send, and not a saint, who has taken possession,'' 

If I had to state the case anew now, 1 should put it rather 
ilifferentiy, and dte an example thot did not det*end on an 
ethical test, but rather employed a metaphysical sj'mholLsm * lor, 
I'oiiclied Ui this fcrttii tiie problem would be easier to bring home 
to the Tibetan mind, and would carry greater weight, I should 
cite the cflOe of the lute Dalai Lama and the Panchhen Lama, 
who also died a few montlis ago in China. They had a political 
quarrel, and the Punchheti Lama, who by all accounts was of 
a gentle nnt] hencvolent nature, was driven in to exile by hb 
masterful opponent, wlience he never returned. Doth these high 
Lam&s were Tlic Dalai Lama is a maaifestaiiori of the 

Ilodhuiat Cheurerig, while the Panchhen Lama is animated 
by tile itowcf of Opaguied, the Buddha of tnimeasurahte 
Light, whose tiisviple Clicnrciig is. STo deadlier sin eon be ron- 
ccivcil than revolt of the pupil against the Master, aguinst “ hui 
own LAtua. ’ How ihcti could tlie Dalai Luma representing 
Clienrt'ssig make vtolciit war agaiiisl thr Punehhen Lama mtu 
wliom CUenrr7,ig‘s own Tem'hi*r crnatintes? The problem put in 
this way. would cxcrcijic The mind of any earnest tania, am I I 
hope sonic day hi hear Dawa's solution of this iliHiculty, 

Lest (uiy Western reader be misled, I tnusii explain that no 
special duties attach to the condition of Taiku, Such Lomas are 
most often, but by no means invariably, liendK of monasteries; 
but tliat oHlce confers on them adtiiinistriitive jKpweis, not 
authority to teach doctrine. The Dalai Lama, most famous of 
lliero all, b the sove 3 ?eigii ruler of Tibet, hut be is no Pope, and 
iiaa m* grcitler inhttrent right to defiite dogma than any of his 
clergy. 11 may Impfum, and often does, that ii Lomu 7'«rfk» i» a 
learned person and a teacher t but tlib he owes to himself and to 
hb initiahiftii at the bunds of hia own Master, und not h. his 
qualiti’ of Tulkii. Tiic service olfered to mankind liy Tidkini is 
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hdd ratUt’r U> proceed ffoni their |jreseiJoe nmoiig winch lu 
i^mie rtiiinner tociUtzes the influence ^ timt ti^cu may 

reverenre it* thim from Iho dojuf; of any get work. It is os if the 
Tiii^'u carried on I all t!jc purposes of a saered Innige^ except t hat 
it is formed of fleah lijid blood* not wrought in bronze. In that 
case lie mmi be reckoned as a speemJ example of a "" 

for worship and meditation* Jike any otber rdi^ons objects I 
am inclined think that tlie itCH.^trine iif Tuthus is correctly 
mlerpreted by thb thopiy of “ snpports ** and that onr raising 
of a moral Lftane was beside the points Moreover St must be re- 
memberoil that the exercise of any function sjf a supra-individual 
nature ijulepemlent of all mdivjcltml contitigeneies* such as the 
privaie ebaraetcr of its nunlstcrs. It w only projier Llml. they 
should provide temples worthy of the senuce to Ive offered t 
nevcrthcleaH;^ the aaered influence itsicif* in principle, lemaias 
lumlfecterd b3^ the indiTiduaf imiierfectioiis of its supports. 
Another question which was frtibmittcd to the judgment of 
the lama Dawa was whctiicr Deliverance was attainable without 
first pasising through the state of a human iKsing. We were 
desirous to see to what lengths the belief that men and animahi 
arcj^ ia essentiak^ alikci would be carried- Pirst we referred to 
the fact that St. M.ila Repa took what h known ns the “ Direct 
Path,-' which enabled him to attaiu Buddhahood in the course 
of u aingie life, If tliat is so/' we said, ** is it not reasonable 
to suppose that a mein her of some other class uf being* whether 
tielanging to t he animals or ovcji a rosidenl in one of the purga¬ 
tories who expertenced perfect contrittoUt eould follow a Direct 
Pa lb and actually rcac}i Buddhaitond, withuut haviug to be re¬ 
born into the humnis family ? " The hmia pondefied a little 
and answered: Yes, f am inclined to think one niuat accept 
this, Wliosoever, whether he l«; beast or even the most malig- 
nant of dcroons^ find$ the strength to do what Mila Repa did* 
overcoming tiie distractioiis of his enviroument, the tame can 
become Buddha in one life m he did; but it is still more didiciilt 
for thoae pitiable beings* since their Life does not favour non- 
attachment to self. Continual sufferiog or the daily need to 
slay other animEil.^ for food are oli»tacle!> in the Path.^‘ 

1 kept one more qne^ion to the last^—in moxiv ways it was the 
most impcirtant of alh—“ Tlie various divinities arc mminordy 
portrayed and spoken of under separate names, with dbttinetive 
attributes; and so they arc taken to be hy many men. llie 
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countless fomis fierce or calm, and tlie BodhlsatB such os 
Chcorezig or Djainyan, flic Giver of WisdoiUt these all 
separate heinga, or sLouIlI they he regarded aa begot teit only 
within oor mindii? " Hi* anawer was as follows :—“From one 
point of ™w all those divinities exist, from another they are 
not teal —he was here following St, Tsotig Khapa, founder of 
tlie Yellow Gelugpa Order to whieJi Spituk belonged- “ So loog 
S3 you are confbied witiiiu the present world of forms and dis¬ 
tinctions, 30 tong will you pcrgoaify them separately. But once 
a man has entered the state of “ Subduer of Foes " ^Perfected 
Salnf, who is the suhducr of passions and illiishins), and stands 
on the threshohl of Eulighteijiuem, being freed (rum tlie Ruiind, 
tl»en for him these se[jnrat£ thingx simply tirr not: for sucli an 
one, notliing at oil is, except Buddhahood.’' 

I must here add a comment to the Lama Daws’s cxplanaliuu 
in the hope of bringing nut his tncaniiig; but It is my own intcr- 
prelation and I must bear responsibility for any error. He wlio 
enters into the reolixntioa of the Absolute, has no more part in 
conditioned or determined existence, which ceases Ui have any 
appearance of reality whatisoever. For such a pmon, it can 
be said that our Universe, and all forms, are illusion. But so 
long us we still have otir Iwing within the imrld of form, wc are 
forced to clothe all our ideas in form. Hic stages in tlie path 
of Enlightemnent become personalities, the more disthict in 
proportion as wc are iinenhghkeued, the more synthetized ns 
wc progress towards the goal. What eoiicem linve we with 
Djamytin, Lord nf tViJsdom, wken once wc Eiavc known Wisdom 
herself ? I used the feminine of set purpose, for She is the active 
energy of Method, who tiiust also rollaboratu if we are to hope 
for the unveiling of the One Light hy which alone we arc able 
to know ourselves. And Method himself, who is Compassionate 
Love, the sutne is clothed in Uie form of Chenrezig, for tbo.*« who 
can only $o conceive liim. And he who has trodden the putii of 
llic Bodiiisats and inotc* this Cuitipassion licyond all chance of 
forgetting, the same knows fhenresttg, for he iV Oicnrezig. Even 
the Bodhisats arc “supports"; when once Buddholtood has 
l«en attamed. when there is Knowledge, JleaUty—things which 
at present mean nothing to us, and are I'ohl of all iliat wc goji 
possibly conceive of—then all supports can be done away witit; 
they ** simply are not ’* as the lama said, 

1 caimot refrain from quoting at this polnl a passage tlinl 
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might easily have been taken ftwin wine book o£ the Tibetan 
Canon, but which h, tii fact, from an English work of the fonr- 
teenlh centurj', calleil The Cioud of Pnkjtonririg, and another 
passage Irom a commentary on it, written in the early seven* 
t'jeutlt centUT}’, by Fatiter Atignstine Baker, a Benedictine, 
Nothing could better illustrate the solidarity of all traditional 
thought, irrespective of race and period, than these teachings of 
an unknown YorksturemaD, who lived five centuries ago. Both 
the substance of the passage and its phraseology would be more 
readily intefligible to the bursar of Spituk than to the writcf^s 
own ol tD~d^yi 

TJi^ noUj^ht « * + b God| to whom tJiij soul may be united 
when iihe is nowhere nor hath in her nny iraag^ of 

creatures. And when she is nowhere bodily then she is ijvery* 
where spirittLally; and being in siieh condition she is fit to be 
united with the said nothings which also is in all places * * * 
And this nnioo I have elsewhere called a union of no tiling with 
nothing * ^ * What is he that ealteth it nought? Surely it is 
our outer men and ned onr inner, Otir inner man calleth it All i 
for \ty it he is well taught to tmderstand a]] (hmgs bodily or 
ghostly I without any apedal beholding to env one thing by 
itself.” 

** And when she (the soul) being m such case of nothing—that 
is os. no imaginable or inteUigible things but aa another thiug 
which is above all images and spcoies^ and is expressible by no 
species , , , doth further apply and add her foresoid nothing 
to the said nothing of God^ then remaineth therCi neither in 
respect of the soul nor in respect of God, anything but a certain 
vacuity or nothings In which nothing is acted and posseth a 
imion between God and the soul « * ^ And so in this case of 
nnion there is nothing and nothing and they make uothlDg . . k 
T his is the state of perfect union which is termed by some a 
state of nothingi one! by others, with af* much reason^ termed a 
stale of totality.’^ 

These quotations are strikingly akin to the Buddhist doctrine 
of Nirvana, and would surely be acclaimed by the bursar of 
Spituk as bearing the stamp of nmverss! truth. 

These enthraJling talks we had with him were spread over two 
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dayA, and made us h^hictaiit t43 leave. got him to promisei 
howevcTt to ride over to P^hiyang to us before left Ibr 
Englandi wbiiidi he agreed to do all tlie more readily as he was 
a perwna] {riend of tbe painier GyaitsoDi whom be held in high 
regard. 

On reaebiog P^hlyang we found all made ready for our lodg^ 
ing, A eertain monk named Sharab (Wisdom) had vacated ills 
set ol rooms in our favour—we later paid liim a srrmU rent for 
their t 4 se—and had arrangiNl to sleep on the roof for the dura¬ 
tion of our stay i sleeping out is customary during the summer 
months. 

Our cell, which had n balcony with a glorious view, was 
approached through a snuUI lobby where dung for the fire 
WOK s^tored. From the tabby a ladder led out on to the flat roof, 
from which tall prayer-flagB floated their messages- WV 
arranged to Jiave our meals up there, for a small kitchen was 
attaehed- 

The cell was furnished with rugs and mattresses and bw 
tables- At the end of the room stood the altar, of white wood 
still midceorated, on wbiidi two Urge lw)ic5 occupied places 
of honour. The walls were hung round with alrout n dozen 
of varying age, flome of them painted by our friend 
himself^ they depicted the patrons of the Kargyudpa Order 
Eiotti in their mild and lerrilile shapes. 

In the evenings dozens of imexpccictl po^iple kept peeping 
tlirougti the doorway or even wuiked right in, squatting down 
on the floor to gaze at us. ,Sometitnes It was a monk,, sometimes 
a couple of peasants; now they were silent, now in conversn- 
tionat mood. The young novices, in particular, left us no pcace^ 
Eventually we got used to visitors entering at awkward 
moments. If they were of stiperior rank we had to be patient 
and behave as if we had been expecting them. With eoromoner 
folk we let them isatif^fy legitimate rarioaity and then turned 
them out good-humouredly. But imlcss one is engaged in 
meditation, which no Tjl>etan will willingly disturb, one must 
learn not to demand the strict regard for privacy that people 
expect to enjoy at home m England. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


Puinting Lcgaoii^ and Leave -lakiugs 

OUR stAv flt P'hiyiMig Goriipa was^ in a wny, tBe ditnax of tUe 
expedition, for in it a hope was realtzed^ routid which oar 
plana had revolved from the outset. Time was imforttmiitdy 
stiorl: we netnlrd some of those extra wireks that hjid been 
frittered away earlier on, in preparations for the abortive 
Hlobmk project* Neverthetess the results of Pliiyaiig caimot be 
measured in time ^ not only does it mark a definite stage in our 
educatioa, but also duritig that lurief spell so much experience 
was gained* so many doubts were cleared up and such wide 
viatas were opened^ that 1 look back on it as a time of fulfilment 
and of ahuiuTant liarv'e$ting* 

IJfe began in cameat the day after our arrival when wc went 
round to Cyalt!^*s room, where we were to spend of our 
waking hours during our visit to his monastery. It was not a 
particularly large room. A wooden post stood up m the middle 
supporting t!ie roof-l^eBint and at the foot of this the lama 
spread bis rug* upon which he use^l to sit at Ills work. In the 
tnomitig tfie sun shone full upon that side of the building and 
large shutters were put amiss the window to sulidue the gfare. 
Id the afternoon they were taken down, when the sun had moved 
round to fall daxasUngly upon the rampart-like white walb that 
faced south towards the Indiui volley and the Zun.skar peaks 
beyond. Then the room waacooL with a soft broe^e occasionally 
bio wing through it, and it was filled witli an even lights ided 
for painting. 

The furniture was more than usually weil-carcd-for* and it 
iueluded two Urge painted cahineUi* which Gyaltsan had deco!^ 
ated with floral dedgnsn The paraphernalia of an artist was ta 
be seen in various comers; trays of brushes* saucers of paint, 
stretched eanvaaes leamug against the wall, compasses, rules 
and set-squares; hut all was arranged with remarkable ueatness 
and taste* Three or four f^hunioj hung on the walls, one 
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recently finished hy liim&elft niid in & corner next to the 

aitiit there ^as a p^wliculurly fine scroll ol some ag^i which he 
tre^ured hi^y. Sometimes* ns I sat upon my mg by the 
window niui watched Gysdtsen eltlieT painting or makinif ecx^ 
tracts Erom hooks in lib lovely haudwrltingi it was the easiest 
tiling m the world to lancy myself in the workshop of a Master 
Jerome or a Fra Angelico. 

Gjaltsan^s pawnaJ novioe, a boy about twelve years old^ 
derived much entert&Enmetit from our presence in the monastery^ 
He was constantly running to and fro between our room and his 
master^s* and perhaps hb favourite place was on our roof helping 
Jforbu to cook ihe meiils. I fear emr coming somewhat 
lered witJi die even coarse of his edaeation* Nevcrtheles^tT on 
one ur two afternoonai he was put through hb paces and made to 
recite in a high piping voice, while Gyaltson^ though he might 
appear half engrossed in oth^ things, would pull him up at the 
mistakes without ever a reference to the text. The boy also 
had some rudimentarj" knowledge of drawing. He waited on 
the lama when be was at work, run errands, kept the rcMim tidy 
and the floor clean and brought In the tea at the h-cquent 
appoialed Intcr^'iUs. G3^alt5an seemed to have a vei>' sijccea$- 
fnJ way with him and the boy had all the high spirits ft ud in- 
oaUabte curiosiiy of hb age* Our parting present of a knife 
GOiild never have found n more enthusiastie recipient. 

The boy novices have their appointed ptacc in community life, 
and besides receiving instruction, they perlorm oil sorts of odd 
jobs for w^bich children arc particularSy suitable- The monas¬ 
teries in Tibet are so much more comparable to our uuiversitica 
than to their tiommul counterparts m the West, at least ns 
I hew survive to-day ^ Each lama owns or hires his own rooms, 
which are often like a little self-contained Uni. and keeps 
them up out of the money remitted to him by his own 
fomify* The lamas feed separately, and except for certoia 
prescribed gatherings for worship in the temple, each man is 
free to u^e his time as he thinks fit* This general statement 
must be qualified somewhat in the case of Uie Ydtow monks, 
whose rule La mure detailed» so that their life approximates 
rather more fjearly to that ol a Chri^dinn monastic community j 
but even b thia case the points of resemblance can easily be 
exaggerated* If a lama desires to wander off on the highToad 
Of |j> withdraw into contemplatioD in some remote spot, the 
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ptinnLssion wliich lie must first seek is not Ibe formnl sullioriza- 
tion of the abbots but the coiuieut of Eiis own |kirsunaJ tutor, hi* 
Lsniii; ts for everyone the Unal authority, from nbieli tile 
(fentb of one of tlic parties is the only dispensation. Though 
children are dedicated by their parents to the spiritual life at 
an early age, before there could be any possibility of personal 
incliuatioa, they are not bound for life in the sense that they 
have no means uf release, if they should tire ol their vocation. 
The vows are dksoluhle at any age imd u nertain tiuniber of 
persons avail themselv’ea of this right j nnturaily they are very 
niUch in a minority, for the lama is looked np Co soriaUy, and 
a return “ to the wrffUl,” though not penalized in any way, 
naturally seems rather a cotnc^oivn. 

One day T asked Oyaltsan in the presence uf the little novice, 
if he had a dUigeut pupil. He answered: Well, I wouldn’t 
quite say that; but an the whole he’s pretty fair.” “ And do 
you sometimes have to scold him ? WTiaf do you do to him— 
b^t him ? ’ ’ From the hurst of merriment that greeted nij 
words from both master and pupil, I gathered that the latter 
was in no great danger of a beating. I had put the question of 
set purpose* in order to draw Gyoltsan, since 1 knew that there 
were rather too many Tibetan supporters of the scliool that 
puts unbounded faith in corporal punishment. We enntr across a 
had ease ol it at Likhir, when a young monk consulted Dr. Roaf, 
complaining of aches and pains in the ahouldcT'btade. Ques¬ 
tioned by the doctor, he declared that the trouble started after 
a severe beating received in Tibet at tlic hands of Ms tutor 
during his last year of study. He pointed to a heavy brass- 
tipped staff and said; '* He used a stick like ihb: Tibetan 
teachers are dirtj' swine,” There is no doubt that a good many 
Tiiietau educators are martinets, who do not spore the rod; 
even eminent Luimi-TMikus, during their years of protutlon, 
are liable to vigorous hcaticEs, if slow at their lessons or slipshod 
in deportment. The preceptor, in such a case, after dealing 
out coirectiOQ with, due conscientiousness, prostrates himself 
at the feet of his charge to show that there has been nothing 
of personal pique or diartspecl in his action. Similarly tfie 
young lama must prostrate himself before his corrector and 
thank him for his wcll-ttmcd severity. This practice of beating, 
which is crrtjmly liiibkf to abuse, is understandable, though not 
necessarily acerptabJe, if one tokes into accouni the extra- 
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ordijiFiry of tht rac^- Seriuua psjThologieal diatiirl>- 

ance^ whJdi tnigbl folbw $u^h tDeAlment when applied to n 
person of more higlily-striing temperament, is prohaWy almost 
non-existent for a Tibetan. In the ease of our patieritj the 
fault for which lie had been castigated w'as inattentjon in churtih^ 
We saw liiin at a service in the chapel later in the day and he 
certainly did seem rather inclined to let his attention wander; 
but whether his day-dreaming was a result of his beatingt 
cause that earned ii bi tlie hrsi inataneOi is imeertain. The 
doctor gave him an ointment to rtib into his shoulder and 
thought that the pain would probably pass in time with 
jiiassiagc. 

Every' moimstcry owns a number of ** mountain relreat*4*^* 
that ja, jiniaLl se|iaratc cells built in ,srcluded places where those 
the distractious of socioJ existet3.ee. These cclb consist of 
four walls, with a raised platform at one end, where the rochisc 
who desdir to spend periods of contemplation can retire from 
sits. Fond is pushed inlii the cell at slated intervals; those 
who bring it, must on no account address a word to the coittem^ 
ptativc or interrupt him in any way. Among the Kargynidpa, 
many are found who, true to the tradition of Uicij great saint 
Alihi UcpAi withdraw into caves in the cold regions of glaciers, 
where a cotton clotli is thciir only garment (Hepa htcrally means 
** cotton-cimi ) and wiiere they keep themselves warm hy means 
of a peculiar art, rummo, the ptoduciioii of internal bodily heat. 
Those who arc interested in this question* must refer to the 
fascinating IiooIcb of Madame David-Keeb who is the only Euro¬ 
pean who can claim rn^it-luind knowledge of the art. Many 
relreats arc not so rigorous^ but are simply small cottages, fur^ 
nished like any other house and differing only in the absence of 
eotnpanionship. I rememl^ talking to one Yellow monk from 
Uiosa, whu liad been telling me that he intended to retire for 
aevcTBl months to a “ mountain retreat.^* ** Where is this re¬ 
treat/' I said, is it ID a cave? The monk, who was a 
man who tovefl his comfort, made a gesture of horror, Oli I 
no*”* he criedt not a cave 3 My mountain retreat will W pro¬ 
vided with eveiy convenience! II must aIjki be remcmhcrciJ 
Ihiit the Buddhist conception of asceticifint is quite unlike that 
which is familiar from Ihe hifitory of the Christian Church. 
There ia no idea of morlifying the fleah by paiofnl austerities. 
The Buddha formally condemned tJie extremes both of luxury 
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aJitl isplf-torture; He was Imni Himsdl to wealLli luid trieil 
to escape inlu Tiuleut sclf-repressiuti before He discovered 
its uficltsaness, Notiuog wbich (s calculated to dalnnge henllh 
b to be cxicoQTUf^, for unpaired healtli may create added 
qkstaples to the pursuit of Knowledge. The austerity of 
a Mila lias a very dilTerent motive, the renuojdaUon of oU 
that might distract, the cutting off of ail “ purpose]ess 
Activity, the hilling of the senses into quiescence, so as to permit, 
ratlier thaa>c<»mpe!, the real Knowledge-^nsciuusness to arise. 
Each man must pursue the methods that suit his tempcrotuciit. 
and discover for himseff what is “ fitting conduct.” St. Marpa, 
though be laid on Mila flepa the injunction of taking '* a 
terrible resolution of meditating for the duratiDn of his life for tlie 
profit of creatures,” himself coiitlniicd to live and work in the 
world: he tilled hb farm and was happily married. 

I must digress here a little to mention the question of 
eteaiiliue&ii, because so many referoacea to the lack of it are 
constantly made by travellers to foreign parts, and seem to be 
the great stand-by of a certain type of lecturer or writer, when 
tJiey can find nothing else to say about the people whose 
hospitality they have enjoyed. Il is a pleasant change to open 
that impartial and most amusing book by Peter Fleming, News 
From ToTtartf, and to turn to the chapter on his visit to the 
famous lamasery of Kmnbum, tlie birthplace of St, Tsong 
Kliapu, one of tiie great centres of pilgrimage of the Tibetan 
world. He expressly comments on the cleanliness of hU lodging, 
and on the courtesy and jnteJltgence of hi» hosts. Jly own im¬ 
pressions of P’hiyang and oUicr Gompas were similar. Though 
there were do aiguB of organized spring-cleaning, there was also 
no evidence of great neglect. There wos dust abovit, if one 
troubled to look for it; hut wc never caught any parasites in 
a single Gompa that we vbited, not even at Himi. which really 
Was iDsauitary', Nor did we ace Jamas scratching tliem selves 
or searching their garments for unwonted guests. The better* 
off peasants and their houses seemed no worse. The scarcity of 
furniture and hangings and the alBcncc of beds does not favour 
the midtipiication of pests. Dainelii mentions hugs in the village 
of Clihiltng, where the best golclsmith lived. Tlie lowest orders 
of society, such as the muleteers whom we met on the caravan 
routes in Sikkim, were (dainty dirty. Some of fJiem were 
qmte black with encrusted grime uid we often saw them havixta 
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tbeir tifttf parched for lice- Purter» raUier better, for tLey 
cotnbof} tltcLr hair eiid occasionally changed tlieir clothes. Spit* 
ting is a fairly comniDn habit, found even among people of mnV, 
though again it is not quite so widesprEad as I hod been led to 
expect. Washing is not unknown; but it is a habtt that the 
climate does not encourage, so that it plays no great part in 
life. There is no doubt that domestic dirt is much more in¬ 
tolerable under the elaborate conditions of our countries, and 
tlic presence of smoke and cormsive acids in the air gruady 
aggravate its evils, A modem uitbora drainage system that 
has gone wrong is louthisome : prinijtive arrangemenhi, that can- 
□Dt be put out of order, are more suited to the needs of people 
who do not trouble themselves about these things overmuch. 
The lavatories of modem-planned inns in parts of southern 
Burope can be a perfect nightmare; Ute steep open-air shoots, 
like those of medieval castles, found in the Compeu of Tibet, 
are lor less open to misuse. 

One day, while crossing the courtyard, I suddenly ran into 
OUT old enemy the bursar of SatsukuJ, whose office extended, 
along with that distant place, over P’hiyang and aU Its other 
dependencies. If I w*aa surprised, he was astounded in still 
greater measure—In fact, disgusted would be a better word, lor 
it must ha\'e come as a shock to him to find the three people 
whom he had treated so ungraciously, making themseivea at 
home Inside his own monastery. He did not say much, hut I 
heard that after we left he tried to vent hia Annoyance fay making 
himself disagreeable to GyaJtson. But on the death of the old 
ablwt, w'ho was rather senile and easily lc<l, the bursnr^a power 
pruhahly dimini sbed. liy now he inoy have retired- 

Thc monk, Sherah, from whom we liired our bedroom, was 
also a rather iinprepossesiiing specimen, uttcoirth and always on 
the moke. He was one of the butaar's chief cronies, One day 
when we saw them come down arm in arm (not literally so, for 
it is not a Tibetan habit), I could not help exclaiming; *‘Look 
at Wisdom IShersb) and Method cidlaljorating for the salvation 
of creatures 1 The joke raised A general laugh; for everyone 
saw tbe reference to the uiystic uniun of the two inseporahles, 
and the hursor's covetousness was known to be nothing it nut 
methodical. 

The office of chyagdtUd or bursar ia held on a peculiar system 
of tenure in many of the Gompua, It usually laetii for three 
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yciira« Ou apfioilitnieiit) the t!k‘yagtis6d receives a certain sona, 
out of which he t» expected to provide for the upkeep of those 
amenities whiidi are shared !iy aJl the residents in the G'oinpa. 
At the end be tuust pay back the sum intact, hut in the mean¬ 
time he can use it as he wishes, for trading or lending; any 
profits above tlio original sum. after he has disbursed all tliat is 
needed for the expenses, are Jiis ovni. It can tvell be iniagmed 
that this post oflers consideraiile opportumties for grafts especi¬ 
ally in a large monastery, and in much sought after by coimnerci- 
ally ambitious monks. The position of thyiigdsSd in on® of the 
vast eGtablisbmeuts neat Lhasa must be worth thousBiids. It 
must not l>e supposed that all Jiolders of this otflee are corrupt. 
Our friend the bursar of Spituk, who discharged hji^ duties with 
zeal and integrity, told us that he longed for tJie day wheu 
he would lay down seals, for be found it an tmeongetiiid 
task and a distraction from things of grtsatw importance. 
Neycrtheless Uie system offers great temptations : but though it 
strikes US as questionahle. it makes no such impression on those 
who are accustomed to it. 

Most of our time was passed in study. Both the art-pupils 
ond 1 found Gyaltson an ideal teacJicr, dear in exposition, 
strict, patient, resourceful and infectioush' enthusiastic. His 
methods had been well worked out, but w^erc far from stereo- 
typetL With myself he either enlarged upon some daetnnal 
point by word alone, or, more often, copi^ selected passages 
from the book of St. Gompopa, from which raj’ i^uotations on 
the Bofnge in diopter XVD were taken, and passed them on 
to me to make what I could ol them before turning to Iiim for 
help. I used to read tbem over carefully to get the gissl and 
then look up any tmknown words iu a dictionnrj^ tso os to grasp 
the pra^e sense of tiie many teehuical terms used. I checked 
the dictionary tneanings by going over them later with Gyaltsan 
himself; in several cases I found that the lexicographer was at 
fault, for there b an imiaense wealth of fine distinctions in the 
Tibetan metaphysical vocabulary for which we only possess 
approximations. It is only too easy to read into them some 
meaning which is not a strict equivalent. 

After f had proceeded os far as I could, the laniit expounded 
the passage. Tlib method of W'orkijig was slow, so that the 
ground covered at the time was not verj- extensive; hut we had 
agreed beforehand that wc almuld not let ourselves race on, 
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leaving unsolved doubts to harass us aJterwards, To the ground¬ 
ing that 1 received from Cyaltsaii 1 owe the knowledge which 
enabled me to compile the chapter on the Doctrine in Part Two 
ol this iwok, though I did not gatlter tlie full fniiLs of his teocln 
ing immediately; it was reserved for my other good master, the 
lama Wongyal, to make hb predecessor’s work t>ear fruity when 
he came and visited me in my Liverpool home. In my discus- 
aions with Qyaltson £ found that when 1 wished to HJustrate this 
or that knotty point, 1 often was able to make use of stories 
taken from the Mew Testament or from the lives of the CUriatian 
Fathers, especially St. Thomas Aquinas. The quotations were 
always very mudi appreciated; the parables of |.he Gosjiel, in 
particular, appealed to our Inma, nor tlid it ever occur to him to 
treat them &!> leas uutlu^ritative liecau.<;e they belonged bo » 
foreign religion. He was only interested in ihdr hearing itpim 
the points imder discuasiun and he seemed just as ready to fmd 
truth in the sayings of “ a certain ancient Lama in our country " 
as in those of other Lamas whose names were latniliar. The 
lama fl^^gyal went still further, Spcakmg of Christ he said: 
“ I see that He was a very Buddha I ” 

At sunset Gysltson and I usually made a tour of the walb, 
which were formed by a smglc huge nicndong, which ringed the 
Gompa witiiout a break. In hot cnutitries thb is always an 
enchanted hour, when the spirit seems peculiarly sensitized and 
ready to take wmg. Gyaltsan let hb mind lead him whither 
it would, like a rider who drops the reins loose on hb liorscb 
neck and trusts to it to take him in the right direction. I well 
remember how on one of these dreuits, the lama began in 
describe Uic New Goldim Age, the expected reign of Chamba, 
“ The Loving One,” who will he the next Buddha to come a* 
World-Teacher. I cannot attempt to reproduce his mood of 
exaltation nor how it fired me as I listened to him. He spoke 
like a predestined prophet, and had tlie heavens opened in that 
hour and the world stood still to make way for the Second Com¬ 
ing, 1 should have felt no surprise. 

While attending to me, Gyaltsan carried on aiinultaneoiisly 
with the diiiwinpolass. “ Well now what nhaJI we begin with ? ” 
be asked my friends the firat day, “ Shall wc learn how to do 
the Teacher’t bwitb ? ” He handed out to each man a sharply- 
pointed winHlen stylus amt a small drawing-board provided 
with a handle and shaped like a butter-pat. Then, taking one 
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nl Ihc (Kurds liiiiiseSf, lie dusted it over with fine ehalt and 
|>roueiKltti to dr»w with the stylus the hands of the Budillw in 
their ehusstcHl {wsitiou, one ttoitgiiig down to the ground and 
tlie other supporting the l>Cfiging-bowl. He made them watch 
caref^y how he made his strokes and tlien try to repent the 
drawing. He did one model in the eoroer of each pupil's hoard. 
They la wpfk and a* they both atreiidy po?$ess«<I Kotm 
s i[1 with this penril^ they madi.^ rapid progress and soon began 
to turn out possahle copies. Whenever tiicy made a false stroke 
tiiQ dusted some more chalk over the place and Itcgsn again. 
This was the first lesson, rcpeate<t a numlicr of r im es with a 
view to little more than accuracy. 

The nea:t lessons were taken up wilJi tlic Teacher’s feet which 
were more difficult; then came Hw head, and after that His 
body. When they had reached n fair degree of proficiertey with 
the aejpuTate parts tli^- tried to combine them and so prodnee 
a complete nude. This cotitiie of study was spread over seveml 
dayfl, rill finally they were considered good enougfi to attempt 
to clothe the body. Gy a 1 toon's criticisms can fined themselves 
to the question of exactitude; ftisthetic ronriderotions were 
left alone for the time: in fact I doubt whether they ate ever 
mentioned as on end in theruselves. When the figure appeared 
to ^ve approached tlie model. Gyaltsan tested it with a pair 
0 I Vidors ^ to sw if the nicttsiircmeots oT th^ rtlff^rpnt partjs 

had been related in correct ratio; for the main proportions oi 
the Buddha's figure are not left to the arristo* discretion, being 
considered to Imvc been fixed for all time by divine revclatkui, 
Gyaltsan related the story thus One of the disciplee of tlie 
Victorious One was desirous of placing His portrait on record 
for posterity; but when he attempted to measure His holy l>odv 
he found no rtile long enough, nor any measUH; sufficient.* After 
ropeated failures, he realiKcd the hopelessness of h'ls task, so 
he prayed to the Buddha of His grace to vouchsafe to mankind 
the knowledge of His earthly form. The Teacher consented and 
the dimple drew the first picture, which has Bcrved os a Canon 
ever since. For a Buddha is not like other men; He has all 
sorts of peculiarities; n murk between the eyes, a protuberance 
on the head, tcetli in an unusual numlwr. His ears arc not at 
oil tJie same as a man’s. His eyes are shfiiwd tike a bow bent 
by a skilful archer—and (Imn? are many other points which must 
be obsen «1 iJ you are t,, portray a Buddha faithbilly.'’ 
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Since our return to Engl And« tiyaltaan sent me a precions gilt 
in the sh^pc ol a driiM?ing ol the Buddhu inscribed in Bin oblongs 
with rU the propurtiuns ishown and niunbered* This is 
reproduced opposite page SSo^ I regard it as one of the most 
vulnabSe relics of out joumey- 

Dunng the early stages the whole aim ol the teaching is to 
train hand, eyes and mextioryi When the pnpils Imve proved 
thftt they are able to copy the model severid times with n 
considerable degree of surenessr they arc made to do it from 
memory. At the first attempt my friends foimd that they had re¬ 
membered only a part oi what they had practised; nevertheless* 
after referring to the mExlel and making one or two attempts, 
they begna to relain the proportions in their niuid^s eye and 
l^yalUuii expressed himself as satisfied with their progress* A 
still tnore advanced stage is niEurkeEl by trying to draw the same 
figure in a material where correction by rubbing out is not 
sible* that h lo sa>% In Indian ink upon paper* From time to 
timct for variety's sake* flowers, douda and animsfs can be 
introduerdp Drawing from Nature does not conic m at sH i it is 
a question of learning control and of tnemotking the priucipal 
classical stibjects* Alter that^ it is left to the artist himself to 
show whnt: be wilt make of his skill. 

Concerning clouds^ Gyaltsan had some interesting remarks 
to offers One day he fiiiddcnly asked i—By the way, alxiut 
those three Vfmnkas Lhal yon commisaioned me to paint, do you 
wish me to put in ordinary douds or Kargyudpa clouds f 

UTiat arc they? vvr asked, ** Why should there be two 
sorts of clouds ? ” 

But there said the tania; from ancient times the 

artists of the Kargyudpa have their own special convention lor 
portraying clouds* and also certain plants^ No other Order 
draws them a* we do; wc are of course pt^rraittcd to use the 
ordinary methods tew* but we prefer our own tradition*” We 
of course ordered Korgyudpa clouds for our they can 

be seen on the photograph nppoaitc page 404, where one of 
Gyaitsan'a works has Iteen reproduced. 

While the pupil ia busy improving hb drawing* he also helps 
the Master in such jobs as grinding the sdoncs and earths that 
make the points, pounding them in a pohshed stone mortart pre¬ 
paring canvasea and washing bmehes^ Later he begins to feurn 
how to apply the paint* and is allowed to help in the more re* 
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petitiTo and mechanical tasks such as borderSi grastf^ Qower* or 
skies. Evcntualt}^ the day comes when he may try his hand at 
£1 whoJe composition. 

Thews was naturally no time lor us to tackle anything but 
clefnentarj* drawings so. as we were anxious nut to miss seeing 
alt the processes that go to the making ol a VhmkQ^ we asked 
Gyaltsofi to let us watch him work on some that awaiting 
complctiouip VVe thus saw enough for me to be able to describe 
the \'Bdons stages without omitting any important detail. 

The first task is the preparation of a canvas. The material 
used is ordinarj* white cotton cloth of Indian tnaoufaeture. An 
oblong ia cut to the rei^uired slzct and it ifi hemmed round barley 
stalks^ to give the edge a slight stHfening., Then it la fixed in 
an cmbroidcpy frame of much larger size, with a woollen thread 
ninning in ^gzags all round from the canvas to the frame^ lacing 
the two together^ U the canvas sags at any time, the lace is 
drawn tighter and the tensron ia gradually dUtributed all round 
the frame till the free end h reached, wbicb h then reknotted^ 
When this has been dunci a dressing o! lime, mixed with a little 
aize made by boiling yak-akin* la applied^ but very thiulyi so as 
not to interfere with the flexibility of the canvasi which must 
be supple enough to be rolled tip< The surface Is wetted and 
pohshed repeatedly with a flinty and allowed to dry between 
each polishing. In the end, the cani'as doea not differ in 
from a walb und the method of painting if; akin to 

When the canvas is ready, the drawing is put on with 
charcoal ]ieneib, hut comparatively roughly, for the artist trusts 
to hla bmsli to Tend due preeislon to the finer lines and to 
obliterate all trace of what lies underneath. After that, it Is 
only a question of applying the colours: as only body eoloura 
are uaed* either opaque or only very slightly translucent. It is 
easy to blot out a mistake. Slips of the hand arc not common 
in the best artists' but with those of Inferjor irrade they occuft 
though usually not in the principal figures, but in mmor details 
where mbtakea ore due to insufficient care. The folds of cloth¬ 
ing and the features on the laces are the last details to be put 
in, opart from various finer embellishments in gold* GyalUun^s 
art wa^ a typical example of pleasing but not highly inspired 
school-work. But for the tradition^ he would have been com¬ 
pletely at a loss* but given the help of its guiding hand, his great 
sincerity enabled lum to go to the utmost limit of his talent. 
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Wift work on walUt). where a broader treatment was eutlrd for, 
was 9%btty ahead of his for in n smollci pietnre, 

meant to be viewed from close np, questiona of finesse count 
for more« Bis chief Catilt lay m a tendency to mix In too much 
white witJi Ills paints, which tnndc his colours, espccinlly blues, 
rather milky. 

When drawing ou a t’fumko, tlie frame is placed upright, 
leaning against the wall, never fiat on a table ur on the flour. 
In painting, the left hand holds a trsttsverse ruler, which follows 
the hand that holds the brush, providing it with u steufly rest. 
The left hand also grasp!, a soHpshell which serves as a palette. 
Bruahes are prepared by the artist from selected hairs of goat, 
and even cat, which he binds on to a sdek- la used to tmi'k 
witli the paints, which are first ground in the martar. White 
of egg is nut knnwu as a medium; tfiat is why it U incorrect 
to speak of tile Tibetan mural paintings aa Ireseoea, though 
they resemble them so closely m appeuratU-'e, 

The day' before we were due to leave, some sacred dances 
were pcrfcmned in a cloistered tbeatie just Iwlow' our own room, 
in honour of the visit to P’biyang of Colonel Long and his party. 
The proper time of the year for tliis display is January : at that 
time over a iiundrctl monks take port in the service—for it ja 
really a reli^ous mystery — wearing splendid Cltinesc costumes, 
and also grotesque tu&aks decorat^ with yaks' burns, antlers 
and tusks. Tiie dancers wear r««] silk !ikirts, lumded with yellow, 
which descrilrc brilliaut circles of colour as they whirl ruuniJ. 
Summer is not rcufiy a suitable time for such violent cxcrdiie. 
Gynttsan, who acted as trainei and master of the ballet, allowed 
his troupe of about a dozen to perform three flgurti that lasted 
half an hour, after w-hieh they retired sweating profusely. At 
the proper season, of I Ladak gathers at P'hiyong to watch the 
Kargyudpa mystery which bote two whole days. 

For ourselves that last afternoon brought a gathering of 
friends. Khan Muhamuind Din was there, in attemitmee on the 
Residency parly. The lama Dawn oho came from Spituk and 
the Yellow Malt from Leh, Joseph Gcrgan, the Christian 
Translator, sent a mesaenger bearing a kind present of cakes 
specially hoked for us by Iiia wife. When the dancing was over, 
we foregatbered for the last time In KonciiLog Gyaltsan’s room 
and conversed about our future plans. '' My advice to you is 
to go to our molhijr-Uouse of Dikhung in Tibet," said Gyaltson. 
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Tkc! pikfaung Lama is a true sEtiati and if he should receive you 
m pupil« yott will Imve the huppiness of studying the Doctrine 
under one of the greatest teachers in the land. What do you 
thinks Reverend Doctor ? —he turned to the bursar of Spiluk 

inquiringly. 1 rather expected that the tatter would prefer to 
refiojnmend a Gelugpa teacher ^ a member of his own Yellow-Hat 
Order* hut to my sur|)rise he concurred* saying t Yes* I believe 
you could not do beftcr* If you ahuuld go to Tibct^ sock out 
file pikhting Lama. I will gladly come with you my self> il by 
that time I am free of tiie bursor^s office.’’ 

Bidding good-by'e to our friends should have made us sad; but 
after living among Tibetans^ one begins to catch a little of their 
philosophy, which does not favour long-Kirawn-out regrets. 
Absences of months and years are sucii a commanptace in this 
land, that jicuplc settle dowti quickly after the departure of a 
friend* knowing as they do that there is HttJc likeJIhcHtd of news 
being reeeived* till the absentee himself turns up uivexpectcdly 
to onnotmee his own return. Stoicism and resignation are m 
the blood* and a vronyiug disposition is quite the exception * 
The lama Dawa left first for Spituk; the Y"ellow Man lingered a 
little longer^ luid then rode oil* telling us tlmt he tcio expected to 
he on the road within a week, for lie waa starting for Lhasa and 
might lye away a year or inorei^ Two days later* ni Kalatzo on 
Ltir Induct wt- portcil from Gyalt^an^ who had come there to 
have hj$ eyes tested by Mrs* Drive?, a lady doeto?* who was 
doing splendid work for the sick. She and her husband were 
most good turn; I am glad to be able to thank them once more 
lor iheir limipitulity and kindness. 

We reserved for ourselves one fimil treat* a day to be spent 
in revisiting our beloved Likhir, This second occasion brought 
no disillusionment, but on the contrary a renewal of the mptiire 
of our first visit* When it waa at Just lime to go, the old prior 
drew me apart into hb cdl and aaid that he would feel happy 
to welcnmc us back at any lime for an indefinite staVp with 
every lor reading or doing whatever else we wished- 

The homeworil stages were all taken as speedily as posiible, 
Yiirtit Bod Karbu and lovely Mulbek: when we crossed the 
frontier we ^Jiud our Til>ctan personalities with regret, and 
came our ordinary selves once moru. We hurried through Purig* 
where the fierceness of summer had given place to the keener 
glow of niitumn. Everj'whcre people were stocking their last 
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hay, or iff&e wd.kLi:i^ up onii ddwo the stubbie-fieldi with mt ulr 
of bui^y elmlesisness as if to say the work ol thi^ year is over ; 
now for B lung hibernatinn/* At the alp of Nimargr whieli we 
had left a garden in fidt flower^ many plants had died down or 
been eropped shorty leaving no toacc ; but a few lato^owering 
species s dU bloomed p gentians * a monkalioodi and a new 
delpliinium; they were making all haste to gel throngk Iheir 
lifcHi^ycie before the first snows eoudecnned them once more to 
the enforced rest of months^ We spcpt a day gathering seeds ^ 
there b no sound more gratifying to the ear than Uietr metallic 
tinkle, a& the ripe pod$ are bent over and emptied into the era- 
veiopes* Then at last eame the 2oji^ now quite cleared of snow ; 
once across the pass and we were tn India ag ain . Xn the Sind 
valley the maize harvest was ripe and also thtt wiilnul3+ Buying 
roasted maize-cDhs in tlie villager made us think of Soho and 
chestnuts. 

At Sust Wayl bridge appeared and Civilkationp*' repre¬ 
sented by a couple of earsp stood waiting for m. A Kashmiri 
peasant with a badly abscessed hand, stopped us and asked tor 
medicine, so we lighted our last wayside fire to boil up water for 
Dr* Eoal, who operated there and tlum* It was the final bow 
before tile fall of the curtain. We stepped into our car and were 
whirled lu ebuds of cholung dust towa^s Srinfigar* conscious of 
a mounting nervouimess that could not be kept in cheek. in 
apite of our recent study of the doctrine oi Ulusion. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

TLe Present State of Tiltetan Art 

WHOEV'ER tins had the patience to foIW me to the end of 
iny joiiroey, can acarcety have escaped gathering soine impres- 
nions aiiout art anfl artists, for allusioiis iiave beeij nuinerous 
and often detailed. But this subject has until now been linked 
ttp witli casual incidents of travel; so T propose to devote the 
next three chapters of the book to an ordered, though neecs- 
^ily brief, survey, even at the cost of occasionally recapitulat¬ 
ing points made earlier on. 

My purpose is to describe the state of the urt at the present 
time, to sluiw what needs it supplies in the life of the people, 
and to hazard some opinions about t3ie tendencies that are at 
Work withii] it. 1 profess no interest in antifitiity as such, 
tliough the unitj- and continuity of the Tibetan’ Tradition 
permits old and modern examples to lie used indiscriminatelv. 
Periods nnJ origins, affinities and distinguishing marks dear to 
tlie specialist's heart, arc questions foreign to raj* purpose. 
He who wishes to pursue that side of the subject, must delve 
among the notes and papers to lie found in the journals of 
teamed societies. He can also see lor himself actual examples 
in museums: indctti it is to he hoped that students will not lie 
done in so doing; this chapter wdl haine been in part wasted, 
if it fails to rouse tlie desire of ordinary readers to visit the 
welharfanged collection in the Ihdiftn s^tion of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, for m artistic matters, such people are 
often surer in their judgment than profesaiunal scientists 
ohst^ed with detail. One Iiitrdly ever meets a soul in that 
portion of the gallery—tlie same could be sold about tile entire 
Lidia Miisciim, one ol the liest of London’s trcasure-houijes— 
50 that one b inclined to credit the truth of an nnecdote related 
about mine lamas who were brought over to England a few 
yearn ago in connexion with an Everest lecture. Their appointeifl 
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guide was showii^g them round the sights of London^ hent on 
impressing Liiem with the. wealth and wonder of our civilibation* 
As they walkoil tlirouyU the museum he said: There, you see 
all these marvellous treasures from your own and every other 
country* Tl^ey are the property o! tlie entire peoplCp so that 
any day, without having to pay a penny, anynncj from the 
highest in the land to the poorest, ean come and enjoy them I 

Then why don't they come? ” asked the lamas naively, 
round the deserted halls* 

The atmosphere of a mnseum is unfavourable to the appre¬ 
ciation of works of art; when, os in Tibetan coimtriest one 
lias sera them in U5e, handled freely—even the most precioua 
of them—in private houses or templcsi one reali^ how lifeless 
tliey become when withdrawn from ordinary use into institntiotis 
where irrelevaitt coosideratiDnSp such as rarity or datCp piny n 
big part in their arrangement for display* StUU museums are 
better than nothing, and should be made use of for what they 
are worth, until the day when mankind will become enlightened 
to the point of allowing the bulk of the c?chibit3 to be set free 
to re-enter the service of life; always provided that by that 
time modem “ advances in the tnetbo^ of warfare shaU not 
have proved effective in wiping out the whole wtistie heritage 
d[ ibc past, 50 conveniently assembled for that disaster in a few 
confined areas. 

So far as I am aware, a comprehenaive treatise on Tibetan art 
has yet to Ijc written. To enmpik one that could dium corn- 
pleteni:^^, it would be necessaiy to have eacammed the con tents 
of the pritidpal monasteries of Tibet proper and Bhutan- 
Neverthcless there is wealth enough outside forbidden territories, 
in Ladok and Spiti and the ChinciSe portion of the provinces of 
Klmm and Amdo, to allow genera! opinions to be formed* A 
useful littk bookt Tificmn PatnfiugSi by Roerich^ Paris, 10^26^ 
has been publihhed about i^hunkoB or piiiuied serofls, and dcata 
with the identification of many of the j>er^uagea who comincuily 
appear on them : il also contains some good illustratioui. Most 
other references occurring in fcicntidc puhlieationA are mninly 
antiquarian in interest and eorrespondingly dry* 

My present aim, then* is to give a picture of an art in being, 
with tilt TradiriDD, which is it^ life-btood, still active. It is the 
jA?t of the great TradiiionB of whiidi this can be said un- 
teser^Tdly, for in most coimtries where tfie firtjsti,c hut^ nut 
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yet f»«ii strnttgJed in the grip oj nu^hojiizeii tnaterjalji5in> Icov* 
ing Ddthing hut a Impctess eh)ui», tite IJiigeriiig strands uf tradi¬ 
tion, tiy the decease of their imifying pririclpJe^ are only cotn- 
parable to the: twitchiugs uE a pithed hrug. Not that Tibet has 
remained eutirejiy immune to the udltienee of U)C fluuic dut- 
inlegrating forces wUidt have destroyed art ebc^'Iiere, and with 
it, uU that pure intelleatuality which mokes itself tcMignizobfc 
tn the sense of form: in recent years a downward trend has 
hr'i'U apparent, chiefly in border districts. The histor}' of the 
last few decade^! in ^Vsla reveals how cjuiekly the virus can do 
its work. Tliree generations ago, both India, Otiua and Japan 
contained many tine rraftMincu w'ho still foimd a market fur 
good work: now tliere is a race Iwtwcen these tliree supremely 
artistic pcoplrs aa to which can uproot its traditions the 
qiiickcst, and can produce the most gTutesque travesties both of 
its own now despised native style, and of the Europcsti fashions 
that are taking its place. In these countries the wounds are 
severe, and to recapture the trsditionaJ spirit a tremondons 
change of heart is the first essential. Bui; in the ea.w of Tibet 
the injuries are yet skin-deep and might fjerliftps not be beyond 
healing, if the cultiirett clam's, on whose taste the existence of 
tiigh art is almost wtiolly dependent, could be made to realize 
what is happening, warned by their nelgtiliours’ errors. 

A singular eonsistency of style is observable tiiroughoiit the 
ii'ast territories where the TilKtaii Ituddhist Tradition holds 
sway, in spite of wide climatic and racial diversity, ft ealb for 
a trained eye to distinguish whether a certain painting was 
executed in Lhasa or Mo'ngolia, and whether the photograph of 
a Eitiildnig refers to Ladak or to Kbam, many miles away to the 
east. .A collection of hammcreil and chasecE teapots, asscmhlcil 
from all the comers of the area, is not easy to classify by local 
differences at a first glance. So also, g^iing barkwarrls in time, 
the dating of a picture or statue within anything nearer than a 
c'cntiiry calls for an expert. Change Has taken place, ns can be 
proved by comparing works separated by several centarius, hut 
development has lieim by steps so gradual, that they merge into 
one nnr>thcr imperceptibly. 

Two greot currents of influence have mingled in Tibetan 
art, and have been asstmllatiHf and tiansfarme^l bv the creative 
genius of the race, the influences of India and China. The 
first has reigned in the sphere of sacred things—^puretv re- 
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ligioiu objeiitB such us pictures (there ia hardly uny such {hing 
Its secular painting) Or ^'ulplurt^ still clearly show their kin* 
ship with the types found in old Indian Buddhist centres like 
t!ie caves ol Ajimta—while the second eicerted ilsdl more in 
tile tilings pertaining to worldly lifcp because cultured society in 
Tibet modelled ils mann ers on those of tlic Court of Peking^ 
whirl I for cen tunes occupied tlie sumuiu position. The interiof 
fittings and rurniithings of koiiKes^ wiiidow-lfsines, talde^i cur* 
peta and food vessels« Ixirrowcd tnaiiy of their forms and diarae^ 
terislic fnolifs from the Chinese* Certain domestic tieredtieii^ 
aucti as crockery- and siUks, were ne^^er locally monulactured^ 
but continue to l>e knfK^rtcd from Cbma to this day* 

Architecture is perhaps the branch io which native designs 
show least evidence of foreign influcncei though Lhc Chinese 
style has allceted a good many of the minor details. The fact 
that in Chinese huildlngs w^md always played a dominant part^ 
whereas in most of Til^et^ stone and sutr-dried hcick were tiie 
only inatefiuh availahlf in onlirritted supply, caused the hof- 
rowing of forms to confine itself to featun^ where the iiiie at 
ti£iil>er waii naturnip such as pillars and the high-pItched roofs 
of paviliouK. But though 1 lisv^e drawn aiteotion to the two 
influences in qucictiun, an impression must not be conveyed 
iuadvertcutiy that Tiindan art remains a hybrid^ a crosa 
derjvi-tl from two imperfecll^'-^mated parents^ On the cmitriiry, 
the Tibetans have shown a superb power of assknibUott in 
everjiJuiig that they have horruwixJ, even litiJrature ^ so that 
ihougli their character* to which such a concept as conscious 
originaUty is totally foreign^ has made them copy some things 
with extreme faithfuIneKSp yet they have never failed to imhui;: 
tlirir own spitit into Uiem* welding features derived froui such 
dlflerent sources^ mtu a logical and harmouioui wliote. 

Another important point to note b that in Tibet a compara¬ 
tively small part b played hy what la usiiaiJy termed peasant 
art/* A rough-and-ready division is olten imido lictwf™ tlic 
two categories of “ folk art and of ** civlllxefj art/^ by w hich is 
meant art tliat appears Lo have hem practised In a more sclf- 
consciaiis frainc of inimJ* This dbtiftctiim in founded on the 
idiservation that Ihr arts llmt have l:^ljoyc^1 pricsLly and mible 
patronage exhibit great variety between style and Btyfe^ country 
and TOuotryp period and period; whereas in the art-products 
timt serve the needs of the peasantry^ a surprising fesembiance 
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CMX be observed iti tlic ^ork ot rflees widely separflLed in Lime 
and space and Lcredity* Typical patteni!? found ~m peasant art 
are Ihu^ic based on simple geometrical shapoa auch aa dieckSp 
stripes, or tiiapers, ami liighly £t)'iked repi-caentations of men 
juiil tuliniab. Plant mterladiigs are lur less common; pertiapa 
the complex nature of tbeir curves demands a more developed 
mentality for its analysis* One has but to look at a few baskets 
and wooden bowls and cmbioidcrieSp say from Hmnania and 
MoroccOp Sweden and Nigeria, Greece and Pera^ to discover 
striking similarities of pattern mul colouring. In music some¬ 
thing of the same sort is noticeable; in folk songs"* remark¬ 
able pardlelisms bave been pointed out between places as 
remote as Sicily and Ceylon^ Scotland and China* Some have 
explained the phenomenon by saying that “ primitive condi¬ 
tions of Ufe have everywhere produced similar nedolts; others 
stiributc it to the survival of ancient metaphysical symbols 
that were once wtdid>' diffused throughout mankind. 

The expression folk art ” applies legitimately where there 
15 a marked difference ol style and content between the arts 
of the dite and those practised by and for simpler folk; or else 
where a traditional synthesis is maintaiped on a lower piano* 
as among peoples leading a narrowly tribal existence. Both 
these oases can be calleil normal; but there is also the anoiua- 
lous* not to say patliologicai* example of modem Occidental 
civilization;^ where those who would riommlly constitute tiie 
elite have proved false to their clnu-gCi and have sul>sti|uted on 
onti-traditLanjil counterfeit for true culture* In the nations 
concerned, the surviving folklore is the lost weak link with the 
eternal source of tradttion. Its symbofieal motives* though 
thdr deeper meanings have liecn forgotten^ are still veliicles of 
real power to the peasontr}* who delight in tbem» irntmuients 
of imeonsrioug initiation* Once let tliesc links be snapped, and 
the people suffer cultural deathj, sinking into the ttbj*ss of 
proletarian barbarism- The human dignity of tlie peasant is 
exchanged for the dcgradatiuTi and jiistiliahle discontent of the 
wage-slave in the rural factorj'* It is no cavise for surprise that 
some wcU-EucoEimg personst after comparnig the simple sincerity 
of peasant work with the pretentious emptiness of modernist in¬ 
vention, should have been led into making a cult of folk art- If 
the sight of bcrifal>aue<l txiurgeola trying to frolic round the 
maypole someiimes appears ludicrous, we must in fairness 
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thiit ttiitici r«veitl u palbctic co^ife^on of iiur 
gE^tieral fodlure^ 

(1 t&kii ibis opportimity ot ofleriiig my grnteltii Lhimloi to 
Dn A. CocimiiirQ.wamy oi Boston, tor fiavinij detected u 

fniUey m my early draiting of tltc passage about folk art, Ub 
intervention kns removed a serious blot fcom this book-) 

We linve been discussing cases where folk art emi lie spoken 
uf distinctively £ in Tibet this ts bardiy fiossible, tM^caiise all Uie 
dcdveil from whatever source^ tlnil have conctureil 
to give its ffirto to Xilietou civiUxatiou, have been combined into 
n very ooiuptetely digested syntheds, adapted to tlie needs of 
men of all raiiks tmd capacities. Only in village songs and 
dnure# can the tj^pkal signs of folk art be recognized^ In the 
ca$c ol other arts* even ordmfirj^ farmers possess many objects 
which du not differ in any essftntial respect from those of the 
aristaefacy^ though [lUtiirally they are rotigher in cxecutioti and 
employ less preeians materiids. This is perhaps the most con¬ 
vincing evidence of how real and naiverflai Tibetan culture has 
t>eeD^ and how tborouglily it bas permeated the whole of society^ 
Many a rough fellow whom we met showed that he eoutd luok 
for just the rigik points in a rug or a teapot^ willi a surenesa of 
judgmimt tli4t tow of our own educated folk could enuilittCH, 

1 will give uiic strikhig iasUuice t onr servant Narhu and two 
Ladukis who Eiad never before quitted their own province, 
accompanied us on the retxim journey as far as SrinAgar; on 
the houso^boat where we were lodging, they happened to see 
two carpets made under the direction of my friend Aristidi 
Messincsi of NestoQi tlieshirCr from liLs own deaigm^ he was 
experimenting with Kashnuri labour at that tunfi^—to tie exact, 
one mg was JoroUy made anil the other waa the w^ork of hb own 
hand. The first eaqiet set ticlorc them was a tapci^try rug of 
large size, and for th»t reojoiit showy^ It had t^en woveUr not 
at all badly I by the Ka^hmiri^, and dyed with first-eJaaa vege¬ 
table dyes, ^ucli ns the artist invariably uBe$. It was duly 
admired and handled; but when it C4ime to the ^u^cond earpet, 
quite R small pile rug^ a very different talc was heard. The 
I^dakiii abatuloned the other, exdainiing in ddlght as they 
examinrt] the lionJers of tlie atnalier rug with expert eyes, to teirt 
the sh-oigbtnesii of the bnei^ and the accuracy of the right-angtes. 

It is a wonder 1 thej' criedp Not many rugs from nr 

Yarkand have this texture nor such precision tn the lines**^ They 
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were utiuvrare of UicmAker'n tiauie, lint tiiey spotted the master- 
hauU iolallibJy. 

Ttie eruftsuicn whom we encouittered en the Satlej, ttiougiii 
spru/)^ tront peasant famiUeii, were ao mere rustica in their 
outlook. And the style ami technique of their work were not 
diitujjipiishAble brotn (bat ol Lbaso ivorkers- From the small 
villages ol Sugtiam and Labrang. where they resided, the two 
be^t masters were funushing the market of a wide tract of 
coiiuh'y. The eentres where they bad Uieir workdiops might 
juFt US wdl have bt:en in towns, fur people came to them from 
a radius uf many days* joinmey to ptat^e their orders. Again, 
w'heJ] our friends at Poo wonted to eomniission the line teapot 
figured opposite page S5S. they sent specially to Htari, a 
village of Spiti. The rich men of Leh gave their orders for 
plate to the silversmith of Chhiliug, litiite an insignificAut place, 
wliile to Higain, native ul the small village of KaJat5r.e, people 
applied from all over Western Tibet when they wanted the beat 
pointings. This degree of speeialiration, and the general recog¬ 
nition by the [mbiic of grades in the skill of artists, as well as 
the wide diffusion, in rural areas no less tban In the capital, of 
arts of a high orifer, nre sure signs of cultura] health. Similar 
conditions ^em to have prevailed in many parts of Tndio till the 
middle of the nineteenth century, as well tis in China. I remetn- 
ber an occostoti in France during the Oreat War when wme 
Chinese doolies, who had been brought over to dig trenches, 
were told to camouflage the dirty white walls of army huts with 
mud. Instead of applying aimless daubs, they covered the 
surfBoe with Lbe favourite devices ol Chinese art: phoenixes and 
dragons chased one another round corn era, butterflies flitted 
from peach-blossom to melons, nil beautifully drown, tlsough 
tbf medium was only mud. 

In the case of Tibet the ctifFusion of artistic knowledge from 
the scrlstoeracy downwards into the peasantry is doubtless due 
to the even distribution of islands of dviliration in the shape 
of the great raoiiaaterics and thefr dependent hoUBes, where, 
though the domestic life may be Spartan in reflpeet of food and 
dress, the highest level of refinement is attained, not only in 
the furnishing of temples, but iji the apartments of the higher 
pr eta ten. Another contributory factor is the absorption into 
the monostte order of a regular supply of peasant children, who 
are thus placed in a cultured environment at an age when their 
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whole beiiij is piastie. Natural iy, many remain unubic to Avail 
themselves of tUc higher learning thrown opcsi to tliem and 
continue all their lives lu fill subordinate positions alfio to 
those of lay brothers; a. greater nttniber absorb onl^' a little* 
while those who ore suiScicntly endowed with intdligence to 
make full use of their chances, rise far above Lhelr normal 
station in matters of rtifbetneut and taste. As the mmates of 
each Uompu are chielly recruited from tlic Immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, the lamas Lave no difficulty in keeping in contact 
with thdr liunies; many retuni to help their parents at harvest- 
time. Thus they curry Isnek to their villages some of the polish 
they have acquired. 

What takes place in each locality, can also be paralleled on 
a larger scale in the country os a whole. Most young lamas 
proceed for their higher studies, either to Lliasa itself, or to 
Taslulhunpo. In tliese plucea, where art and lenming are to 
be found on a princely scale, young men front all !$orts of out- 
of-the-way places meet, and cojty something of the manners of 
the eminent men imdcr whom they nark. This coming and 
going has unpregnalcd the entire race with artistic inflticiiccs, 
which the superficial roughness of many of its members some¬ 
times aeons to belie. Ladak is by no means considered one of tin? 
great centres of culture, yel travelling through its vUlMgcs, as 
well as in its capital of Leh, one gained an impression of a 
genuine ci>-ilizatian such us b missed in a great part of Europe. 
There may be leas diversit>' of information in some respccLs, but 
whal there is has penetrated deep. 

I must now atteujpt a review of the actiud arts as thev exist 
to-day: instead of dividing Uietn according to the nature of 
technique employetl, as painting, sculpture, textiles and music 
—a method which always tends to run to tedmicaiitics-^I will 
try to diial with them os a wiiole, in relation to the deportments 
of life to which they minister. Starting with the homes of the 
common people, the peasants, I will then piuss cm to the housrss 
of the richer merchanU and nobles, and end with the monas¬ 
teries, where the arts have received their highest and noblest 
expositioii. To all these places we. have already p&id many 
visits in thi.s book, so tliat ii Is now only a question of rounding 
off the knowledge gained. 

It would be wad to turn back to the illuslration opposite 
page 28fl, .showing a big family farm-house, arranged on a plan 
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foUcawed, v^Hh juiaII voriEtioi^i over a greiit part of th^ 
cotiutr}'* hi dktrict^ whefe wcNcd is plEntifuU ilmi mater Lai 
replaces masofiry to a greater or lesser degree and tlie style 
bcTOines less auiasive ia comequeace : as suah distriets are 
bound to be mdiy, the roof will be sloped instead of Hat and 
one finds a glarified chalet type of buildings such as occurs 
m Sikkim oad^ to judge from photugrapli^, altauui its Idghcat 
development m die superb domestic areliiteeture oE Bhutan» 
But the dat-rooEed models of generous; pro|}ortLons» with its 
solid wiills^ ligiilencd in thr upper qr rtsLdentinl story by the 
wooden windoiv^lmuies with their sermted afrapgemeut of 
l>eaiii-eud^j musL be taken as normal in the dry climatic cou- 
ditious which have duchy heljxid to mould tbc racial character* 
Again the reader must be reminded that the bouse which we 
are describing is an ordtnaiy^ peasant rmdtnce, and that its 
fipaezousness and good taste do not imply more than aYerage 
wealth in the owders. Comparing it with the homes of people 
of currespondiog rank elsewhere, it aeems fair to eddm that 
the Tibetan small proprietor enjoys the best housing in the 
world: in other countries such a house could only belong to 
people occupying a much superior station. 

Passing to tile interior, one chiefly notices that tiiere arc no 
uiuiccessary passessjnna^ TIic habit of using the lloor for sitting 
and sleeping^ instead of cl]air!i or l>edJiT pr«>tcet3 the flue propor^ 
tioBs of the Foouis from being spoiled by the presence of bulky 
pieces of furaitiirt: nmttressK# and rogs and low tables provide 
all that is needed for comfort and rest- Hany objecL^ of utility 
are made more pleasing by the additjoii of some decorative em¬ 
bellishments, but accumulations of pictures on the walls:^ vases 
and knick-knacks are happily absent. That evil only comes 
into t^Lfig with cheap, large-scale production, witli its bewilder- 
ing weaUli of opportmiities for gratifying passing whinWt 
Tht! rugs are usually' of small size, and knotted on a woollen 
warpf whjcb does not resist damp too well when exported. The 
ptittems are dcri^'od from Chinese prototyfies and usually 
consist of one or three circles on a ecntral fields with a key 
pattern or oti^et- ximple border. These ruga might almoirt l)e 
elosatlieil as folk art. Complicated nurv'ea such as are fomied by 
the delicate stalks of Persian and Tndiiui conventional plants 
never occur in Tibetan work: some of their mg* are fine in 
texture, bttt this craft of coipet-weai'itig i* not often carried 
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beyuntJ tbe clnticntarj’ stogts, A favour] «jlour-»i‘iicmc in 
b«tt«r-rtii.ss rngs is h i^omlnnatioii of tight h!uc, wartn browns 
ttud white; again the Chinese taste reveals itself. 

The Uttic tea-tables calJed chojeUe, when the}' are not plain, 
are eitlier painted gnily with bunchea of Oowers on flat panels, 
or more rarely, eorved with dragons and then painted: but 
these more costly tables are nut usually foLtnd In the bouses of 
peasants. \^iltagc hoadmiui, however, often possess surprisingly 
good tilings: we saw some sii[iertor rugs and silver cups in the 
lioute of the headman of hnchhen t and our head porter Odsung's 
family at Poo on the Satlej, who were uo more than petty iand- 
owners, nunilicred among their heirlooms, so they told us, some 
dresses of ancient silk Unmask which, from the period in which 
they were made, must be of great magnldceuce. 

The next class of objects are tiiose used for eating and rIcinK 
ing, teapots, cups, bowls, braxien; for keeping tea warm, pots 
and jugs for lieer. The poorer peasants usually drink from 
wooden liowlfi, the bases ul which are sometimes embellished 
with chased hoops of silver : almost everyone, when travelling, 
carries such a bowl in the folds of bis diesis and is expected, on 
visiting fi friend’s bouse, to produce it to be filled with tea. 
Their teapots and the little portable stoves that go with tliem, 
are usually of Sirown pot tery, of distlnetly ** elasricnl " appear¬ 
ance, but depending tor their beauty on shape alone. Must 
fnnuUcs, however, have one or two better teapots of brass or 
Kipper, with fhawng round the neck, on the lid and at the base 
of the spimt. The more wealthy possess sevem! such teapots; 
the best have bmids of silver appEiqu^, often chased with great 
skill, and hundlGs in the shape of dragons and spouts that iosue 
from the jaws of ttisked sea-raonsters. 

Silver stands and lids for ehino, teacups tire common in the 
Central provinces but arc rarely posses^ by peasants in the 
West, The tdichhcn headman had snme very flue ones, chased 
all over with delicate llortil devices and with the “eight 
■iispirioiis things,” in higher relief, namely, the golden wheel 
of tlie Doctrine, the jnr contaiamg the elixir of immortoltty, 
the ennch^hell with right-handed spiral, the standard of vic- 
tnT>', the coiled Iflsso, the Intus. the goldfish and the royal 
nmlirclla. These ore atnoui; fhe favourilc motifs occurring both 
on lids and teapots. 

Tlic foci thot only a few personal possessions are needed for 
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perfect ecimfort is one of tlie reasous why the average qoiiUly 
can be kept $o high. People do fiol huy LcapoU evei^* day Atid 
ao can aflfcrd to get good one^t which they haijd down to 
their heirs« the materia!^ of most af these things are not 
fragile^ replacemimts me rare, tmil in the eoui^ of thne, even 
at a slow rate of purdetasej quite a Btore can be actiimulated, 
which when displayed together makes an astoniahing impression 
on foreigners. That is one of the great advantages of things not 
hekig too cheap ■ it ennouiages those possessed of modest mesns 
not to spend rashly^ hut to wait till they me in a position to 
Acq^iire things that have an intrinsic valuCp 

The dothes of the peasants, lioth men and women, are iisyally 
of plain but beantifu] wool, sptm and woven by tl^emsdvea. 
A dark maroon b the prevailing dye in Central Tibet, hut in the 
Western provinces lights self'Cialoijred \%'oal is wonr, with a 
purple saslu Most Tibetans wear some pieces oJ jewellery, 
especially tlic women, who lui%'e a passion lor In this craft, 
as might hv expected, the mode varies greatly from place to 
place. It would be tedious to give long de^dplionf of the silver 
chains, idar-shnped or sninare or cylindricaJ ciiflrni-ljoxea, neck¬ 
laces of rough cornelian, agate and matrix turqiiobc, car-rings, 
rings and beads of red coral p with which the people deck them¬ 
selves on holidays* The decoratjon usually tokea the form of 
exceedingly flue fiJignee and far the wmmonest stone m the 
turquoise, which is jtecured m its setting by a kind of sealiog- 
wax in place of cement. The richest jewellery of all comes from 
Kepal, where tiir Fiisse of the pieces, the profusion of stones, and 
the frequent use of high relief ns well as of filigree^ makes one 
think that the Nepuliif have Iwirroweil sonic of their ideas from 
India. 

The faim-house always contains one room whirh b choseu 
out for^ped.al honour and where exiunple® of fixie arbi are likely 
to l>c found—the family chapeL Here ce.sidethe household godb* 
and here priests arc invited to celebrate rites, and guestis of 
honour are often put up for the night. Sometime it b an 
entirely separate el^ml>er \ somctioiei the altar. Hanked by tiers 
of pigeon'-hDics eontaiiiiug liooks, stands at the haik of the chief 
living-room of the hoicse* Thb b especially the cose in smaller 
houses, with few rooms to ^pure; but in the large forms of 
Lodok the liest room on the upper Hoot b almost mvatiably 
set Apart an oratory* In Kimnu, private chafieb ore scuno- 
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tini&ft eiaiioratef hdiig biiill on the roof, and suiroimded hy 
richJy carved wo€>dei) arcades, so that the outer walk, thus 
shielded from the weather, oan ako Ik pamt«i* 

The appointments are the l>est that the family purse can 
provide, consisting of mgs, meta] Altar-bmps and sih'cred 
howls for oCTcrings, Behind tile altar are seated painted wooden 
images of all sizes; the walk of the room arc hung with t’ftanlfor 
mounted on bTocade, These will often be crude, done by some 
itinerant lama, or just harmless school-work; hut occasion¬ 
ally good once are found in unexpected places. One need only 
rceaU the Btorj- of our servant, Xorbu, whose family were about 
to comnussion u t h&ntco from Bigzin, tSie premier painter of 
^dak: we contributed some golii wire otirselves to lie ground 
mto pamt for it, alnce tlie gold is always charged for separately. 
On a rough estimate of half a million fanning families in Tibet 
—which may be very wMe of the nrnrk in either directioty—it 
can be caiettbted that there must he at least that number of 
attars to provide for, whicli at a modest reckoning would mean 
*botft three million each of statues and tVmnhur, and a propofr- 
tional quantity of minor appliances such as lamps. If to these 
there be added the vast quantities of liigber-class objects made 
for the use of the wealthier bity, and the even vastw require¬ 
ments of the hundreds of niuiiasterics, where not only temples 
hut every monk's, cell has its own altar, it will fie evident 
that the tiisk of making good the imturat wear and tear on 
all this, will occupy a great number of artists and craftsmen of 
e^'eiy grade, spread all over the country, who work for a sure 
market in an encouraging atmosphere.* As there k no outlet 
for apendiog money in the pursuit of cplienieral amusements—if 
one cxceplE gambling, to which many Tibetans are passionately 
addicted—a steady share of the surplus wealth finds its way to 
the artistic community, especially to the jewellers and the pui^ 
veyoM of religiDns requisites. The sirnis paid, of course, ore 
small tiwoiding to our present standards. Even in the best 
periods artists have never made fortunes, fur the rate of work 
cannot be quickened sufficiontly for that. But there arc other 
compensations, and so long as pa>Tnent is regular und nn- 

affected by the vagaries of fashion, they need ask little else of 
life. 

AU thni I have seen of actual artists in these jotiniejrs* hsLS 
confinricd me m Ihe belief that the Iradilioniil lifindieraftitmait 
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r€pns£«nts one of the most independents ?Uib!e aJid 

stnughtforward clemeuta in a eoninimuly^ ainl that the vislue 
lo it o! liifi presence is beyond cumputntiQfi. Tlie diniinatkin 
of Uie i3^tamen, indt^dUkg both thf m lifter mineb who set iind 
nLBintniti the standards of taste and workman ship ^ and the 
equally mdispeiisable crowd of more modesL artists who minister 
to the artistic needs of the people and transmit to them a steady 
standard of taste received from abave^ may represent^ judged 
from a purely economic standpoint, no great material loss. The 
factories which drive them out of biiinneas can show a turn¬ 
over beside which the total stim paid for the arts in earlier times 
may seem trifling. Snt the mtelbctnal wastage inlierent in the 
extinction of a whole class of eitiz^ens noted for their stiirdinc^as 
of character and for their varied gifts of mind and skill of hand, 
cannot be tneasured in pounds, shillings and pence^ 

In India two generations have been enough to wipe out these 
independent handirraftsmeiip driving them, for want of clientii, 
on to the land or into soiibess industry. What the nation must 
have lost through this does not bear thinking on, and those wlio 
ore tr^dog^ under tile jeers ol others who call iheimclvcs up- 
to-date,*' to recreate that doneat in sDdct3^ deserve all praUe 
and encotiragement. But they* and we aUo, tnu$t realixe that 
for crafts to flourish there must be both a head and a body, the 
few who form the dlite and who link the art with the ideas that 
give it its fotiUi and also the many ivho diffuse H among the 
people. We in the West think we can have the head without 
the trunk, a few expensive artists In the midst of a tn^Ccless 
mankind. But in fndia there b a danger that those who wish 
to revive the village crafts may ignore the need for an dlite 
acting as arbiters of standardly; the preseni reformers are per- 
liaps rather too much taken up with the ecnnonifc aspect of the 
question. 

At Ahmedabad in 103R I visited an exhibition held under the 
auspices of Gandld himselL The plain cottons were imexeep- 
rionable; Imt wherever there had been any attempt at decora¬ 
tion one saw hnnd-mnete copies of Occidental machine-made 
copies of corrupted verrians of ancient Tndioo design f This 
applied bntfi to textiles and wood-carving and mctal-work^ It 
was traditional emit only in name; the tiiTTinny ol the machine 
was still oppressing the souls of the umkers, with a alight twist 
towards absurdity» in that so much trouble hod been lavtaiicd 
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on oops'ing auch rubbish by Imiid. Tbo$e who oouftdetitly be¬ 
lieved tills extubiliou tii i>c an advertiittiTiinit for tlteir roalSy 
praiseworthy cfforla at revival. Lad ;**;« hut one half of the 
problem. They wauled the headless tnmk to live. Let those 
few cotnera of the earth where, os in Tibet, such disturbaiLce of 
tJie social balance bas not yet been experienced, take waroing 
ItoTn the tiistoiy' and follies of ibe others. 

TJie step from the richer peasant lieadmim to the small 
trader or petty noble is almost imperceptible. Passing thence 
to the great merchants and officials, and the heads of feudal 
claM, there is no hindamental diJTerence in the cfiaiacter of tJie 
artistic objects they use. If exists only in respect of quantity 
and quality; but there the contrast is cozLaidoable, An 
opulent Tibetau^s residence is often a veritable treaKure-house, 
and bis everyday possessions are mucli suriwssed by those that 
are oidy displayed on state occasions. Such o mail titimbcrs his 
rilver cup-stands and splendidly chased teapots by the diwen : 
when be entertaina liis friendji he pours out tea for them into 
jade cups, and seats them on soft Chinese rugs of tlic dneat knot- 
counts old ones for preference, sinee nuKitm rugs arc becoming 
commer«iali!ic<l, (hi his walls hang scores uf tVinnka*, old and 
new. by good urtista, mounted on ricL brocades. His catquisite 
hltJe tea-tables are of pierced wood delicalely gilded, while the 
jewellery of hk wife and daughters bt worthy of the ^rdhl'ari 
ATightj, a profuaioii of fltigree, turquoises, eomk and seed pearls. 
He may even entploy some whole*time craftsmen for the exclu¬ 
sive wn'ice of his bousebnld. He clothes Ids servants, ns well na 
bmiself, in sUk damask, and his library b well stocked witli 
volumes, all sacred, printed from wood-hlocks, or mtuiuscripts 
^tten m gold and stiver letters on a blue ground, eaeh leaf 
protected by ti slip of rare brocade nnd embelliBhcd 
with fine mmiatures. As lie owns so much property, he 
namrally requires some big fumituro to contain it. in tlic shape 
ol gdt and painted cupboards or chests. In hb ehapd, wjiere 
a domestic ehaphh, ia constantly offidalbg. If,cm wLU he hung 
the finest t hmkat of all, bciriooins from the best periods, and 
the will be, not of wood, but superb examples of brass 

casbng, hravily fiUded, an art at which ihe Newark of Nepal ex- 
cdlcd. The buttet-Iamp* nml other vessels standing on the 
altar are solid silver, and the ehnxing is carried out with a aharo- 
UHs whjL-h Lbs rarely been equalled except in parts of Indii 
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These fine acamples of ibe f^ldsrnitJi'E croft »rc often fountl, 
on tnijuiry, to have been made in Derge* on Uie eaatem frontier, 
vhich [iiuat be tfie very* home of metal-work. And outside in 
the eolounade near the stables we find the master*s saddlery 
bunging up, the bridles studded with silver, end the sad die* 
clotlts conBisting of small pile carpets, specially shaped, in 
which blue and yellow predominate. We came across a bttle 
gem of a saddle-cloth when retunung down the Satlej in It>88. 
We stopped the rider and looked at it; hut in that case the 
proud owner was no more than a prosperous foncer. Most of 
these soddle-rufs are Tibetan-made, but in the far west one 
comes across similar ones In the Turkish style, from Khotan, 
ttiuiilly silvery-grey and crimson. 

Lastly, we come to the monasteries, those majestic structurea 
that seem to grow from the very rock, and which have achieved 
something of the solidity of the. Egyptian style. Within their 
walls the Tibetan Tradition is continually cherished and 
renewed* and art, the outward visible sign of inward Grace, dis¬ 
plays its most perfect creationR. 1 have said so much about 
them that comment can be cut down to a few points. 

Though the great era of building has natnraliy passed, as the 
monastic population is fully eccommodateH in buildings that 
already exist, yet construction on a smaller scale has by no means 
come to on end. Both nt liikhir and Sntsukul new wings were 
being pul up when we visited those places, and I have lieen told 
that tlie exceptionally large monastery at Chiamdo, the seal of 
the Government of Kham, which was gutted in the Chinese wars, 
has been entirely renewed. Rich persons, otherwise disinclined 
to port with their money, frequently make considerable offerings 
for church work- 

As for the interiial equipment of the lamas' quarters, a monk's 
erwn room reflects in its furnishing the state of the home whence 
he came. His family is primarily responsible for his keep and 
eadi eldld iledicated to the liimnic order has his wants sup- 
pUi^ by his rdattons direct; thus the fanner's son will enjoy 
Ihe best that farmer can afford, the monk drawn ftoni the 
feudal house wilt be provided with still choiecr pictures and altar 
fittings* while the bigbc-st prelates, especially those who hold 
the rank of Twftu or Bemanifestation—these may be children 
of beggars or of lordo^crupy chainlwrs to wtiicb dignity bas 
been lent by every menna known to art. This must not imply 
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that iruch Laiiiss pm>s thdr time iu luxury—many of them lead 
a life whirh is extremely austere: they mahe their beds OQ the 
hard Hour or cTcn sleep iit the seated position of the Buddha, 
while their food is meo^c lutd of the HimplcstH There arc also 
same whose comluet Is tiut coasoaaut with their jitofessions | 
while otlters again belong to the class o! urbane prelates, 
endowed with much bookdearniog, but affected by a somewhat 
worldly outlook, with just a touch of scepticisiD, and w‘ho fed 
more at home ibtening to the halr-Eplittmg disputatious of 
doctors or excbanguig courtly saUica with Uieir Ciiends, whUe 
tJjc>' sip Ihdr subtly-davoured tea from silver-mounted cups, 
than ill practising the hard self-disciplme of those who tread the 

short road ” towards Buddhahood. 

Tile temple lutcrior must lie familiar to my readers by now; 
the stately pitlared hall, the rows of low platfomis covered with 
thick rugs for the choir-'monks, the hutter-lamps like huge night- 
lights in copper bowls raised on tall stems, gently glowing at 
the feel of rows and rowa of Jotua-throned hgures, the welMmowo 
features of the Buddha, the Bodhisats iihe j'outhful Indian 
princes, the more human portraits of Mints and defunct abbots, 
the skuil-crowned visages of stem protectors who trample on 
the prostrate bodies of sins and passons or whirl in the coaniic 
dance claspinif their female energies: all this shining assemblage 
calls op for a moment memoriea of Baroque churches in Southern 
Gemian}\ But only for a moment—for what a gulf rcolEy 
separates the two. In general plan they show real similarity, 
and certain detatla such as painted statues, gilded dowering 
trees and carved canopies of garlands issuing from the jaws of 
grotesque tnonstets are shared by both styles. Beyond these 
points likeness ceases . In the Tibetan example e?erj*thmg U 
kept in due relation, Faces arc either composed, or show just a 
faint seraphic smile pla>-ing across tlicir features, os when 
thoughts are tumeil inwarrl in deep meditation. Even when 
meant to look terrifying, they arc not made theatrical; bodies 
are never out of poise, ornaments, howev^w rich and complex, 
always avoid fuasmess or iirelevaticy, minor details are exi^mted 
with the same cart and thoughtfulness as the chiof rigurcs. We 
see the Barorpie decor it live ideal achieved in Tibet, whereas at 
home the rCsnlt is frequently a fumble- Wlvm* a pious ex¬ 
pression has l^n intended, one finds iieutimenttility, instead of 
pathos thofc is mere facial contortion i the seesiitigly complex 
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decoralktJi proves to mask a simple^ alniost banal desigtii bidden 
under a of incQnsl^tatiJcieSv the details of which have been 
carried out with obvious lack of thought Everywhere are 
found signs ol and the work apt tu he dl^ilgured by a 

coarseness whidi precludes an exammutiou at close quarts. 
The vuc Ifi harmtuiLotis; the otlier is ovcr-druiiuiti^ed and vulgar* 
How almost blasphemous and tin worthy of their donors* 
gt^uiudy devout intentions^ ^tm tlu± dediy females and goody- 
goody cherubs on whom the demon of naluralkm — one of the 
most deadly imps that issued from the womb of the Henaissanee 
— has worked his wiitp in eumpariison with the c-lasaic grace of 
I he Tibetan plastic. 

Tlie tcTiipte walk are almoat invariably painted all over* 
Many capabte mural decoratarii still exist in fhe eouutiyf though 
it must be admitted timt iheir work usually leJJs short of 
tiic b^t ancient examples* It is not quite easy to Eay one*s 
finger on the diiicrepBjicy\ It resides in a Uiousaod subtleties 
rather than in any single cause i it is doubtless connected with the 
fact that in respect of the Hoc trine itselft whidi aionc gives its 
impulse and miming to the art, there baf in many places l>een 
ri tendtmcy to ^luthfillness* But even then, the aid fire often is 
riol really dead i it imtouldcrs and only awaits rckiiidlmg. I 
have seen plenty oi evidence of creative power, both fiotentiat 
and actual, reflected in the work of modem Tibetan mural 
fieccirutors. As regards the actual atylc* the sombre eolotirings 
sharp outlining, the manner of delineating drapery, the absence 
of cast shadows I and the generally flat tieatment are remirnscent 
of the practice of tlie late Middle Ages in Eurofie* If a loma, 
painter were suddenly to find himself inside one of the Ttalion 
eliurdies frescoed by Orcagna or any other of the pupils of 
Giotto, he nught for a moment fancy himsell still et home. 
AlKurt the K^mie degree of movement is found in liotli styles j 
there is a ireedom in the cinves and a tinencKs of line that 
stojHj short of the severe formalism of Byzantine iconography* 
The ^ibtlest, most intimate, creations of tile Tibetan artist 
arc to be seen un the bmumerable or banner seroils 

which festoon every comer of the femples; often they are sewn 
fll regular distances on to ii hand of red and yellow silk, w'hich is 
hung along the transverse beams that rest on the main ealumns 
in a sort of frieze, with the banners falling like fringes, Brillimit 
colours, fine detail and a more iDclj%^idual expression on the 
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faces charucteKze these smaUer eomposittonSi In the temple, 
though one seems to be surrounded li^ all the coIoutb of the rant- 
bow, the mnije of the palette is not very btg. Half-tones, and 
the innumerabte tints required when once ■thadmjt hns come to 
play a major part In a stj'Ie, are iib^cnt. It is the extreme cleai^ 
ness of the colours and the shill displayed in their comhinadon 
which is responsible for the variegated impression. 

With reganl to the system of tuition followed by Tibetan art* 
masters, whether painters or decoratiTe eraftsmen, the brief 
descHptioti of tlic lama Gyattsan’s teaching methods, etvcti in 
the preceding chapter, is of fairly general appUcBtion, The 
essential points to observe are:—flrstly, the seddII number of 
pupils wfirkirtg under any one master, who live with him, serve 
him, watch him constatitly, and thus irnhthe uuconscioiialy n 
great part of what he has to teach them; anti secondly, the pre* 
pcmdermit part played by imitation of the teacher’s own works. 
Copying Ihetn line for line forces the pupil to repeat, and 
therefore to master, every maTiipulation that has gone Into the 
making of those works. Once the pupil has reached the point ol 
being able to turn out finished copies, little remains for the 
majjter to teach him; il rests with the pupil hiniself henceforth to 
make what he can of liis new-found skill. Thirdly, must !jc men¬ 
tioned tin- altseneeof any intentional fosttTmgof originality or of 
the creative instincts. They are left to develop in the pupil, once 
he has bcfome in las turn, a mastijr; but even then, he probably 
never recognizes their existence as such, and continues to 
imagine that he is reproducing or adapting, with greater or lesa 
succe^a, what lie himself was taught by his master, f do not 
suppose that a single case could be found where a pupil has 
actually l>ccn asked by bis teacher to try to invent something of 
his own. Among us, genitis tends to be looked on os a tender 
plant that is ready to wilt under every breath of discipline, 
especially in childhood; this is a notion that docs not even 
occur to a Tibetan. The master’s task is the training of liia 
charges in precision—of hand and eye and mind—ao that they 
may develop efBeieney and control. Finally we must keep in 
mind the ^wer of the master-pupil relationship, wliith in art, as 
in everything rise, is the highest human tie recognized by society. 
The master’s nuthority i.i semi-parental; from the pupil’s side 
there h s reiidering of the respect due to one to whom the 
pupil is related by spirituaE filiation, and through whom the 
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pupil has been niadt u tncitnber of one great family^ of the long 
line of maattiirs and pupils dial reaches bock across the ages to 
the heavenly sources of Tradition. 

Such ideas and methods have not, of course, been confined to 
Tibet, nor even to the Orient. Witli trifling varinfious, the same 
patti has been follovrcd by all the trsdittonaJ acboobs of hisfoiy, 
and is the one, if history is to be beliered, which can best lie 
relied on to lead to consistently successful results. A master 
can do justice to a very limited number of disciptea at one time : 
tliey Euiist be able to claim hia undivided attention over lengthy 
periods. Of all branches of human endeavour, it would seem 
that art is tiie least fitted to survive under institutional con-^ 
ditions, or to f>e imparted rapidly in the form of a conceiitrate. 
The paradox is that those who have worried their heads least 
on the score of originaiity, seem to have had that quality granted 
to them in abundance mid as if by superaddition i while those 
who, in their anxiety Jest Uicir precious personalities should 
suffer eclipse, have feared to subject thmnsclvci!i to discipline, 
hove Iweo the first to fall into bamdity, whetlier unrepentant, or 
disguised under a veneer of pretentiousness. 

The allied arte of ^usic and Dancing, which, besides minister¬ 
ing to the lighter amusements of Ulc, play an importent part 
in worship, can unfortunately be dealt with only rather 
sketchily, because during my journeys I did not have oppor¬ 
tunities for studying thorn as frequently, or as eloseJy, as paint¬ 
ing and the domestic crafts. 

The classical music of tlie temples lias already been described, 
consisting of a sulcmn, though animated, styde of chanting, and 
of orchestral interludes based on the pedal notes of the long 
capper trampete, with the melody taken up by oboes, and the 
rhythm supplemented by a multitude of pcicusaion in.Wn]menU, 
The hymns, though always simg by heart, also exist in written 
form. The notatiim is in the nature of a graph of the rising 
and falling of the voice s large eun’es convey the basic tune, 
while wnaller loops trpresenl ornaments and other by-play. 
Though I had hoped for a chance of instruction in the reading 
of the ftigna, time proved alt bw short. The only way to [corn 
wonld he to practise under a master till otic could reproduce a 
few tunes exactly, and then try lo relate them to tlic written 
notes: tor it is likely to be Eound that in reading the notation 
much has to be taken for granted, having bwn treated ns a 
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matter of common knowledge onii only %-agiiely indJeated on Uic 
pa|)cr. Even in aur own notation» people ore ininulEy unaware 
of how much remains a motter of convention, withont being 
imlicated by preciiie signs; this is especially the case in the older 
music. In investigating such a new notation, one should 
always approach the task the right w'ay round, namely, after 
first learning the mude in a practical way through the imitation 
of actual miunds. Then the way to write them down fotlows 
in due course, after which the reading of any piece that has 
been noted in a book should be ft simple mnttcr. An over- 
hasty confidence in one's power of interpreting written symbols, 
without prolonged experience in actual sounds, is almost sure 
to result in a travesty: therefore for such a sturly much lime 
is rerjiiircd. 

The singing itself is estremcly moving. The words ore articu¬ 
lated with perfect clarity and are given just the right stress, 
while the Imdies of the monks away gently to the rhythm of 
the music. Orchestral pcrlormances vary greatly both as 
regards ensemble and intonation. In communities which ore 
conspicuous for ^eal, the orchestral tone is pure and balanced 
and well in tunc, white in monasteries which ore drifting into 
stack w’ays, the effects usual to under-rehearsal and Inattention 
make themselves immediately discernible in performance, 
exactly os in other parts of the woTid. In these degenerate 
houses, the chanting also tends to become a gabble. 

Outside the temples, music seems to be of the “ folk-tune ” 
order. Simple wngs. often on some htimorous tiicme, lively 
and tuneful, but of no great depth, either sung sob, or in 
chorus as an accompaniment to peasant dances, are heard every¬ 
where, Tunes ore also played on the flute, from sheer gaiety 
of spirit, while people are walking along or tending thdi 
flocks. In Lftdftk. and perhaps throxighout Tibet, one hears the 
shanties which workers use to mark ihe rhythm of their labours, 
while threshing or white carrying wood. One or two of these 
shanties art quite beautiful. In Lsdnk we also came across 
pairs of musidans called mon, one playing on a doubte-reed in¬ 
strument like a musette, his companion on a drum. Tliey seemed 
to be itinerant professionals wbo earned a few coppers playing at 
fairs ftnd weddings, and accompanying work done out id doorv, 
such as the digging of the new reservoir at I^h. Another instru- 
nicnt that wc came ncmiv4 was the dnni>/ra or fiddle, used by 
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dancerSf played with n lx)W and yielding a thio^ reedy to^je. 
Once, at Cbitkul on, llie Daspa, we heard a man softly plucking 
a liitO'like mslTumenl; the pieee he was playing waa a sort of 
fantasia, of more complieated character than the usual folk 
music; it » the nearest thing to an abstract composition which 
we came across and then only the once. 

Though I have inquired in many quarters, I have never 
succeeded in finding a satisfactory word to express “ Music " 
in Tibetan. The iiomiiion word is rohiio which means cymbals, 
though its first meaning may he derived from tlie word “ to 
divert oneself " (roftco). Xn any case, when employed os a 
general term, it eoutd only apply to secular music; no one would 
dream of Including sacred music in the same generic term. 
Similarly, the usual word for ^'‘song’' cannot be applied to 
sacred singing ; if a foreigner made the mistake of using the 
wrong word, people would hardly guess at his meaning, so far¬ 
fetched would the idra seem to the Tibetan mind of grouping 
under one heading, aocred music offered to the Buddha and 
profane music rendered for personal delectation. The much- 
travelled and learned Mungof Doctor of Divinity, Wangya!, who 
recently paid me a \'isit in Xlngland and attended the concerts 
of the HasJemere Festival of Chamber Music, was at a toss to 
understand how we could confuse two disoociate things, regard¬ 
ing them as one single Music 1* 

As in Music, so in the stsrter art of tfie Dance, tiiere is found 
an absolute division between profane and sacred. The former 
comprises all rustic styles, both elementary ring dances in 
the village square and the far more complex end subtle figures 
of the troupes of professional dancers, like the beautiful 
Khambos whose photographs face page »(M. Their perform¬ 
ances are of an exceedingly high order. 1 do not know whether 
there exists any refined dancing among people of high society 
corresponding to the court dancing which was cultivated with 
such artistry' in Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 

■ OtliM in Edfiliuid Kcmol iinnjrt w ihc kmi Vr'aitsira]: for imtsiEt;, 

1 mnniilicr sn ACnifon wlu*ji I tools hioj bx car from Haslcmnc to iVintheacr 
fo « wc OLliicdTif. Noi far from lUc citv we paunj t paitr irf ttiUi 

Ana cafihitiff n( ilwnii Waugynl cxclAiiiMrd 

At tas{ 1 have. Mil s^uic pLI^iniit Arc ihcv lo 

MirnJilp Ji the litrirw tif WinducUcrP 1 nmif ninfot 1 nai gn^iiiv itmnictl 

nut w aujIiuiwEi liiuir nur whm m rmrhal ihc calJirdntl ititji, he vjd 
complete^ Lii Wi ckrmi.'nL I lA^a ajicniuhca xl liij mtiimiAtiilirig 

of cttfrihiiTg tic i-iw, otia af ha learchifi;^ f^ncHUHii as lo ihe exact mtcaniHF 
anA tfw prtrciitu use til crerf tibject. ^ 
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ceDtiirie*^ Tlmt re mfliiiR « point foi- future mvoiig^tian— 1 
Imve, hnwevcf p licMird jm aUuKiuEj to iU ftijd I mtlier AUM|ij^t iitmt 
thi3 ujUtoirriicy enjoy w^td^ing but do nut dtoit'e tbum- 

selves. Some remarks m u book by Professor Bucot mthef con¬ 
firm this vkWp 

It is in the sacred mystery playsp mla-calied ** devil-dances/^ 
that this art reaches heights almost imdrt^aiued oh It is port 
ol the regular ceremouia] of the Church ^ at certain stated 

seasons of the year, mostly in the winter, wliieh is perhaps as 
well, for the mavomentSp Ui^Ling as they do lor hours and even 
daysj are extremely heating and il indulged in iinder the blaze 
of thr niidsiimiiier stm would Iw to>f> exhatisting lor the per¬ 
formers. Every monji^eiy has its dancing monks and costnioca 
for these mysteries^ In the largef conventSi himdreds portici* 
pate^ md Ihe costumes are nmptiiBceut beyond words; the 
dresses are usually of ancient Ctiinese silk brocade and em- 
hroidery*^ with an underskirt banded in red and yellow^ tfie two 
Mcred eolom^^ In addition^ liicre iare men dressed as skeletons 
and demoaSp and cifigies which are tom to pieces when the 
forces cl evil are finally ov erthrown by the heavenly hosts^ 
Splendid ancient weapons * ormunents of interlaced chain-work 
made of human bonCi beads and grote^ne masks adorned with 
antlers or yaks^ horns complete the costumes. To an e^ctra- 
ordinarj" agility are added the qualities of a natural dramatic 
sense and an instinct for effective spontaneous groupdngf even 
in the case of targe crowds in violent action. One w^onders 
whether the Russians, who also excel in tliCn^e things» owe it 
to thdr traces of Tartar blood. 

It must* howevcri he Ixirtie in minil that the Tibetan sacred 
ballet is primarily meant to teil a story* It is e church serviee, 
in the fullest sense of the word i and not hall-^way to an entertain¬ 
ment. For U3^ who have singled the dance out of the whole 
family of the oris for banishment from the service of rcligtan^ 
except in Seville cathedral, where alone it survives, it b difficult 
to linage that dignity and re verence can go lumd-m-hand with 
JH> eaciting a pcrfonnimcc- P'Uiyungp where our friend the 
painter-mtink ncli-d aa balletHiiiisterp b minnaUj the scene of 
a Iwchdays* mystery dejucting the symbolical history of the 
Kargyudpa Order; the ceremony draws a crowd from every 
part of Ladak. A colonnaded theatre, mlh a high seat for the 
abbott galleries for dbtmguislicd spectators, and a covered plat- 
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liveliest, as art the descriptions of the country and its habits. 
In fact it still remains tl»c best picture of Tibetan life that 1 
know of, and applies quite well to conditions tcMlay; for things 
have changed remarkably little, especially as rega^ tiie way 
in which people think and talk. It is a book which can cer> 
tainly claim to be included among the masterpieces. 

Two translations are to be had, one into English by the late 
Kftgj Dawn Somdub of Sikkim and annotated by an American 
scholar, BIr. Evans Went^, and the other into French by 
Professor Jacques Bacol of Paris. The fortnex edition is oopi- 
ously annotated with footnotes, which makes it rather heavy 
reading, especially as many unfamiliar flanskrit words appear 
in it. The French translation is of a different quality; less 
attempt has lojcn mode to instruct, and the even flow of the 
narrative can be followed more easily. The teat, which is intro- 
daced by an admirable short essay which helps to bring out 
salient points in the Tibetan mctaphysic, has been turned into 
most beautiful French, yet keeps almost all the qualities of the 
original, I say “ almost " not in order to reserve my praise, hut 
only hecauBe there is one quality, inherent in the Tibetan 
language, which must needs be oheil in translation, namely that 
of an extreme, well-nigh laconic, terseness. The power of 
stringing monosyllables together ami the absence ol true inflcc- 
tions, causes one line of Tibetan to require two of any European 
language in translatkin. Blay 1 urge anyone really interested 
in Tibet to read Mila RepaV book, if he has not done so already f 
11 ha will do thui and also look at paintings in the musciim, he 
wilt have made contact with Tibet and its culture far better than 
tluough any words ol mine, though this book may also have 
served its purpose by way of introduction. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Tiitetun Art {cominucd) —Its Contiexioiia 
wiiJi the Dortriue 

BEFORE embofklng <in fipccul&ttonx caiiccmitig the meta- 
|i]iy.sieAl haab «{ Titietiiii art, a fetv w^urdis luiurt Ire said about 
the elite ul work* uf mi in Tibetan Jaitda. Both monastics and 
firivate owjuirs varj' greatly in their treatment of the treaauies 
cununitted to their stewardship ; a well-ordered, xeaEous com¬ 
munity tends to keep its huildings end tlicir eonteuts in a fair 
state of repair, while a stack one, tike Hiini,.suIferR everything 
to go to rock and ruin, NeverUreless, compared with our own 
practice, works of art in Tibet are, on on averaec, treated witti 
less mctifulous core, save perhaps in a few Aristocratic houses. 
Al first sight this may strike one as strange on the part of people 
who have shown so much taste, and who delight in all that is 
Ireaiitifuh Several reasons can be given to explain the paradox. 

First tiiere is the climate, which because of its dryness and 
the absence of insects, is exceptionally favotirahfe to t!ie 
preservation of pictures, woodwork and b<x>ks. The ravages of 
time make their mark hut slowly, so that the minds of the people 
ore not trained to be particularly watchful. 

Secondly, it has been noticed more than once in the course 
of history, that the greatest solicitude in guarding antiques has 
been shown at those periods when art had sunk to a low ebb, 
and when consequently there was little hope of m afeing losses 
good. Tile great days of collecting and safeguarding have been 
in Roman times and in the last two eenturies in Europe: in the 
Orient, as the arts become extinct under the tiifluencc of the 
West, so will the examples tliat survive from tlie past, even 
mediocre ones, tend to find llieir way into glusa rases and tbeir 
names on ta bsuraiice polieirs. Among the artistic natrons of 
olden times one exception must be noted; in China and Japan, 
even in their most productive ireriods, people appear to have 
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bceD cdQsuioQS of the pennouent voluo of mAfterpieces and to 
hove treated them more tenderly than Iws luniaLy been the case 
elsewhere* The nonnai ottitTide in any period when an luunter- 
rupted supply of works of art can be token for granted, b to be 
somewhat reckless, even with objects that are sincerely valued 
and admired. One has only to think of England in the centuries 
when she was the acknowledged leader of Europe in Chamber 
Music. The great composers of the time earned instant apprecia¬ 
tion and their w'orks were pbyed by evruy amateur Iroro tlie 
King downwards; bat the turl had hardly grown over theii 
graves, before their music was discarded in favour of the com¬ 
positions of their successors, the young men of the new genera- 
liotii This process went on in truly wasteful fashion : 1 do not 
givctlie CKamplr as one to he followed, but as an illustration of 
B phenomenon which u often one of the accompaniments of 
artistic health. In Tibet the deep-rooted, revcreucc for the sages 
of old and the repositories of their wisdom, counteracts to a 
considerabk extent the native cBielesantss over objects regarded 
as works of art, By carelessness is meant Bn absence of anxiety 
over their preservation, not carelessness in handling while they 
me stiU in use. In this respect even rough people, such as 
our coolies tn the mountains, are exemplary, Bnd the breakages 
which ravage fragile possessions in an Brngliab liome are un¬ 
known even in camp. 

Two opposing ideas war against one another in the Tibetan 
philosophy, one of which tends somewhat to encourage neglect, 
while the otlicr nets as a corrective in fnvonr of due care. The 
doctrine of the impcrmencnce of things is so fundamental, 
and so deeply ingrained in the people’s consciousness, that 
whenever a cmek appears in a wail or a hit of plaster flakes off, 
carrying with it the superimposed paintings, it is apt to be 
accepted as one more pattern of the duisolutioti llial awaits 
ever>'thing old or new, high or low, tnountoin or grain of dust. 
Mila liepa says: “All worldly pur^uibi end in disperaion; 
huUdings in destruction; meetings in separation; births in 
death/' A hankering of ter individual survival, even in the next 
world, b reckoned the worst of illusions, so why go to any great 
trouble to mend ihb or to underpin that f Bather let it craafi. 
as a lesson and a warning to all men. and let something fresh be 
put up in ita place, to meet b like fate when its hour shidl strike 1 
In India the came tendency has been apparent—to rebuild 
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TatfitT Ihan ia repair; U is in Ihc West that people atUeh par¬ 
ti cular importance to the idea of survival in a purely indiridtial 
sense, and by on extension of the habit of mind so induced, treat 
things as if they also could l» made almost immortaL The 
virtue of this idea is that things are made to render service till 
the last possible moment; its vice is revealed in an exetssive 
attachment to possessions, mcluding lile itself. On the other 
hand the Tibetanattitude, when carried to extremes, tends 
to obliterate treasures of art that could still bo preserved for pos¬ 
terity ; but it is perhaps the more realislic of tlie two views. 
In praetiec a middle path is preferable. 

Tlie rampenaating induence is I tie universally acknowiedged 
duty of treating sacied objects with the utmost regard. The 
render will recall the conunetitary on the Tlirce Refugejj and the 
injunction that il anyone should find the minutest fragment of 
a pielnrc or book lying about, he must pick it up reverently and 
lay it on the altar. Kot to do so Is a great sin. From this, it is 
but a step to argue that failure to set tight reparabte damage, 
omission to liestow ordinary care, or inactioa calculated to 
bring alwut the dissolution of sacred objects into those very 
fragments that one is cotmnaeded to cherish, a day earlier 
than b necessary', b also a sin. Dissolution must come in the 
^d, hut the crack in the plaster may meanwhile be filled in, 
just as the sick man may be cored by medieine, because his hour 
is not yet come. In addijdou, the ancient teachers say that 
worship shouM be carried out hi clean and orderly surtoimdings, 
and that implies some degree of upkeep. Once or twice, I have 
myself been inatrumeiitai in defending lieautiful things from 
Iwing thoughtlessly abandoned to their fate by quoting the 
above maxims, notably in an old temple at P’hiyang. T recom¬ 
mend this line of argument to otlicr travellers sunjl^Iy placed; 
and if they can lend a liand themselves witli the work, so as to 
help Uie loco! people to overcome the inertia which nometimes 
holds them back from making a istart on their task, they will 
earn miieh merit. Sins of omissioD atways weigh less hcavilv 
on simple minds than those of commission : but there is a fair 
chance that good counsel, offered In the manner Euggested, will 
not fail on deaf ears, except in eases where corruption and 
apathy have brought things to a hopeless pass. 

In the preceding chapter an attempt was made to sketch the 
whole field covered t)y Titietan art and to sort out the nmtefint 
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on vhjcli generalizations might be bs?<ed. Now is the moment 
to enter upon this more difficult stage in our inquiry and to try 
to deduce some of the principles which guide the Tibetan artist- 
What is tlie aim that inspires him e One can dismiss the obvious 
decorative purpose^ whieti appeala to the sentiniciita of a people 
uaturaUy lond of colour and o mo nicnt. This purpose will tend 
to be preponderant in those crafts that are chiefly bound up 
with domestic though even herct many ordinary emblems 
express some sacred symbolism. There is no phase of Tibetan 
life which is exempt from the aU-leavcning doctrinal influence, 
nor IS it easy to pick out an object of wdiicJj it could be said that 
its iuspiration is purely secular. 

In talking with artisla or about them, the langtuge currently 
used haa a curiousiy utilitarian ring, that gives no inkling 
of the existence of any theory of aesthetics; it is doubtful 
whether such does indeed exist consciously, even in the bnek- 
ground, so that the translation of many of those terms which 
arc the alock^m-tiade of criticism among us, is no light task. 
For instance, Art " itself has no equivalent term. They do 
not group nil the arts under one head us we do. The nearest 
word that I tan find is ‘‘ Science of Constnietion,” which can be 
made to cover all the applied arts, ineUidtng architectuM, but 
hardly takes in painting, Genius, originality, inventive power— 
though we know the Tibetans to possess oli these luictmscioualy 
^ are words foreign to them. They will speak of n Iwantifnl 
woman or a floe horse, but will rarely apply these adjectives to 
inanimate obiccis. For a genius, one cun only «ay ** an exceed* 
ingly copahle man,” underlining the technical side ol his skill, 
rather than his gift of design. His work i» either '* well done 
or “ not well done ”—again tio mention is made of design, whicli 
is taken for granted. Where rve tend to stress the individuality 
of the artist, owing to the fact that aiieh people are now rare, 
and arc incUnefi to think first of all of design as the expression 
of individual genius, the Til>etan rebes on finding a constant 
supply of artists wtso, whes] they do not fed capable of aspiring 
to great heii^its in their com posit ions, can always play foe safety 
by falling back on adequate, tinte-Iionourrd models, to lie varied 
according to taste. Genius, even when it is acclaimed, does 
not stand out in popular estiniatum like a mountain rising ^heer 
out of a plain t rather is it comparable to a hill that chances 
to ove rtop neighbouring heights. According to the cl ass o f work 
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timt A pcr&i>n inttmds to carry oat^ ao wUl he lavish or spare 
effort Oil the design. Their point of view, thereforep is seen to 
he the exact reverse of that current among ua m modern times. 
We often notined bi our travels that when anybody gave an 
order for cheap worki comparatively little trouble was taken 
over the fine adjustments of de&Lgxit and a decent and service¬ 
able IraditiDnat model was folEowedi a safeguard against any 
great disaster; whereas wlun good work was demandedp the 
arthit^ toot no end of tronble over fine points of proportion* 
accuracy of detail and nuality of materiaU In Tibetafip when 
one wishes to make a ^pedfic reference to design, apart from 
execution^ oiie can hardly avoid udng a circumlocution such as 
** the shape i& good and the pattern is well drawn.^^ 

The metaphor of “ Creation ** b one which they do not usc^ 
not even in respect of the world itself i applied on the cosmic 
scale* they think of it as raonifestatioii in formt^ never in the 
sense of making something ciut of nothingi. As to oiiginality 
and inventiont moat artists^ but especially painters and 
sculptorSi, might even feel rather hurt at being suspected, as 
tlie3^ would ^ink| of tireverent self-assertion* They lUways 
conceive of ererything that they value, including ethics and 
art, under the guise of knowledge w*hich is sogceptible of being 
communicated through a chain of teachers and pupils* What 
the latter Seam they adapt capably or incapably* that is all^ 
The former ure often the ones ta whom wc, viewing only the 
results, apply the term *-original ; but, whether they really 
deserve \t or not—many certainly do, though they do not know 
it—they one and alt maintain that tljcy are simply ciinying 
out, not inventing, designs prescribed by the tradition handed 
down to them* Readers will recollect. In the chapter about 
the. drawing-lessoiis at P^hiyang Gompa, how Gyaltsan showed 
us the proportions of the Buddlia'a figure, ivbich defied all 
attempts to measure them, till, in answer to prayer, they 
were enuchsafed for the good of creattires to a saint by divinu 
revelation : to presume to alter them would be nothing short 
of sinful* And if the painter were to find himself suddenly face 
to face with one of the Ouddhos, or with Chenrexig^ whose 
** portraits **—1 nearly said “ whose photographs "—he had 
been wont to- delineate, he would feel awed, but hardly sur¬ 
prised. 

How then could one try to convey to a Tibetan the meaning 
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of OUT phtjwc I Wfork «f geniiisr' an oppfti-entlj- spontnneous 
creation Uy lUi artist* fit to i>cC'Jine in its turn iJic slariing- 
point of ft tiew trudiUuual chain uf varuvtioos on the same theme ? 
To try to translote the idea by briuging in the hated epithet 
*' new could only arouse prejudice end defeat our purpose* 
The senttDce that would best help to convey this idea, and 
VfQuTd therefore be the most truthful, might rim something Idee 
this :—** That artist received the insinictions for his picture 
directly from his Lain a In Heaven I ” 

Wiien we were viaiting Likhir (or tlie second time, tea was 
servod in tlif room of ft monk who hnppetted to i>e away; in it 
WHS hanging a pRiticiilarly flue I'Jiuntd, recently madeftt Lhasa, 
showing Gftutnnia Buddha seated in the centre, with other 
Uiividhfts, BodJiisftts and awful Tutelaries of the Yellow 
Order wlUi mniunerahle faces and wcftpon-wiclciing arms, 
disciples, female ongeU and defenders ol the faiUt fttl disposed 
in tiers beneath Him, and a throng of Indian and Tibetan saints 
on eitlier hand. The contposition might well have been a “ Last 
Judgment ** of Frit Angelico, sparkling with humlshed gold 
and arfUrc. The subject is a classical one, found in all Getugpa 
monasteries, and is named Lunirfm or Grades in the Way,’* 
We were told that the picttire was private property, not owned 
by the uioniislery, and might be for sale ; but as the owner was 
away for a few days there was no chance to approach him. 
When wc expressed dmppointmt'nt at ihLs, another monk eame 
along with a iKKik in ItU band and said; Here is another 
Lamrirn, just the same as the picture; you can buy thin if you 
like, instead.” He spoke as if it were quite a matter of indlBer- 
cnoe whether one acquired a picture or a book, so bug aa tiie 
doctrine set forth were the same. 

This lUtle episode illustrates a point which has iteen men- 
Uoned before, but eoiinot lie mode too often; painting is looked 
on os equivalent to n language, which can be rea.d in ttie same 
way as the written word, by thoise who possess its tey% The 
verj* term for painter, in Tiirclan, bears this out: UterAlly 
rendered It is “ Writer of Gods,” The colour*, postures and 
gestures bid down for the figures, all express something per¬ 
fectly dcllmte; mercy, chastity, severity or the sundering of 
Ignorance. Each detail is related to i.he special character which 
Is consIdcTCd to be embodied in each Divinity, Similar gesturea 
ore also to he seen Iti real life, |wrformed by living laina.s during 
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tcflipJe tiervicesj whik the duJiL'ers iit the inj'^tcry pkys wlU 
reproduce the “fletre^’ deitres on the temple walli AU the 
arts are in some luensure inteichani'eabtc as aids to metnory or 
supports of the some ductriue i they alt are eidled vipuri bo play 
their parta. like actors in a drama. Thai is why, purely 

decorative feature.^ may he varied to toate, the ritual ckoieiiU 
arc never altered. To change tJic emUlemsttc colour w^oiild seem 
queer and el^»:lltric; an error of taste like choosiog a bltick 
bridal ipiwu or wearing a blue rose on Alexandra day. 

But we have yet to come to grips with our original question; 
what does the Tibetan pointer or ^ulptor heheve to be the 
major end in view while exercising bis profession? VtTiat, in 
his eyes, will be the test of success or C^Iurc, Ihe criterion of 
good or had art ? The answer, in the absence of ouy authorita¬ 
tive pronouncement by a qualified person, must retnain a matter 
of mference, an optnion pieced together out of chance commentB 
gathered in the course of conversations with Tibetans, especially 
with the painter Gyaltsan. I Mieve that my opinion is similar 
to the answer which might be given hy any lama-painter; but 
if 1 have erred in forming it, i must take rite reapoostbility. 

The aim of ritual-^ond ritual must be regarded na a syullieab 
of oli the arts, acting as the haiulmaids of Doctrine and col¬ 
laborating towardi; one end^is to prepare the mind for meta- 
physic4iLl realJantiou, to spur it on to pieiec the veil of the finite 
and to seek Dclivemncc in Knowledge, that is, in tdcntillratioti 
with the Supreme and ItiGnite Itcality. The latter ia devoid of 
every determination whatsoever, even unity or goodness; that 
is why the least mtKlcadtng title that the human tninil is capable 
of inventing tor It. la Die Void Itself, No sjnihol can stonil 
for It save only vacuity. The Jewish Holy of Holies, eiirtttiiug 
nuthing except oti empty* space, must Ih: saluted us a triumph 
of art. Apart from this special inatunre, all art must conrera 
itself with forms; it is there where ita sphere ties, Ouce it has 
helped to pilot the mind up to the frontier between Form and the 
next stage, the world of Non-form. Its task is over—he who 
penetrates to the beyond boa uo more tise for art, 

•But within the formal Dtiiverse its value is isiormous; Indeed 
it can he uaUed mdis|iensnblc, as 1»eing one of the most potent 
and flexible means for expn'ssing metaphysical trutli in terms 
that arc readily intelligible to the huniaii mind. To attain to 
Knowledge, wish alone is not sufficient, there must also be 
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Metliud : tbaL is why, luutci tlic i^iubleius o( the Ih^U itncl liii; 
Dorji or itacnerl sceptre, witicb every btnu wields, these Iwu, 
Mfthixi arid '\Visdoni, are rt'preJMuited os uh eteratilly iniiepar- 
able pair, and are said to bo uiairied." So wo. dwellers under 
the veil of Fono, moke use ol ritu&l or art, a port ot MoUiod; 
it is a inost useful iostrunjmt for Form to use, in the nttompt 
to pioFco a loophole and ICMik out towards N^on-furm, the next 
veil curtaining us off from tlte Supremo Healtty. Tiiis veil too 
must be penetrated in its turn; but tlmt demands the use of 
quite other means. 

Sucli b the theory, underlying the sacred art of all orienul 
Traditions, uitelloctual rather tlian aesthetic. Hitual, contrary 
to the aasertions of some Western writers, L» not tliuught to be 
eiUcacious in its own power—such a notion is included in the 
catalogue of obstacles to BuUghtenment by the Buddha—but 
it remains strictly a meaus of excrebing tile mind and sharpen¬ 
ing Liie perceptions, of pruvtding for each of the senses its 
appropriate “supports,*’ and O!; a help to canalizing thought 
towards the point desired. In short, every po&Bihlc artifice 
should be colled into play in order to facilitate aitd nouriob the 
acquisition of the one essential faculty of direct, undistmeted 
intellectual iutuition ol Truth, to which alone properly belongs 
the name of Knowledge—with which discursive or ratioual 
knowledge must not Iw confotinded, for that b merely one of 
several eailter processes for clearing the ground in preparation 
for Knowledge. 

Wliether painting is chosen, or the casting of images, or the 
written word, or gesture, or the science of sound—called by the 
Indians 3fontra—or the public mysterj* |i]ajs, or the even more 
estinordinai^- drontas performed ity Initiates into tiie Tanfro 
on tJte stage of thdr own minds for themselves as audiences, 
when actors and actressea, who are ideuticn) with the divinities 
murolly portrayed in the temple, are evoked, amid scenic effects 
as unlimited os the power of imagination—'Wbetlicr any of these 
methods be preferred separately or the whole gamut of the arts 
bo called into play at once, the end is the saine, namely the 
attainment of metaphysical Knowledge. To one man one 
method is proQtable. to bis neighbour a second, according to 
their several mentalities. That which lianuonixes with meta¬ 
physical truth and leads naturally towards it, is good sirt, that 
which is rightly railed inarLbtic betrays itself by ita lack of 
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iiii'Hiutig jmii tlicrcJore liy lU tlcTrcIivcnt^sa ns a tneati&j il 
taitiK coEUt-adiciot^ itii(it)<;jiUui» which, if foituwcil uiit step by 
Ht^p, woiifii kigicaliy lead to chiUK:. Whether uur com.'eptioEts 
of beauty or ugtiat^ lent] thi?msclves to a ^hnilor interpretatioti 
!!» not quite ciertflin. In principle they probably do; hnt the 
Tilietan artist expresses^ these tilings differently. 

The artist may tberdore regard himself as an inventor of 
glosses upon the Ooctrine, a mediator between its pure thought 
and the intelUgence of dwellers within the world of cenflc. He 
is an aJcbeEnist who, having been voudisafed a vision of the 
truth through direct intuition, transmutes it, insulating it in 
a symtuolieol envelope, so that eyes, whieh cannot look upon 
its naked intensity, may gradually become fortified through 
constant contemplation of the symbol, even to bcaiittg the 
sight of the thing syroholizcd. 

Because 1 have gone into the doctrinal connexions of the arts 
in such detail,, it must not be imagined that beauty is not a 
major concern of the Tilietan artist, as with tm ; but he does nut 
conceive it indepcniiently nor regard it as providing a self- 
sufficient niotive for his work, whereas the moderns have tended 
to separate beauty from meaning and purpose, forgetting that 
ars stne seienfia fit'hih The idea that I am try'ing to bring out, 
is the vonAcions attitude of the traditional artist to bis own 
calliug. Out of the various clemimts titat go to moke up a w-ork 
of art, those whieh we usually clioose to emphasize are just the 
ones that the Tibetans hardly think ulmut: wliiJe we, art our 
side, are rfjimUy imconsicious of those metaphysical im|jJica- 
tioiis which they delight in stressing. Tti the Middle Ages it 
woiitd have been dilferciit. and tlie two points of view would 
have approached one anotlu-r; Uul since Uie fifteenth ecntuiy', 
the Ui'llenir i[illiiem>e upon onr thouglEt has asserted itself in 
the ccnscinus emphasis laid on the piiraait of the bcantihih 
For us tiiis has come to eonstittite an end in ItseJf, an abstrao^ 
tion; tlie Tibetan still thinks of his art as one of eevcial servants 
of Knowledge. 

The iconoclast and tfic Puritan, who qiiestion the need lor 
ritual and scoff at art, display a singular inconsistency in the 
ways in which they give effect io their abhoTTcncc. While 
they are inveighing agnimst the “ mummery,” ** idolatry' or 

luxury ” of this or that rite, they nearly always continue to 
tolerate practice* which do not differ in principle from thoM 
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which Uiey have wen fit to condeinn. A preadMir dcniHineing the 
use of paintings or stAtucSt will admit anything that is presented 
through the channel of titerntiiro. In the Bible or in his own 
oratory, he will load God and the saints with epithets, inchid- 
iug Uiose very attributes which move him to indignatJDn when 
they appear in pictures or images. The throne of Cod, the 
angels' wings, or the golden harps of tlie Blessetl Souls, ore 
heethem^, so it seems, when looked upon with the physical 
eyet but if received through the ear and only viewed throtigh 
the imagination’s cyc, they ore edifying I The strict Mussulman 
who thrills ua by the sheer beauty of hts elocution when, 
reeltiiig the hiiiidrcd names of Allalt, is apt to forget that 
em:h one of them is a detemnnation, and might become on idol, 
os easily as anj’thiiig which eon lie expressed pictoiially. The 
fury of the adversary rages most hotly against the eye; tunny 
condemn idsual supjKirbt, wltile accepting mitsie ntid word.-i 
without a qualm. Others denounce music, but allow thi-tnsclves 
full licence to introduce the most aiithrojiomorphic terms into 
their rontjug oratory. Or they contrive strange compruimses, 
like 4 revivalist whom I once met. who enjoyed harmony in 
hymns when the parts moved note for note together, but dis¬ 
approved of any nttempt at movemetit in nounierpoiot 1 
Wherever the line is drawn, it is arbitrary, governed simply 
by the personal habits or preferences of the censor, who takes 
it upon himself to deprive his neighbours of helpful ritw and 
symbols which he has not troubled to understand himself, or 
which call upon senses in which he is himsdf tieflclcnt i yet he 
tolerates the use of those aids which arc bis own personal 
fns'ourites, a.s when Luther, who happened to be fond of music, 
overruled the objections of the more dour of the Protestant 
Beformexs, saying that he could not see why the Devil should be 
allowed to kecii all the good tunes, Tt is for this arhitroriness 
that Pnritaiimn, which has afflicted most religious movements 
to some extent, to the detriment of a full deplojring of their 
intellectual and artirtie resoarces, merits the name of heresy in 
Ua etymoiogicsl meaning of “choice," that is of eapricions 
choice that will not conform to any general principle. 

To the claim '* f do not need eye or ear to help mein approodi- 
tng the throne of God. What is tlte good of all this ritual and 
art? Wonthtp may not bo, save in spirit and in truth,” the 
lama might make some such rejoinder !•—“ Ritual in not an 


PiJiJ in itwlf, nor cDTitnclous in its own jmjwct; but it is s nieEkii 9 
Hflapted to the condition of men’s minds; its divcreitj' coriiis-- 
ponds to their diversity. Anything cjin become a symbol of 
yotir high aim ; tilings seen or Jieard or rend or touched, your 
very breath. We would enlist ever>' cosmic a«?tivity into our 
service, himing everything into a mirror of the fiivine purpose, 
one huge allHrmbraeittg Bible in which everyday actions, no less 
Uiaii Art, liave their part. In the practice of this doctrine 
you will cotne to perceiw the great iiiierating truth that dis¬ 
tinctions are only sn ihusian, that there is neither This nor That, 
neither f nor it, neither Mine nor ills. You will dispense witli 
ritual aids on the day when you have achieved that whieh is the 
end of all ritual. He wlio has reaped tiie liars'cst need no longer 
water tlte field. He wito enjoys the Beatific Vision needs no 
longer to view the Codhead through the transforming symbols 
(if Art, nor is dotjurnec required for Its praise. But to orgiic now 
as if you were in Htiaven already, and freed from Form, is mere 
ruiiccit. To advise others so to regard themsefves is utter pre¬ 
sumption, As to the idoiatrv' of which you arc so ofmid, first let 
ua clear our minds upon what eonstitutes itt esitentiu] defect.” 
The lama pauses and looks up. “ Surely it ia rendering divine 
honcium to a creature } *’ replies his friend. You tuive spnkcn 
well.” answers tlie lama, t)iat is the test. No symliot, so 
long as it is recognir-ed to iie but a syinhoj, can ever offend, 
Ttiat Ls how all images, and even the divinities whom they 
represent, are meant to be understood among us, os w«U as 
among the Hindus. Even the Buddhas of the live directionji, 
are rnunifcstations in Form of the five sorto of Wisdom; Irat 
they themselves ore phantonu from Uic viewpoint of that which 
lies Itcyond Form, The mass of men secs the s^mihol and 
jicrlmps looks a little further; the spiritually more adventurous 
follow ont these forms till they Iwgin to merge into one anoi her. 
Mtieration is to pass the frontier of all distinctians, even those 
of unity and multiplicity. That, I nijwai, is the end of ritual. 
You would, I am sure, be stuprised to hear that we do not admit 
actual idolatry to be common in India and Tibet. Those who 
declare mast of our rituals to be meaningless, and o«r art to he 
merely pirtnresque, do so only Iwrause they tmve not discovered 
(he nieaning—visually faffcausc they have not looked for one, 
having prejudged the case. Yonr people are ever prone to pay 
most attention to External appearances: one of your most 
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quoted Orii^ntaiista lias spent yeat?j of his lif* in tlie 

details of ceremonies and deities and objects used for variom 
cultSp yet^ when it comes to main principles* he is wiicUj'' libcllciusp 
One wondet-a why, if a thinj; nieaningl^^^ it is worth deyoting 
years and years to ita study - Have you nothing belter than 
re&eatxrh into h liman folly wth which to occupy yrnir leisure ? It 
is also surely no complimerit to the rest of human mtcUlgence for 
a man to be so prone to aa^iumc that those things whidi have 
no inclining for himself* are necessarily devoid of niching for 
everyone else? 

** To our way ol thinking you should search for traces ol 
itioUtry ncartr honie,^^ eonthiues the liifna, lor you sail 
peri loud y dose to the wind in the language which you employ 
about the Infinite Principle of All, escribing to It feeling* uml 
syiiipattiies, even displeasure^ Such attribules seem to Ixlittlc 
It; we, for our part, ilare use no single odjective save ^ Void * 
only. For every determination, even Diiit>' or Goodness^ is 
equivalent to a negation of Its Infinite character; iherefore* Void 
of every determumtiou, being the denial of a Negative^ makes 
a Positive and b the most apt phrase— I ought to hAve said the 
least inept—that we can invent for referring lo Its Uniqueness. 
It is OUT turn to question your wisdom in the employment of 
jiynibohsTD hitsed on human attributes; but we will not do no. 
for w€ recogiibc that, like our own symlxibi they too are 
intended to 1>e itBCd only supfiorts. Your grcfltest thinkers 
have t«ided to late a very similar view to our own. 1 need 
only remind you of a quotation from one of your Clirisiiim 
Fathers^ St. John of Damfiaciits * It b impos'^ihle to say wtmt 
God b in Himsdft and it is more exact to speak of Him by 
exduding everything. Indeed He is nothing of ihat wliich is 
, * , above Being itself/ Any tama would find biinsdf on 
common ground with the author of such a phrase. 

** The prejudice in favour of "^equalityt* which has 
your fetish in sorkl matters mid which you allow to invade oilier 
spheres, makes you net as if you thought that all men are 
equally able to grasp the ewienhalfi of the Doctrine; but thb 
henas to to rest neither on nliscrvcft fa^d nnr on prohahility. 
With us> it is recogni^cfl timt the power of realizing ii doctrine 
is proportional to each licing^s etsge of development; that which 
is truth for one, is far hchmd the truth for another^ just as ull 
truth eontoined in tlib Univerfse b precisely nolhing frani the 
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vii‘w;Mma nf iiUiJif'hU-tiuii^tvt. The injtli musl h<? giv«i to «ncti 
tiuui tii; I'ati heur it, to wnte ia ftod piu^hles, to a 

few, less indireetl5\ We do of coarse admit equality of oppOT* 
timity, in as murh as aJi men. nay the lowiiest beast, even the 
vcr\' mountains, as a Japanese has said, are potentially 
fitiddlia.^' (Uovf joyous a thought that we can claim sometme 
eompanionsbip not only with hirds and trees, tnit even witii 
Si'HfcIl and the Matterhorn and cloud-piercing Everest t) 

Then the lama adds his concEiiding remarks: ** We arc quite 
ready to admit that superstition—again 1 use it in its precise 
seiiiic nf something left over, a sjunbol which has continued in 
use after its original mcaiuDg has Iwicii forgot ten—is to be found 
among usp The best cure for that, is not mtsappUed invective 
against idolatry, but an ezpo.sttioi] of the niconing of tile aymljolt 
so tlint men may again use it intelUgently, When that meaning 
cannot he recovered» certainly let the out worn practice be dis^ 
continued. But may I also suggest that dcihcation of race, or 
the nation, now so pro valent in man^' Western countries^ is a 
serious and destructive form of idolatry? To read eternal 
qualities into things so utterly temporal is a symptom of low 
intellectuality. Idols can be made of Work and Service too, 
whiiD they arc taken out of their place in the bierarcliy and given 
prei'cdcnee over ideas. This results in a rcjitless tuid uttinmtely 
self'destroj’ing world—cold comfort for humartity, J can 
improve on 3 *our original test of idolatry; I would define it as 
an upsetting of the natural hierarchy, to the over-valuing of 
what is lower and the underrating of what Is higher. Whoever 
holds to this principle, is in no danger of mtstuiug svmbols, or 
of sacrifleing to false gods, from the State or his own Ego, down¬ 
wards/’ 

Whatever part puritanical tendencies may have played in cer¬ 
tain phases of Oiiddbist history, they had been dimlnated by 
ihe time the Tradition began to permeate Tibet, so that the un¬ 
folding of symlKilical art id that country was unfettered even liy 
the smallest <if resen'Otions. The ideal of the lama'.s life, at iL'i 
roost austere, excludes self-faceratidn not only on the physical 
hut also on the moral plane. The passion for knowledg e, the 
thiml for direct capctiencc of the tDith, produces a certnin i^d- 
venturpu Hnes a, free ftrom the timidity of soul brought about by 
ovemtrcssmg the dangers of falling into sin, Tliis is perhaps 
Llie most striking trait that characterizes the best lamas. They 
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heflitate to proMfalt ony practice that miglit conceivalily provo 
lielptul to seekers after Truth. Tli^ ore more conctmwi wiUi 
the fiot^tialitiea of luefuhit^^ contained m such a practice^ than 
with the pewibilitieo of its mistisc. This boldness of ontbok is 
0 spertally favottrable to artistie achievement ■ because 

the artist is not hampered by restrictions invented by prudish 
and Lbiild minds- 

If in the course of the preceding pages, 1 have seemed to stray 
far afield at limes, 11 has not been witJioiit a purpose, I have 
tried to dcnujiislrate the dose interdependence of every part 
of a normal Erudition, so tiiot whatever starting'point may have 
Ijeeii selected, the line of argumeut always leads back to tlie 
same Doctrine which gives coherence to the whole civHizatioa, 
nraning through everything like ncrve-fllaiuents taking their 
origin from n central gjtnglion. So long as tile hieritrchy of 
values be not overturned, and intellectuality remains enthroned 
in the phmK of highest honour, both theoreticiOly and os applied 
in the organization of society, health is maintamed. The 
Trailititm lienrs full fruit and has even the strength to assimi¬ 
late to its own use elements from outside, belonging to other 
TmditionH, if that shouEd prove convenient, without any risk 
ol endangering its own stability; it bus also power to shed all 
that is found to be incoiuitsteat with Its principles. Metaphysics, 
riluiil, low. govcriiuicnt. art. Kocial relations, even drcis and 
thr couvemtions of polite(ies.si, fit together tike a jigsaw. We 
have bL*eri speahing primarity on the subject of Art, but any 
other SKpeet of the Tradition would have scrve<i the purpose 
cfjmiUy welt and would have led ns back to Doctrine just os 
surely. It is impossible to disentangle or pigeon-hote the com* 
pollents of a traditional eiA'iHtation; a duallstic ruling of sharp 
bounrlnries betivcen body and mind, material and spiritual, 
profani! and sacreit, is the first sign tliat the fabric U beginning 
lo wear thin. Out of rtistlnctiorui strife is bom, even to the 
eventual rending of tlk? seurnleas gamient of Doctrine itself. 

OiiiT one Iwgtns tampering thoughtlessly with u corner of tlie 
fabric one is soon committcrl to a policy tending towards total 
dmnTrgrntion. The very nicctiess of balance Ivctween the 
various con-stitnent* in the Tradition, which make* its strength 
white il yet remains harmonious, alsu makes H more vitljirrahle 
when * discordant element has crept in. Let a traditional 
society, from ineitpcricnce, be Jed into accepting some anti* 
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tmditinnHl demeuU from ouisttle—a danger aott-^xislcnt. vrTi«‘ti 
tl]e vrholt! world won parcelled out auiun^ dUIereut Tmditiona 
Bud wltea tlie anti-traditioiuil spirit, if it e>'er arose, was feeble, 
but very etittcal of recent fears, because of the temporary 
success of the nioderu anti'traditional niovements-^tbe& it must 
reassert itself or go under. Herein lies the danger to Tibetan 
culture at the present moment, made more acute because there 
has been, aa several lamas bave testified, a certain drop in the 
Intellectual level. Tiliet is tije last stronghold where Tradition 
rules intact, one might almost say tlie last authentiG civilisation 
governed by Kome sort of jtrincJple resulting in the observance 
of due precedence in the liierarchy of all it» parts. Sheltered 
betnnd the rampart of the ICmalBya, Tibet bus looked on, 
almost unscathed, white some of the greatest Traditions of the 
world have reeled under the attacks of the allnjevouring monster 
of modermsm. It is to its credit, too, that resbtance has been, in 
part: lit tcasd, consenous and intelligent; but the partial defec¬ 
tion Ilf China from the traditional comp has exjMiscd a flaTib , 
white at the same time the full force of world presanre has 
reached iu maximum on all sides. Tibet and Bhutan are in 
the position of a healthy persoa who meets sudden and un- 
accustomed infection; he may succumb, when the rake and 
the weakling will aiirvive. Tiic only possible way to purchase 
Immunity' is by knowledge, and by looking at things as they 
are, and not thraiigb rose-tinted spcctocJes—a habit which, of 
oil forms of Ignorance, generates the deadliest poisons. It is 
with this disease, and the beginnings of its ravages, that my 
next chapter is concerned. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Tibetan Art—Dangers Ahead 

IN tlw prccei}iii;r two chapters I have dealt with the present 

strtte of t in Tibet under variuiiK aspects^ We have what 
an L]ii|KfrtH£it part it pHy^ in the life of the country and how 
it is the e^ipression of id^m wiikh run through tlw whole social 
struct wre, in tiding it togetlier and felatiii^ it to the universal 
values^ Were I to cud my atirvey at this poiDt^ 1 might seem 
to have given a rather idyUlc pictnre. But meh, alas, h uot the 
ease; for though Tibot*n civiiizatioa is vigorous^ balanced and 
intellectually well anchored^ it is being subjected to adverse in* 
flucnces which it will have a struggle to resist, even with the 
best will in ihe world.. Enthusiasm mtiat not blind us to the 
fact that the last few decades have been marked by an un- 
miatakablc downward trend, Tlie position is not yet despemte^ 
liecaiise there is a genuine attachment among the Tibetans to 
their Tradition and because most of them are free from that 
conviction of dicir own infertority to the West, which has 
turned the so-called educated classes 5n most Oriental countries 
into their own eulture^s worst euemiea. There seem to lie a 
few^ however* who are begimimg to waver* ha^TOg hod their 
judgment upset and their cnpidtly aroused by the sight of our 
luxury* our g>ecd and otir complicated amusementa^ 

The arts ore an excellent thermometer for jiidging the m- 
tellectual health of a nation* Wc will therefore begin by dis- 
eusshig the dangers which threaten in that field* before we 
consider the future prospects of Tibetan cKiU^atioi] as a whole. 

An impartial observer cannot but admit that the thermi>- 
meter shows a steady, thou^d» jrtill slow* dropping tendency, 
which appears to hftx'c set in some forty years ago at the 
most, hardly peiveptdile at but since then tending to in¬ 
crease, In painting, for insUnce, one notes that there on on 
average, far less expression in the faces than In older examples, 
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a good deal of carelesaness and hoiry over detail, and often iU- 
1) lea (fed, onjde colouring, from th* use of ebeap imported pig¬ 
ments. In the better-executed pictures, the deviation from 
the old standards is harder to define, for there is still much nlrill 
in drawing and a power of composition that mil lor ungrud^ 
ing adtnimtion. Yet placed aide hj- side with the works of h "lf 
a ecittory agu, there ore few modern works w hich really excel. 
The difterenet' is subtle; hut one often gains tJie impresaion that 
fossilisntian is beginning, uuil that a preponderant part of the 
TRCTtt is due to obedience to the well-tried, safcty-couterrmg 
rules, and only a minor part to the dcvational Insight of the 
artists thcmaelvt's. Yet there are still quite a nnntlicr of ex¬ 
cellent and eonacientions men plying this caitlug, who keep their 
grip on sound principle* and teach them to their pupils. My 
fear that symptoms of decay may herald a descent into the 
iil»yas and not Into a temporary furrow, rests not so much on 
the artists* work as on the deterioration in the critical powers 
of the other jiartner in the artistic directorate of a people, the 
educated class, on whose continued paironage the livelihood of 
the artists depends; because it is the people of education who are 
the arbiters of ta<ite, whom the lesser purclmsefs are sure to 
imitate. I liave several times been shocked by the poor judg¬ 
ment of p^ons who. by their social standing, and by the 
urtistie environinent in which they have grown up, should liavc 
I teen able to discri rain ate. 

The cause of tins oDcciining blindness Is not far to seek. In 
most cases it cin be direetiy connected with tjje impnrtation 
of anti-traditional objects from abroad, glittering and vulgar 
products of meclianteal or slave-man power, which, apart from 
their influence exerteU directly through the eye. arc calrulalcd 
to uffert teste even more severely through the glamour wliieh 
they possess for the ignorant, because they come from the 
rtwmtrics whose arms and commerce have subjugated the whole 
WDrJd* 

Highly-placed Tibetans who happen to travel down on busi¬ 
ness to Harjeeling. or even aa far os Calcutta, come into con¬ 
tact with a section of European society which, in many respects, 
ha*^ preserved tlie habits and outlook of pre-war times, A 
soetnUy-privilcgcd po.sition, spacious living conditioiLs ncccssi- 
teted hy a tropical climate, and remotene^ from the Etorm- 
centres of world polities, have together conspired to keep alis*e 
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atiioiig Etiroptuns in indh rlie old mnetfS!ntiM!t:ntnry confideoife 
and of iinc!wliii-h«Ml continuity, ns well os the soela] 

that ircHcct Iho&e sentiinents—to a new-comer fresiily 
out trom England, their whole mode of life Keeins Like a strange 
return tu a bygone fierioii, Til^elsn AisLilnw, Iwvmg no standard 
of eomjmtiauSL eH44not hcJtt iMn^ing their ideas of Europe on LhU 
apfifirently s»:iire and comfortable picture* I was assured by 
one lamUj for instance, that the inhabitants of Brilain were one 
and ftl! ^ery clever and very rich ! 

This danger of niisiiiterpTctation is eonsi durable; for were any 
targe pro{>ortiDn of lenders in Tibet to convince tliemsetves dint 
we are, in most things, forfunate people and worthy of their 
envy, nothing eouhl save them ffoin going the way of so many 
i>t]trr Orientalm. This point heis not yet tfeen reached, and 
nmny of Ihe lay nristm-raeyt well as most lamas, hold the 
contrary view. It b some of the younger men who are tempted* 
having been sent hy wdl-meaning parents out of their country 
to schools run on modern lines. This problem of sdiooliug is 
an acute one and on its right or wrong sotntion tlic future largely 
depends. I propose to devote tJie next chapter to this question 

Some people have put forward the criticism that if the 
Tibetans—cw for that matter the Indiam; or the Chines or others 
wlio find thennvdves in a fiimUar predicament —do not appredate 
the good thuLg^ that they own, they deserve to lose tltemt for 
they Nhow that tliey have cnbiaid the kej* to their imderFtand- 
injj—iDdeed ever^'tlimg h virtually li^d already. This accusa¬ 
tion is a speciDiEs one or, at best, a half-truths A man may have a 
genuine appreciation of his own things, and yet may not possess 
the knowtedge which will enable him to transfer hi^ standuriis 
of criticisni to the appraisement of entire novelties. Even the 
most highly-trained and flexible mind has a circle williin which 
it functions efhcicntly- The circle may lie wide; hut if Eta limits 
arc overstepped, some de^Trec of bewilderment is to he expecteil. 
Even in the Athcni of tlie Periclean age^ if suddenly one dnamUi 
one chain-store and one radio station had been opened, I 
wonder whether the whole edifice of Hellenic dviU^ation would 
not have rome toppling about the ears of its creators, as surely 
ofl otic machinc-guD would have mown down the victorious hop- 
lites of Maratlion. Evc-u a Phidias might Imve lieen motnen- 
tartly taken in and a Zeuxb have exchanged his brush for a 
camera. One somehow suspifclis that ScHTrates would have seen 
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through it aJl iat<i stood &em; but ht? (xuild alwuy.'i have been 
givejj hb overdone of bcoiliKk a few earliLr* 

Whatever may be the correct e^plaaoiiou ol tlie readiiie^jt 
with which people o! geauine coiture aUow themsetves to \}e 
caught on the hook of novelty, the fact remains that this failing 
b far from unconimou t ihcrein hca the most aeiite don^r for 
Tibetan art tenJay. Any worthim majchine-maile trinket from 
abroad b apt to attract a mAu's fancy, so that he will set it op 
JD a place ol honour, next to the ma»£ Miprvme works of geruuSp 
without noticing the least incongruity. Madame David-Neel in 
one of hex travel books rdates how the learned abbot of a huge 
monastery of the province of Amdop east of the Koko Nor, 
showed her Ids splendid apaxtineuts replete with the treasures of 
Chinese and Tibetan art. Enameb jade oud the ftmst poreelajii 
Qlktl scverid eabincts; but in one of them she saw a eollcctioii of 
clieap European glass of the ugliest and most worthless deaedp- 
tioHt displayed with a eaxe winch proved that these exhibits 
were no less admirable than the others in thdr augtist pos^^^or'a 
eyes. I myself^ at Sangkar Gompa outside Leh, saw art empty 
giftger-beer bottle and a postcard ol somewhere in Kent on the 
altar of the abbot*s private chope); in another temple in Khunu 
the KlinetuQry contained an empty tin marketl Flit/" In the 
reeepUoiT-room of the richest merchant in Laduk, a whole set 
of aickly pink and gr«n crockery of the most ofTen^ive ty^ie 
known among us, reposed in a glaas ease side hy side wich 
precious examples of local craiUmunship* 

A specially diflicult practical problem presented itself to 
the Tibetanp since the Chinese fepublicao revolution. For 
centuries China ha^ been the countrj^ whence the bulk of im¬ 
ported ojNproducts have been derived. Silk. pDrecJaiii and ihc 
mure expensive carpeUt that have always come from China^ idiU 
vontinuo to do so, though tiifor cliaraeter has altered rapidly 
for the wor;^. Of theae, poreelaiii alnne eon now- Itj- called liarm- 
tess I il is degenerate hut still pleasing^ and is made by proc^cssea 
which employ colours and motifs that do not make rt clash with 
the cmdiunment into which it is brought* Ln the case of siik^ 
required botl» for clothes and for the moTuita of the painted 
VkunkiiSt. tlic situation is more serious. ^lechanicol power has 
begun to be applied to its manufacture, though the better 
qualities of damofk are still eopted train gCKKi pattemJK. Ttie 
chief tmrm comes from tlie use oF inferior dye^ttilTs. The 
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matertaU iiLtendctl fur (Jic surri>UJ]U!i of pictures, which have 
ulway.s l^nttetl ta be hrtghJtci cohiiired than thoM mrant lor 
clothes, Me daiiy changing io the direction of greater vividness 
and vulgaiitj’. I have been told that the Lhasa people are not 
accepting this change without protest, but would give uiucli to 
obtain fine ^dh as before. 

Carpets are in the worst plight of aU, for that tradi; has 
come entizdy under Uic inltueitce of the big importers into 
Europe and America, who demand of the infers both rapid 
delivery and frequent varying of designs, just foir the soke of 
cJiange, They often send out Oriental” designs from 
Europe to the East, inventing glaringly conspicuous ones that 
will catch the eye easily. Tlie patterns grow more sprawling 
every year and weird nniTnnls are prefeired to plants as motifs. 
A’egetable dyes are abaadoned for clieinicals, largely because the 
latter will stand washing in caustic, to give a “ silky sheen,’' 
that is to say a hideous celltiloid-like surface. By these metliods, 
they have succeeded in destroying the art in Cluna, as also in 
Turkey and Central Asia, in a very few years, Tibet cofitinuea 
to buy in her old market, though a single one of these tugs b 
capulde of upsetting the colour-achetne of any Toom into which it 
happens to be introduced. 

in the ttiodem Chinese ruga, an ohjectiotuihle [Eoture is the 
general use of five-clawed dragons, unce the privilege of ttie 
Imperial Court, Now the four clows of the mandarin and the 
three clows of the common cttistcu are cAtinet, and everyone 
sporta the iniperiat liadgc. It is much as if here in ISngland 
the monarchy were to he at>olished, and we oJt hastened to head 
our note paper with the royal arms. 

But the blame does not only rest with Uieae degeucrate 
Chinese articlts. A new tjTJc of rug b creeping into the Tibetan 
market, probably of Indian or Japanese matiufnctare, which 
is nothing but a picture, based on o photograph, and stamped 
on the material. They ore sold at a price within reach of the 
most humble purse. These textiles transcend the limits of ugli¬ 
ness ; they deserve to be banned for moral poisons as surely as 
cocaine. I met a lama who possessed one of tliese rugs, on which 
was printed a group ol enmebi, with their riders, in a neutral 
tint that rmild only be descrilwd as the colour of dirt. He was 
a friend of mine, who knew my views, so 1 offered him a little 
tapestry-rug dywl with vegetable dyes in exchange, soying: 
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lire to Lliir other and thejj nil huld hAiiib auiJ daiure 
fQUJiui it.’* “ ta thut aa Engliab cu^tni be asked spravety^ 

Among the iitiports, by far the most destructive arc liemical 
flyestuflSp many of which arc furtive and almost al! of Khich 
produce an ugly and beaxtlessly uniform surface. Tise tempta¬ 
tion to use them comes from the tact that packets can be pur¬ 
chased ready made up^ whereas in the oLden times Uie dyer fiad 
to exercise a little judgment when preparing his vats of indigo^ 
bark, or tac+ But then he was the master of his own colours; 
with the new fives he must take what he finds« The difference 
in actual trouble is negligible, because weaving is a slow proce^Si 
so that by comparison an extra day or tw’o spent in dyeing 
harfU}^ counts^ It b curious how people who ore mcKids of 
patience in respect ol spinning and weavings are ready to spoil 
their whole work hy accepting the wrong eoloitrSi but the lure 
of Ute ready-made has everywhere been hard to wittistaiid, 
especially for simple foinds- 

Here is one mstaiice out of manyThe Bhutanese women 
weave stiff polydironie draperies, silk or cotton» covered with 
gay bands of ornament daringly blended. Latterly they have 
begun to introdtice a cheap magenta silk, probobty really-dyed 
in Japjuif which clashes witfi tlie remaining colours and upsets 
the otherwise excellent scheme. Possibly dicre may always 
have been a magenta of sorts in these piecesi for magenta ia 
specially the Indian colour and is moist bcautiiizl when tlic right 
shade tins been obtained,, as it ahvays was before aniline dyeing 
was discovered* Biiutan b the most difficult country m the 
world for foreigners to but what is the use of the pro- 

hihitioR if sucli things arc permitted r tfiichecked lliey will 
surely destroy ihu native culture. 

Certain nolablea of Gyantse* a lown on the trade route to 
Lhasat have also begim to organize a local carpet industry for 
export to India. They use tlie usual Tibetan dcsigmt but 
already they arc begiunltig to eoiropL them^ as well as to apply 
mferior dyes« Each year hriogs some further step in the direc* 
Lion of crudeness and lack of artistic conseienec. I do not s up- 
pose that the promoters of the scheme have given a thought to 
the ultimate effect of tlie cliongcs in tediiiique which they havo 
been misled into asnetioniiig. I have reason to believe that Uiey 
are persons who would repudiate an3' wish to interfere harm¬ 
fully with Tradition. .4 similar carpet enterprise ia also carried 
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OS At Gangtok, tlie ^unie result. Siu'li mistoku arc lurgaly 
avol<lable: a severe Uiin ugaiust the oeu' dyes and an lin i n t en ce 
that the truditiunal tnodets should he huthliiUy loUowed, would 
help to keep the cialt in the straigbl path, 

Cfieinicat dyes are so hamifui: in the iuUucnee that they esert 
Uitough the eye on the generat colour sense of botli artists and 
their clients, that they should be ruthlessly excluded, under itoin 
of oonfiscatlon. Such a policy is not without precedent, John 
Claude White, the first British Resident in Sikkun, saw the 
danger long ago and actaally caused the chemical dyes to be 
forbidden in the territory under his control. He showed remark¬ 
able foresight, when one rcmemljcrs that he lived at a time when 
the evil was only just beginning, and when the world was 
fascinated by every new discovery of science, to which the 
meretricious glamour of Progress became immediately and un¬ 
critically attadied- i should like to sec White's policy applied 
imcomprumiidtigly not only in Sikkim, where at present it seems 
to be a tlead letter, but even more in Tibet and Bhutan, If it 
could be extended one day to the whi^le nf Lidia and to China, 
all the better. 

To he logical one would also have to forbid the use of all cloth, 
silk and yam that w'as not dyed with vegetable colours; bat this 
would mean interferiug with a big trade in cottons and woollens. 
The importing of Polish or Italian hmndciotli for gowns is seri- 
oudy threatening the nativendyed and iucoaiparabty superior 
maroon cloth, and it would seem that here also restrietiona are 
called fnr. But stmh action would affect important commercial 
intcFcsls, and migiit bi» difllcull to put into practice, Even if 
people have to be satishtd with n compromise, it is wortli 
making a beginning, and sidling an example. So long us tiic 
people themselves ore prevented Erom having access to chemical 
dyes, private dyeing with Ihe good colours is Imund to continile, 
and tins art will not disappear for lack of pmetjee- 

One would like to see a policy on these lines applieil to several 
other sorts of imports, llluch could be done if the nobles and 
richer merchants would ^ow their disapproval by keeping such 
foreign goods out of tlicir homes. It i.x their proper function to 
insist on the mamtcnjince of artistic standartb; where they lend, 
the rest of the nation wilt follow. If they alwogate their res[>on- 
sibility in this matter, the tintf-cdueated cannot 1>e expected to 
ahow^ superior imitc. Perhaps tiic simplest and most dfeetivc 
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lueasujfe would be to legislate that m machine-inade or ctieniicAl 
dyed objects may Iw ased for a ritual pijr|K>i^j Ui temples or 
oa altars. In a eounlTy where the prestige of sacred thioes 
Etands as high ns it does m Tiijet, this would l^e a sobth way 
of disTTediting the obnoxious articles, aJid it would probably 
react on tlteir general nsi; even for private puqsoses. The lesson 
would not be lost on the public mind. 

The best measure that could be token to protect and revive 
Tibetan art would Ifc to start making locolh^ aD those things 
which up tUl Eiow have liod to be brought irom China ; porcelain 
exccpteili for which the materials a.Tt probably unobtainable in 
the country» But silk for clothes and and high<da^ 

carpets, could be woven in Tibet; it would merely he. a question 
of importing a few good teachers. Willing and patient labour 
Is there, and a general tradition of craftsmanabip which ought 
not to dud it impossible to assimilate fresh techniques. Lhasa 
people have oceasioniilly c^EupIamed to me that they can no 
longer obtain fabrics of the old quahty tfom China j there was 
also a kind of gold brocade which came from Rmixia in former 
days and which b niucEi sought after for the little worn 

by high lamas. I was told that big prices could be demanded 
by fuiyonc capable of turning out these things again. J have 
met at least one per^n who would be able to teach tlieae crafts i 
and others could be trained.^ It is worth making the suggcstiuni 
In the hope that it may reach the proper quarter and lie put 
Into elTect. 

In the study of the present problem, much can t»e gleaned 
from a comparisciti between districts where the arts are stitl to 
be found unimpaired, and others where decadence is already at 
work- In our Himalayan journalings, in every place where we 
had means df testing conditions^ artistic csceelJencc, both tech* 
nical and in respect of d^ign, wa^ in strict inverse proportion 
to the amount of European cultural and commercial influence, 
Wlurre this was great, the disaster had almost run its course p 
where it wiis vniall tliete was mm^ measure of licwildeimciit 
and IniKiusistency; but in places like the Upper Satlej and parts 
of Lndok, where the people had been left to themselves, they 
seemed to find it impossible to prodiiee anything ugly. It is 
true that our friend the “ Yellow Man ** at Lch came into con¬ 
tact witli European numulaeturers in the course ol his husinessi 
but this had not impaired hhi judgment, because he reluiad to 
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be inllucnccd by lie represented tlie more vigorous and 

eieor-sighted tiiTw ot Tibetnti. in irhom should be plueed the 
natioii's hopes ; his attitude towards new things was quite 
matter-oi-CBCt, not passlaQate:—They^re shoddy and 1 don^t 
Idee them. .Anyone cun j«e that they have not lieen properly 
made.*’ 

But we met others who were less dtscriminating^, for wbom 
the fact that things were from Europe, outweigh^ questiDna 
of sujtahiLity and quality. Some of these people may UaA’e been 
brought to this pass by attending European schools; but by no 
means oil of them would have felt happy had they renlLzed that 
they were tindenninlng the outer defences oI tile Doctrine of 
Buddha itself and were yielding up their own and their chil¬ 
dren's souls to the modem materialism. One can only say to 
such people that they are not really faeing up to the facta, 
but are letting themselves be seduced from their allegiance to 
Tradition, merely because they caunot resist the lure of a few 
mechanical novelties. Surely this ts not the moment to plunge 
into rash changes, for the fate of the Occidental world is 
trembling in the balance and even its most lonatical admirers 
have been somewhat ithalcen in their optimism about its future. 
It is worth an insmediate struggle, even if only to mark Ui»e; 
lest those who till now have maonged to keep aloof, find that 
they Imve come to join ilie flock of ^cp just in time to share 
with them in the butcher's knife. 

It is always possible that whatever the Tibetan peoples may 
elect to do, the decision will be taken out of their hands. Just 
as Japan, forced against her will to become Westernized, learned 
her lesson only too well and has now caught the natioaallst in¬ 
fection as badly os anyone and has become an aggressor in her 
turn ; so China, driven to defend herself against invasion, may 
find that oattira! seif-defeucc has turned her also into a nvilitar- 
iectl nattoaol State, with the mentality that belongs to tliai con¬ 
dition. In that iauw, Tibetan independence would be preearioiis; 
and resistance to an army equipped with modern weapons could 
only resnlt itt a repetition of the Abyssinian tragedy. A demo¬ 
cratic China, intent on modernizing herself throughout, might 
well force the Tibetan? to follow suit. But rill it ia clear which 
road China is going to tread, one worthy of her glorious and 
pacific past or one leatiiog to yet anotlier version of the modem 
barbarism, the iasue must remain in the balance. 
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The tfngedy of ihe OccidentA] peiietifitjon of Asia has lain in 
the fact that it has fcsuitec! in n breakdown of Tradition^ not in 
a mere reorieiitatiotit such aa haa mitigated^ even if it haa not 
iaatifiedf many of the other conquests of iuatory. But someona 
mxgftt ask why the spread of Oecidental inlluejice need neces* 
sarily undertnine culture^ Surely, it will be argued, history 
records eases^ Ijoth of military conquest and of peaceful pene- 
tratioii» ’whiffD the subjection of one civilization by another has 
eventually resulted in the creation of a new culture* legitimate 
heir to the excellences of both its parents. Unfortunately the 
European colonizing urge came at a time when in the West there 
Imd been a definite break with Tradition, as such. By the time 
that the itnpulse to expand had passed its maximum, the 
conquerors had lost grip even of the last lingering vestiges of 
the traditiDQnl sense; reversifig the relative valuta in the 
hierarchy 1 they bad become fonaticaJ devotees of the practical, 
to the disparagement of the dignity of thought. The supreme 
atm of metaphysical Tcalizatioo became the concern of the out* 
modciJ feWp while art was treated as one among the many miTtfif 
luxuries reserved for the wealthy. To the average num^ taste- 
frssueBs and ^mlgarity were hb allotted portiaUf justided hy 
the typical argument of the demagogue;—^* Why shouldn't the 
pttbhc enjoy what it likes f Yet there waa a day in the 
Biinopean city of Flnreuce when Cimabuc’s Madonna was 
home in triumph through tlie streets. Now it would be tlm 
captain of a victorious foot hall team who would receive Ihia 
lionour. 

When appreciation of the fbie things in our own ioherifanre 
is confined to an ever-shrinking class at hornet it is not to be 
expect(xl that much ol it will be carried overseas. It is humiliat¬ 
ing to discover the thinga that pass for specimens of European 
culture in the estimation of the average Oriental. How often 
have I heeD regaled with ** English music" by the proud 
possessor of a wireless or a gramophone, even by per^ii^ of high 
statiDHi witijout being asked on a single occasjnn to listen to 
anything lietter than the crudest examples of or revue, 
bkred out by strident brass hands or bleated by voices maiHllin 
with uibrufop These peoplebad taste may be biamuworthyt 
liut can ona say that the mDctck which have been set before them 
have been characterisrtic of a highly-cuhured sfw^iety? Are 
the Europeaii oommuniljes in the East c€»nspicuous on the whole 
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for the intelkctuAl cliaractcr of Hieir Uom^s or thdr 

To tAkc n £jn|ik musiratiou from mmic —if the mflticimc th*t 
brought iilxiiit thr dtfdmi: nf the native muak hod h^en b w&Te 
of oflotflgious eolhusiBsxu for Barh or Wagner or !or [»l&ymg 
vidlio qoiuietteSf thoti^h one Tm 4 ^ht rei^et the change an the 
grounds that it ought in theory to be t>05sible to ^joy both 
one could sj^mpathizu a little. Such swings of the 
pendidun^ b&vc occurred befuret ond Inter a fresh ^ory tiaa 
uriaeu* A3 far m art is cauuertied^^ I have never come across a 
eiwc III tlie modem Orient when one gw4 thing had been sup* 
plantcil by another gctod thing; victory has aiwayii 
to something worthless—which we ns Wefstemm should be 
ash tuned to own — as if the Oi>crative law wrerc a cfurinu^ inver¬ 
sion of Naturd SeJeetbn. 

Tills brcak*dowti is not to be wondered at, whm aue remem- 
tiers that the European conqucfoti^ in the East diiferttd in one 
marked feature from any of their predecessors, in that they tried 
to organize themselves permanrmt!}^ on ii temiwrary basw. The 
Saracens^ tlic Mongobi the Muslim invaders of India, felt no 
greiii sympathy for the ideas of their newly^w^on subjects, hut 
us they made the conquered provinces their homeSf time, 
tnniUiiirity and intermarriage soon did thefe work in bringing 
about a fusion of cultures* Alexiinder of f^Iucedon went furtlicr 
still, for !ic deliberately set him self to hasten tlic ftudon. from 
the first hour of his success. Not only did lie many Roxaua, tlte 
daughter of his rival Doriiut, but lie uljfo n^siimed tfse dress and 
mannm of the Persian Court, as tf to proclaim to hk empire 
that he placed kimj^clf at the In-ad of the existing Traditioo* and 
ready to flii the rflle ultotled to the sovereign by its laws^a 
sj’mbohcal act that abjured any breach of continutty. It is 
pcriiajin this policy which* even more than his militaij^ "exploits, 
has earned him hh title of tlie Creat*^* He liccame the 
national hero of the ct^untries that hia armies oreiron; if he 
conquered men's bodies^ he ako found tlie way to reign in their 
bcarU. Even now his name is one to conjure with all over 

c Sast| and many ail Afplinn chief or Maliiy priDceling ie 
proud to Iraw hi» nnccstry to Iskniicinr, as the Orleatols coll the 
fninotts lion of Phi I ip* 

^Miether one IjJwb the view Uint, in the apfp'effate, European 
oorupiest* nssn I ted in (jreatef or less hartD« one cannot hut 
rccojnii^c that they did not partake of the same character as 
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pjcvioua mvMioni. Both aelllcrs for puq)Os^ of commerce and 
tlie most dem oted of officials kept their thooglits fixed on ilie day 
vfhmx tliey ivould be allowed to retire to Europe with tbeir 
families* to enjoy tbmr rest^ Climatic reaaon^s and the whdi to 
avoid racial admixture* botEi cotisplred to prevent them from 
stnldng their roots deep^ But man is Dot williug to exert him¬ 
self in a cnltumt direction except near bis permanent horpe* As 
a sojoumer abroad* he may do hb job most coxiseientiotislyt hut 
it is in his fixed abode that lie is ready to spend the surplus 
energ}^ necessary to the production or enjoyment of art. ** Cren-^ 
tion is out of the surplus/" according to a Illudu saying* That 
is why the Europeans in the Eaxt have largely kept to practicftl 
jobs, whieli they have often corritMl out witli eonspicuaiis ability 
if with little sympathy; hut they linve shown less inelinatjon for 
tlie thinga of the uitcltect* 

But the trouble b not confined to the expatriated com- 
munities* The same coarsciiLDg proees* that: is robbing Asia of 
her art has tong been at work in Europe Itself^ and the section 
of the population who eon appreciate art and the things Llmt 
make art possihlct though it stili survives* is restricted to smnit 
and dwhidliiig numberSi If oil works of beauty were lo he 
blotted out to-morrow, tncluding the monumeEits of the past* 
.some teara* to be sure^ would stiU be shed; (ujt in the world at 
large* mourning would tie far teas widespread than o%*er t.Ite loss 
of any popular ^Jw tennis, iTiough douhtle^ greater thim 
if it were a qucfftioti of the disappearance of ping-pong^ 

At present the Tibelans are resisting with difRcuity tlie sinisicr 
pressure of materialism* but there b a clmnce ttuit tliesc farces 
may begin to lose thmr prestige os a rcsfuJl of their own self- 
destructive tendencies. If in the West materia IIb tic values were 
lo Ijccomc dberedited, there migiu tie a hope of the whole world 
re-entering the Traditional Path. If thia mirBelr abnuld happen* 
It would be more ihmi over importODt for the few peoples who 
hfivo so far kept themselves uncontnmtuaied to Iik ready to 
lend the ffupport of their examplci whenever the day eomes for 
buddiiig up a true Occidental Traciirion ogam^ eoniplete in all 
its modes and degree?^ 
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Education in the Borderlands 

1 must now Ittm disctissiotl of a practicMl problem, tliHl 

of miMlcm edtif^atton, as it affects the peoples living an the 
borders of Tibet. We had ample opportunities for congidcring 
this fjiicstitJii during' our slay at Kaiimpong and Gangtok, for 
stantiiug as they do on the frontiers of m^cmity and of the 
last traditional civilization left substantialiy intact in the world, 
they offer an ideal field for the investigator who wishes to 
observe tlic inter-reactions of these two forces. Independent 
Tibet is the only country where some measure of consistent and 
eonsdous opposition continues to be offered in the face of the 
levelling tendencies of Pan-Occidentalism. In India, where 
tlterc has also been some tvsistan*^, there is so much lost ground 
to make good that the finaJ oateome is as yet impossible to 
forecast. There was a day when Japan hoped to rematn like a 
second Tibet: hut in her ease, though the will was there, the 
menace of tiie guns of the s(|uadron under the American Com¬ 
modore Perry in Idol forcibly opened her ports. Many people 
now lisdng would give much to undo that chapter of history and 
to sec their dangerous cummer dal and political rivals ^fely 
back in the refined inoSenaiveness of their feudal ages. 

Tiliet has been favoured by the remoteness of her geographical 
position and by the possession of a mountain barrier so impene¬ 
trable, that she has found it possible to persevere in a policy 
denied to her larger and more powerful neighbours. Physical 
obstacles alone, however, would hardly have been auBGcimt to 
prelect Til>et^s isolation—nowadays engineers, given mone>^ and 
adequate time, might even force a way to the top of Everest— 
Init Heaven, in its m«vy, waa pleased to make a great part of 
Tibet stony, sterile and unattractive to lover? of comfort. A 
hcart-strainmg altitude and the biting winds of the pJateaw 
have pnived to he gifts more enviaUe than the fertUity and 
kinder weather of temperate ctimcg. 


EDUCATION IN THE ROKDEHtANDS ^ 

This central ureu ol TilKi acts thcrcfnre aa a prescning- 
grounil for a society constituted on tradilional lines, m the 
middle of a world which has thought that it conld dispense with 
the traditianal safeguards and which^ when not actively hostile 
towarilfi the Ancient institutions^ regards them with contemp¬ 
tuous indiSerencet dubbing them picturesque anachjoimtnai 
Tins epithet fits^ if it is to be taken as merely meaning a minority 
carrying on in the old when the majority of men, for 

reasons valid or unsotmdt have discarded them: but the word 
normally carries with it some additional notion of censure 
levelled at the discarded [ii£titutioiis» and tin impUcation that 
those things which have been abandoned by tlie majority as 
useless* have been rigliily so abeuidoned and that the niincirit)\ 
in striving to row against the tide» is simply showing a retro¬ 
grade tendeucy. 

The late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries invested the 
word ** Progress ” with sentimental attributes^ pieturmg it m a 
continuous straight track along which humanity, with cccasJtinali 
unfortunate deviations, was fated to move steadily forward 
towards Utopia* The spectacular victory of the E’volutiotiary 
hypotiiesis invested the new theory, in the eyes of the 
populace^ with the same categorical authority flint liad pre¬ 
viously lieen accorded to the old bclicfe which it sup^frrseded* In 
iLs later deveioptnents, especially in the theory of Natural 
Selection, whidi Darwin bad presented ns no more than a blind 
force tliat was helping to mould the living world, Evolution 
began to acquire moral, or rather mornlistie, attribuies. It was 
supposed tliat whatever was exterminated by something else, 
showedf by its very weakness, that it was inferior to its destroyer 
and that its disappearance was required by the service of the 
new Juggernaut of Progress. St might just as well have been 
argued, when iome epidemic carried off men in their prime, 
including eminent tioctora engaged in fighting the plague, that 
the bacilli must enjoy a higher civiU^ation than scientists 
and atldetes who fell victims to their attack, and that the germa 
deserved their victory in a moral sense* 

Lest my readers should think that this suggestion is too 
far-fetched I quote a writer who in the year 10U5 <Iec1aTcd 
that:—- 

** An attack by poisonous gas is miotiier form of the effect of 
environment to secure the sim^ivnE of the fittest and tlie ehinina- 
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tion of decadeat and unworthy persons and races.** 

it is at least cotnfortuig to be assured that the gas wiU know 
how to select its victims and will pass over the hrave^ the ^ted 
and tlie iiealtli 3 ’, even as the Angel of the Lord passed over the 
houses of the Israelites in the land of Egypt— this Is Selection 
indeed 

It can readily be seen how convciuant such theories must 
have proved^ when tliey hrst came into vogue, in fiimbhing 
excuses for every hruta) act of brigandage, politica] or com¬ 
mercial. Tl)ey eeenjed to set the scat of Nature’s approval 
on the sordid tale of grab and exploitation. The victims 
were beaten, there lore their defeat wua a just defeat, their 
loss u public gain. These dogmas—for theories soon harden 
into cotivlctioits— form the darker side of iilncteeiUh-Hrentury 
liberalism; at the time of Uietr general acccpUnce. th^ 
were acclaimed as tlie most epoch-making dtscoveriest the 
scientific Charter, legalizing the subjection of the weak and lowly 
to Noture’a own strong men. More tender cmaacjences coiiBotcd 
tbemselvea with the pious thought tlmt the Almighty had given 
them a commission to govern all “ inferior ” or “ native ** 
peoples tor their own good; tlicj' even went so far as to dress 
up this duty in the garb of self-sacriSce, os expressed in the 
famous plirase “ The Han’s Burden,” surely the most 

smug and hypocritical that baa ever passed human lips. 
Humane evoUitionisIs, such as Kropotkin, prot«ted against 
this travesty of biological theories, Iml to small purpose: the 
new formula wns far too convenient in providing the desired 
theoretical basis for the working aJliancc between the two 
dominant forces of Puritanism and predatory cornmcrcialtsiu. 
The former contributed moral self-confidence and the latter 
boundless material ambition and drive. In the finn of Messrs, 
Mammon & God Unltnutcd, the lawless trader’s vanity was 
flattered by the fancy' that in pudiing Ids conquests he was 
acting itnder Providenee as the agent of Progress, while the 
self-appointed guardians of everyone rise’s wellare found the 
material rcwatrls that accrued in the shape of social prestige anil 
all that it brought with it very much to their taste, Cecil 

*■ ]fi faSitiHA to like JiutbDcr ^ thr sibcn-c qiicNijitMi \k mmt be cc^iliiincd liul be 

waft mn ^TF^llislt^in^ tbf mr iil lil» iSm tii iljtL iiJiraen:^ \mn 

Ukitiff xitqtialc ik^cniiTc mcqftutrt. i^tumrl a wicb tbow irh& tvxcpi ihc 
pofiaufina tat ^i^u[]Li iiiil imtn tUji hv^iothieftLi with a won] 
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Hhudes, whose ouliouk W 69 much aJfccCed hAJi-bakctI U&rwiiH 
ism, piit the idtrti very bfutly when be said that n guiding |>iin- 
cipte of British impeiiiiliet imlicy should lie " phihitiihcopy 4.5 
per cent." 

Brawny Gospellers and empire-buiJdiiig adventurers, os well 
&s the new captains of InduslryT stood singuiuiy eJose to cue 
another in their outlook. 

The vame mixture of moralizing and cupidity enters Into the 
actions of many comparatively respectable pioneers of the 
period of European expuQsjon. In England this tendency lias 
only begun to play itself out in our lifetime. 1 can remember 
the time when the old Jingoism was still considered a respectable 
crenl; hut since liteii, tliere have beat some welconiie changes 
in public and official opinion: Imperial bin Is foredl La look 
round for disgubes. But the world b by no means rid of the 
old arrogatice yet; certain imtions aectn only too eager to inhciit 
our dberedited theories of racial superior!^. 

Nineteenth'century co-opcraiiou lietwccn rdigiosit}'* of tlte 
" fUDdamentaliat" type, always peculiarly untroubled by 
doubts, and the new commercial entcTpriaeF flushed with tlie 
first'Won victories of mechanbatjpn, brought about a concen¬ 
tration of force* acting in one direction such a* liad never been 
known in all previously recorded histoiy'. The Anglo-Saxon 
race led the vanguard of Uie movement and succeeded in 
cornering most of the places in the sun before other nations 
could follow suit, an inltiattvc for which we are now paying in 
bitter jealousies. But most of the races of European bli>ud, even 
those who did not partirlpate directly in the colonial expansion, 
shared the extrovert meutiUity of the Empire builders. Drawn 
by this new focus of attention, all Western nations devoted ttieir 
energies inejoulngly to larg&^ale exploitation, and in pro¬ 
portion as they did $0, tended to approximate nearer and nearer 
to one model, and this in spite of tlie most violent national 
antagonisms. To the civilization which was thus produced I 
give tlie name of “Oeoidental," bo as no^t to confound it with 
genuine European culture; though nowadays some of its most 
frenzied exponents are of Oriental blood. This civiliztition 
seems totaTiy unlike any of the others of whfdi we possess 
rtcor^, W'hcthcr in written form or inferred from archaeolngirai 
remoina. One can almost go so far as to say tfiat there is more 
in comnion between any two trailitional civilimtions picked at 
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rsocfom—ifliy Celtic mil Inc*, ihno between any ctie of them 
invd that of ntodern times. Taking a bird's-eye view of history, 
would it be altogctiier far-fctched to speak ol modern Oeeidental 

rtv SIlm tloii Uie tUSe oJld fJlJy una i^hm nism ^ the anachroDMlH 
par eccvelltncet 

Among the aneienls^ tievertbdesa, there is one parti a] ex- 
e^tioiu The Hamans to have in some D'E^a^uret 

towards a similar jlmong therri see the ^nte pre¬ 

occupation with purely pmcticiil ends^ the same harping upon 
social applications to the dl^regnrd of the intelteetual side, 
resulting, in logical consequeneet in a itcihcatioii of himian 
floricty iii the State» It b perimpit only the tiict tliat post- 
Renaissance Europe ttJia rtblci through tlie rapid dcvelopiuent 
of the applied itcience^f to Imriiesa iiialcrial foreei;! on an unpt%ei> 
dented that has eaiised us Co leave the Homim$ w lor be¬ 

hind ; hut their ideab^ if one eati give them ench a namei were in 
many respects nidn to omna and it is doubtless no accident that 
the s£M^alleil Renoissancej the lirae of the final rupture with the 
regular Occidental Tradition^ v'lis characterized by an uncritical 
enthusiasm lor everything Greco-Roman and by hatml and coii- 
tempe for evtT>dbing non-classieah The men who iiaw in 
Gothii!! caGiedml-S nothing but barbarous rxcrescenct^ and who 
scoffed at the spwulnticins of the f>cho<iInieni were the spiritual 
nneesfors of those who irHect to despise twerytbing Oriental. 

post-war Europe liofi lost the comfortable sense of security of 
the nineteenth century; but it has not yet been able to shake oft 
its habits: nor are there yet signs of any general abandonmcnl 
of the notion of cottllnuous Progress. If miything, the general 
trend is still all towards tlw filimination of Ibigcring traces of 
truditkin- Those who asiiire to play the pi^rt of reformers 
usually tiKik tor their punncca^ not in a rebirth of the genuine 
traditional spirit, hut in a further dovclopitient of the forces 
which libcralkni brought into being* io more elaborate organiza¬ 
tion and in the division of lalxiur carried to greater and greater 
extremes. The idea! prodoimed is that of a wortii reduced to 
one vast leniu Ees^ nest t to thin dream ia attached the grandilo- 
quimi euphcmisni of ** a pooling of the resources of humanity." 
Hut the pml has licen carefully pre-engineered, so that the 
triekk that reprcscnt-i the united contrihutiem of al! the other 
civilt^ticiiis cannot help being swamped bj^ the drainage from 
the Euro-AmericBii quarter* 
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Ill Tibet and BkuUii, tln£ only wbiileLearted noxt-eo^pcratoTs 
in thij snlieiiiet tlu; aiitliority of Tradition remniiis nnijiiestioned, 
and tiic more intelJectiialiy conadous cJassea usually profess the 
will to preserve it, ** We fed that our lii!!t:tulion£ suit us twwt. 
Possibly your cidlkatioo suits you, though same of us 
it has j^ne ^tray; bat that is your affair "—this verdict amtis 
up their attitude. But these countries are surrounded by a 
ling of small states and racially allied districts which, though 
they still look to Lhasa lor their cultural leadership, are living 
on the edge of two worlds, and therefore catmot escape having 
to face a difiicutt problem of adaptation, one that does not con¬ 
front dwellers in the centre of Tibet. Ilesideiits on the Iwrder. 
whether they are eDgagerl in huainess or in making social con¬ 
tacts with tliose. both Indian and £uropean, who arc partly or 
wholly imbued with OccidentaUam, find tbemaelvea called upon 
to handle things whidj would not enter into their normal 
virrmnient at homo^to cite a few of them : cars, newspapers, 
wirclesa, the persuasive tecJjjiique of advertifang, modern 
medicine, «pecd, bureaucratic orgaiii2aflon, denjoenuy and its 
catchwords; aome things good, others evil, and otlivrs again 
neutral, able to make Hjwful servants but bad maatera. 

To pick a way through Uiis labyiiuth, certain knowledge is 
needed, mainly in tile material Held. Parents leaJizing that 
their children, if they arc U> go on living on tJic borderland, must 
solve these problems or go imder, have to decide how thdr 
muids are to be equipped for the ordeaL Tliev find that their 
own education, however uplifting in a culturaJ sense, requires 
supplementing in certain brunches tliat lie ouhride its normal 
scope, fhcreforc the question of education is paraiuount and 
on the method of its toltition depends, to a large extent, the 
survival or the rapid dluntegTatioa of the culture of the frontier 
^joua. If they also become IVesternhsed, tlicn the invading 
host, having pierced the outer ring of defences, will batter on 
the gates of the inner keep of Tibet proper. Even now, the Liiasa- 
Kahrnpotig trade route, opened up by the treaty of im, offers 
one avenue by which a tentack of the octopus can probe riffht 
mto the heart of land. Though foreigners era restricted 
from entering, their gooils, less obviously suspect than their 
^rsoi^ do penetrate and serve to disseminate foreinn taste, 
Ai^ Tilwtans and Bhutanese who come south to trade, nre 
liable to become infected with Western influences. 
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EHtPtivo dccisioHS are tinly possible fof mtiubtrs of the 
cultured dnases, those whose exompk is buuudi to be s modd 
for the less educated, &nd who alone are eupuble of taking a 
tong view of the situatiDn and of influendng more simple sonb, 
whether by precept or in a practical way, by organizing educa¬ 
tional facilities for them on safe lines. In studying this whole 
problem, the Srst step is to analyse the early reactions of these 
people to Occidental contacts; nowhere can this research be 
earned out more oonv-eniently than at Salimpong and in 
Sikkim. 

The Tibetans, like all the ydlow races, are imbued with an 
avid passion for learning and a natural predisposition in favour 
of education and schools and teachers, in contrast to that Imlf- 
ontagonism which the Englishman often shows and which, one 
must admit, has sometimes saved him from falUug such an easy 
prey to regimentation as his more obedient contineutal neigh- 
botifs. Reverence for the teacher is a great asset provided the 
education offered be the right one; otherwise it is better to be a 
iasty and insubordinate pupil. 

It cannot for u moment be maintained that the Tibetan race 
Is devoid of education. In spite of the presence of many llliter- 
ates, the rulhirc of the country is vigoions am] consistent. The 
clergy, natural custodians of learning, whose adequate lei an re 
lor study is effectively provided for by thr social ij'stem in 
vogue, includes many lettered persons, whose marvetlous 
memories enable them to repeal whole books by heart. Even 
among the poor, I was surprised to find how many possessed a 
smattering of literncy, licsides u power of judgement that in no 
wise depends on reading. ITlghcr cducatian is prejiomlerantly 
devotional: mctaphj'sical treatises, chroaicles of saints, legends 
and sacred poetry form the Imlk of the reading of the laliy os 
well u the lamas. Apart from these studies, writing ii fine linfid 
and the ridimvnta of reckoning comptete the list. Oflicinls, in 
aildition, must acquire ti mastery of the correct styles of address, 
which are often mthcr flowery; if to these be addi^ the- nikw of 
grammar and logic, the result ia an education coniparabk- to that 
of the Scholastics in medieval Europe. 

Wlieii foreign educators came ami settled in places Ukr Kalim- 
pong and Darjeelmg, it wos natutnl that the well-to-do should 
hasten to place their children in the new schools, n* being the 
best locally available, without idopping to peer with on over- 
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critical eye into the dravimckst as well as the advautagei, of the 
tuition offered, and without feeling aiipreheneJve of eny possible 
evil results in the distiuat future. These institutiona ore of two 
sorts, either misstouitry schools of vikriouB itcnonimatijoiis, or 
secular schools, endowed by Coveniiaeiit:, or, as in SUckitn, by 
the native State in imitation of the schools of BiitiBh India. 
Titus the childien of parents who had themselves been brought 
up on strictly traditional lines, with sacred studies caming 
first, the art ol courtesy holding second place, and secular know¬ 
ledge counting third, came to be placed trustingly under the 
core of exponents of alien sv^steuia, actuated by motives wbich 
were cither frankly hostile to the e xistin g culture, os in the case 
ol miosums, or simply mdilTerent to it, as in the case of lay 
schools. Xu both, tlie curriculum allots a preponderant share 
to the knowledge of materia] things, which is the ^eciality of 
the Wst and which serves as the bait to entice pupils. 

In mission schools there may or may not be direct imparting 
of Cbristiao teaching; but in either case, the moral code and 
all sorts of undefined implications and tendencies derive from 
what is now conunoiily accepted in Mxalled Christian Kurope. 
The teaching is there, even if the word ^‘religion” is not so 
much os named. A person who makes no secret of his hope for 
the eventual substitution of Christljinity for Hindu or Buddhist 
)>e!ief, can hardly be blamed if he shows, at least, mditfexenec to 
the in ter cate of the native culture of his pupib. inextricably inter¬ 
woven as it is with the threads of metaphysical thought. In 
appraising the legitimate methods of implanting ideas into the 
mindfi of their young charges, seme doubtless try to be nicely 
acrupulous, while others stretch a point here and there. In 
the ease of a missionary teacher the mote seolous he is, the 
further he b likely to allow himself to go in the matter of de¬ 
liberately undermining the foundation laid by the parents—or 
not laid, os is too often the case; for in a traditionally regulated 
society, where everything hangs together, the environment is 
sufficiently strong to relieve the private individual of some of bis 
^xieties over these matters, so that the unwary may be lulled 
into a cunifilacent mood that does not befit these timra of rriais. 

Whereas the roisidonary is, by his profession, ioclined to re- 
g^ the native belieb as m much superstition, to the secular^ 
™^ded modem teacher they appear rather in the light of 
primitive folk-lore, which education will force a peraon to out- 
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The muD with the reli^iouH axe lo gritfd will tush, to 
implaut his own o^cini version of the Clnisitian 4?odet which is 
not ftJwftys that of the Gospel, The seenlor schoolmaster will 
probably* expouml a stoieal system of ethic}?^ possibly with a 
feuxit Christian tinge. He may also hlend with it a sentimental 
belief in the magk benefits of ** tile piibhe-sehooL spirit," which 
regards competition as a virtue and sees in physical activity p as 
expressed in organized gzuues^ an autumatif powo' to uplift; 
while gentleness is slightly suspect as a sign of weakness^ 
There are striking differences between the things that the 
pupiL in the traditional sehemci^ would have been taught and 
those that he is likely to aoqnire in an average Westernized 
schoolp even a good one. The aatu'ednm of life* other tliam 
fauman^ will certainly not l>e over^tre^acd, even if it b mcin- 
tionad at all. The whole empiiasia will l>e on Han and his 
interests^ everything else wilt be shown as ministermg to these; 
a very different story from the Hindu ox Buddhbt duty of 
solicitude for all suffering creatures. A good rnany of the 
teachers in high-class secular schools:^ specially designed for the 
rich and arbtociutici are keen on sliooting- Therefore it can* 
nnt be expected that they w'il! go to any special trouble in onJer 
to itiscrc^lil that pastime In tin* eye% of thuir chargvA^ and the 
lidtcr are likely to grow up U* tolerate the idea* 1 turned up 
a few Bind Up and even Biiddhbft, names at rtmiiom in the pages 
qf Wha^ aud fotind tliat they nearly all had put down 

** Shooting " under the heading “ Recreation ''! 

Secondly« the contemplative ideal placed before the true 
Oriental as the highest possible calling for a manf is difsmiEsed 
by tnodem Oc.Tidcnta]s as cqinvalenL to tozmess. For them the 
ideal h practical " work, that \n to fsay^ viiJiblr activity con¬ 
fined tn die material and .^social fidd^. The difference of point of 
vjifw is so fundamental that two edui'^tonif respective odherenU 
Etf these apposing philosofihiesj ought not to shore the same 
profesriemai designation. 

Thirdly, the aim of our education even at ito best in tiic 
devciopnient of inflivi dual ism to its utmost, just as at \U worsts 
by the cultivation of blind de €OTp$, it encourages the 

instmets of the herd, to the submerging of personal independ- 
enec of thought. Both these aims are out of keeping with 
Buddhist doctrine, the first because it derives idl its iiiatification 
from the belief in a real %o,” which Buddhism deoici, and 
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the second because it favours an over-sennttivcTic^^ to public 
opmif^ri and evokes an easy respotnte to emotional uUmulation 
from outside which is iBcompalible witii that delibemte^ dt~ 
tftclied jud^enL which the true Buddhist must everAe at paina 
to exereise. 

Thra» there ut tJ»e quesUou of language. Since Macaulay tu 
his educatiouaL policy set out to turn the Indians iuto ** coloured 
Englishmen/' in tlie sincere l>eliel that this wa^ the highcat 
boon confcrrahle on any member of tlie human raeCi irfespec- 
tive of temperament» geography or historyt English has been 
regardeil ai the chid vcliicle of education throughout Indian 
territory, and proficiency in Rn gtisli has come to be the hall¬ 
mark of edueation nliove all otlicrs.. In bighcr-clasa schools a 
great part of the tuition b given in the Englbh language and 
so It comes about tlmt a child of native paroatage develops all 
its early thought through the medium of a forcigit idiom, rather 
than through the tongue learnt at its mot her knee. 

A language b the faithful mirror of the thought and character 
of a people and becomes nicely adapted to the ejcpression of its 
particular giyiim:; no foreign tongue can he substituted vritliout 
making It dilficiilt for th^ thenghta them^U'ei^ to take ^u^pe. 
If the meam for voicing thought are perfect* thoiightB rise to 
the euriace freely in a continuous (low; this state of aHairs 
favours* through constant practice, the conimg into l>eiDg of 
freah thoughts. But let tlie pituiping-machiucry Ijc gritty and 
ill-adaptedp then the How will become irregular, and there will 
be a temlency for the well il^lf to drjr up from disuse. As 
language b our principal veMde lor conveying our thoughts 
to our neighbours and os we ael as a whclstone for each other's 
minds, faulty * slipshod or in exact expre$rion* and the eon^ 
quent interference with eammunicatiozi^ will also bring about 
a drop in the general level of intelhgencc^ Wherever any im* 
natural tongue has been adopted as the common vehicle of 
cducatiorii whether a foreigo tongiiage has been chosen or even 
some insiocerci pedanCJc version of the native tiutguiigc, the 
result has aiways been lamentalilc^ 

Travelling homeward, we liappened to have as fellow* 
passengm on the boat* u ruimher of Indian students on their 
way to join English Universities. We noticed that a good many 
of them tried to talk English among Ihemselvesp esjieciaUy in 
the public salooap. At first we thought that they must have 
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come from province* Iving Ur apart, where different diaJecta 
were ipaken; hut we fmmd out that is some caites they were 
neighboun ttmi that this w^s simplv an attempt to show off 

their educstion. And what an EnglUh they spoke 1 It would 
take a Kipling to reproduce its ungrammatiea] and pompgiu 
verhinge. Such a practice argnea a aerious degree of deinoral- 
ization* 

I once curac across two student* from Burma, both of wiiom 
spoke Englbii. the one rather well und the other passably. 1 
happened to ask the latter what was the name of fais Friend. 
“ Smith,” he answered. But surely he h not a half-caste ? ” 
I fOid. “ He does not Iriok like one anyway.^* 

Oh, no, he*s a full-blooded Bunnani only he went to an 
English school.” ^ 

“ How do you menn^ A school run by EngUal) niastm.^ ” 

He explained that there wm in his country a special school 
to which the epithet '* EngJkti ” was attached, in which tniUon 
was Mcluavely carried on in EugUsh, the national language 
being i^vrrd. The piipUi were encouraged to be aa English 
as possible. Tljey might not wear their native dress and, to 
roiii(i]etc the illusion, they were advUed to assume English 
names. 

The story seemed incredible: yet I could picture the 
ft^semblase of young Smiths and Browns, ohve-akinnefi .fotiescs 

and Thomases, uLntond-eyed McGregors and O'Learys_Lord 

Mncaulay^s dream of “ coloured Englishmen ” come tme. They 

are growing rusty in the tongue which their mothers spoke_ 

Mr. Smith hail became so himself, so his frieiid told me. They 
feci awkward when called upon to cat with their fingers, the 
smell of garlic niiiMeatcs them, and they laugh at the fatry.talei 
believed in by their grandfathers and grandmothem, and at the 
■3rmboU to which they Iww down. They have learned to wor- 
shjp^the god of Soccer and the god of Rugger, the goddess of 
Good Form and tJic Spirit of the Corfw. Our friend ossoied us 
that there wa* such a premium set on mastery of English that 
a BumtwT of parents, at the price of their self-respect, were 
willing to allow their children to submit to these insulting 
regulations. If that is the ease, those parenta art more to !» 
Idonied tlmn the inventors of this obnoxious system. 

In an education based on English, the pupil not only read* 
tJie Ijtemture of a remote country before that of his own, but 
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lie ii aJiio Irrought (ip on liistorj' ft? viewed tijrough foreign eyeii, 
AI*t> Uic eaccMive importBnee attached to gittnes ta sudt as to 
alter a tioy’a outlook permanently; for in nnmy English schoub 
games ate looked on as something more than a uieaiu for recrea- 
tiem or health. Id Uie quesaon of giiniesi ftir. Smitli lied come to 
out-£ngJ»h the Engliah and iliovifed a quite pathetic anxiety 
as to whether he would find adequate facilities for football in 
the Briliab ooUef^ for which be was bound! There b also a 
<^ger of ^e children acqniring some of Llmt gaueherie and 
ahyne^ which we associate with tJie “ awkward age/* When 
travelling in the Himalaya. I noticed that all tlw children were 
free from this self-consciousnefis; it made me ask luvself whether 
Its regular incideoce among gs was not due to iome preventable 
maladjustment in tlu? acliool system. It is not u fault to be 
jgttorcHl. Tile* only Tibetan pupils whom 1 ever found to be 
willetijig from this ailuie[itp wtre bq^rders m a European scliooi 
and they had lieea badly nffected. 

And iaatly, I must again mention the question of dress. In 
nearly all schools run l.y Europeans in the ixirdi-r districts, I 
saw a large proportion of the pupils wearing Euroiiean eluthea 
In certain m^ion schools of a Iiigh class, this change had been 
imposed under tlie specious plea of a school uniform. That 
foieigncrs should come to a country and demaml on anv grounda 
whatsoever that (heir pupils should abandon their own dress in 
favour of tliat of their tcacher&, is outrageous, for it conUuns tlie 
pl^ implication that the itaUve dress is the badge of on inferior 
culture. W*ere tbb not the case, it would le just oa nimple to 
desiim a uniform modeUed on the local costume. Could one 
ima^e an ollea headmaster foundiug a school in England and 
wquwing Ilia scholars to adopt any atyde of un-English costume, 
let us say German or Russjan school uniform ? Would a single 
parent entrust hia children to such b person, however tempthur 
the educational faciiitk-s oifered f 
The intwigible influences must not be forgotten either, the 
tmpe^ptiblc effect of sinrcKindings upon habits and taste. 
Furniture will be difierent and will be used diHerently, The 
flwr will be replaced by the desk—a considerable physical 
^omge for growing children and on even greater soebJ one, 
bable, loter on. to make them feel uiiconi for table omong their 
own ^ple. ^ soon as an Oriental begins to require chain 
and tables, lus domestic outlook has already undergone a 
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tremendouA MVolutiout Thtfe are aUo picture on the wiJIji 
in which the aymliohca] and denorative treatment of trsditiojud 
art will have given place to the conventluiis of photographic 
naturalismj a dangerous cxperjciK.*c for the innucimt eye of a 
cbild» which maj- wcU mean that tlie child's ow-n art will cT,en- 
tually become a closed Ixtoh t<» it. It would He easy to multiply 
these eJcaroples, bat enough bos been sold to inditmte the tnatn 
lines ol criticism. 

But surety there are the holidays, it will be argued; that is 
on opportunity for parents to provide a counter-influence. 
Firstly, it should he oitraerved that under a fully tradltlotud 
education, both parents and teachers are exerting tfadr authority 
along parallel lines. Tlierc is never a queatlon of pulling 
different ways. Once the two inJlLtencea port company, the 
result ts liound to lie a compronuse, with the scales becoming 
weighted more itnd more against tradition, and in favour of 
innovation, ns each generation passes. In on aristocratic home, 
the force of example and conventiori, and social pressure jn 
general, is greater; l>irt in the case of an uneducated family, 
which lives from hand to mouth, the parents are not likely to 
trouble much. To counteract a dangerous influence deliberately 
needs forcaight, end one cannot yet expect that from tiic average 
roan- 

If tile foreign ediicatrirs, whether secular-minded oj religious, 
were to use their srlioolfl openly for the proselytiam of the 
pupils, parents might be ronsed to action at once and would 
withdraw iheir children. But there is no need to go as far as 
that: indeed, no one but a fool would thus invite trouble, The 
insidiousness of the poison lies in the fact ihat children, being 
at a plastic age. unsuspicious, naturally docile gnd keen to leaiul 
ate only too ready to assimilate on unseen influence adminis¬ 
tered in flnmll closes. TiLe Jesuits are credited with haviug said: 
“ Give me the diild before it is eight ; after that you can do as 
you like with it." Thej- knew, from age-long experience, that 
early impressiotu, gained before the critical faculty has been 
awakened, count heavily m aftef^life and that if only a doubt 
tan ^ sown early or the embryo of an idea implanted, it may 
continue to work like a ferment capable of destniyirtg the most 
ancient loyalties. In the ease of the Jesuits, of counie, the end 
in view is not to imdorminc, but to preserve a certain tradition 
against the temptations of unlwlicf. 
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0»i« tilt stiise at reverence towjtRls andctit citstoms aniJ 
iiieas bfis bccji vrcatcned, tbc power of tbe docinne which per¬ 
meates them IS! itself on the wane. If the diild who has been 
exposed to the new schooling does not lose bis hold on the 
Doctrine in the first generationt hia own children in the next will 
>e wcU on the way to deserting it; for they will start, not with 
a clean aheot, but from the point where their father and motlier 
ceased their own education, matever tradiaonal ideas may 
suiTr'ive to the third generation wLl] lie mere remnants—'supersti¬ 
tions in the true etymological sense of the word. It is at this 
point that the chance of proselytiamg to another religion is at 
its great(»t; though in tjje modem world it is still more likely 
that atheism or ognortirjsm or mere in difference, wilt follow. 

It is almost inconceivable that Orientof children who pass 
through a modern schooiing of the ordinary type, whether good 
or bad—the more efllcient the school, especially if it is a Iward- 
ing-8choo!, the graver tile danger—will retaiii a rcat sense of 
reverence. The feeling may survive for a time in an raipaired 
fonri m good homes; in slack homes k wiU die, or only show 
Itself in a few Imgerrog external customs. The children will 
become moral intdlwtUBl half-wastes and in the following 
^neration all will be tost. The old people will eventuaUy realise 
the puizli^ fact that they, who tried, as they thought, to give 
tlieir children the Ijcst avaiJuble chances of education ” are 
ttow t'tgarded hy Uiera as i—- 

Credulous old fogies; Ijock numbers 

Half savages 

The cbtldren will also think that;— 

Their parents* doctrines are nothing hut fairy-tales 

Their art is to be put in glass cases as antiques 

Tlteir afe dut^of-djite and ridiculous 

Are the teachers then to be accused of basing acted dw- 
honestly ? Doubtless there exist flagrant eases of unscnipulous- 
ness; but in general, one cannot expect them to teoeh principles 

!{!“ If they are conscienlious, 

mey do the liesi. they can for the pupils according to their lights. 

witling to send thdr children to tJie foreigri 
achooJs, the decision is their disaster, or rotlicr the ditldrana* 
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mud liat of the whole nation. For the parenta, it is a great 
teraptation to make use of educational advantage* which, tiappen 
to lie so close at hand, and which eat) for no eflort on their own 
part. For the sake o! the lesser, but immediate, advantage, 
they turn a blind eye to the cost—the loss of things which tJiey 
ihouid think, most preeiouB. 

From tlic opposite point o! view of tlic teacher, who feels that 
he ia the hringcr of ineslimable benefits to a ** backward 
people, the melhods followed all seem justifiable and even 
meritorious. To influence the children has proved to he tlie 
efleetive way, not only in Asia, but also in every part of Europe; 
that is why the new absolutist states have coacentrated their 
biggest effort on the immature, rother than on the adult, tnlodj 
with the certainty of reaping the harvest in due cottrse. In the 
ease of reli^us schools, the type of man who feels the call to 
tlie mission field, is not usually a philosopher who wishes to see 
both sidca-phtloaopheni do not lake kindly to a life of piopa- 
gatida, with its inevitable hurry* and auperficiality; the qualifica¬ 
tions needed arc the single eye and the sense of superiority that 
comes from the fiatteriiig conviction that one possesses and eon 
dispense the message, the true message, end nothing but the 
tnesaoge. The men who toko up these taskiv-4jul there arc of 
course mcception-i—must hold the native culture to he worthless, 
or at least, unimportant. It is diSicult for them, even when 
they intend to act honesay, to judge the meaning of the word 
** scruple ; for in their eyes the result overshadows every other 
consideratinn. The attitude of the secular-uimded school¬ 
teacher is less positive j but he also cannot be expected to go to 
the trouble of bolstering up a lot of “ medieval nonsense,*' to 
the prejuace of the “ real, practical things »’ that He sets out to 
teach. 

The fact is, that in regard to the fundamental things of 
life, impartiality is not easy in practice, even if the wish be 
present. Admittedly, there is such a thing as uuscnipuTous and 
dishonest abuse of the sacred calling to educate the yoimg; but 
even apart from thl*. every persoti disseminatea ideas by the 
mere fact of being himself* It is only one who himself partici¬ 
pate* in ft living TradUitm, who can he said not to he opposed 
to Tradition, at least unconsciously. It is not a question only 
of how many hours are to be spent in imparting set Tcligiom 
or motel leachingii: it is the imponderable influences ond the 
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geiiemS nbmosphere that .itimimitb the jiupil which count evea 
more tfatm dogniniit: instructitm. Tht various totalitarian 
oppoucttte of tli« Christian Church have Ijccn vcbcmait iu their 
determination to wrest the control of growing children out of 
the InuMls of the Church and, to a great extent, of parents. They 
arc banking on the effects of early school environment bccoiiiir^ 
pennonent. Let this lie on object-lesson. To those Asiatic 
parents who have proved so unsuspicious Iti entrusting iheir 
own children to alien cares, one would tike to put the following 
questions:—If the Communists were to found a school in 
England equipped with every' modem appliance, would non- 
Communists be likely to send their cliildren there? Or if a 
non^atlndjc school, giving the most up-i<wtate education 
superior to wimt is availahle locally, were to be ojuajed in the 
West of Ireland, do you think that it would get many pupils? 

It Is not a qiiestioii of approving narrow-muidediiess. much 
less personal hostility, towards the purveyors of unacceptable 
creeds. Grown-up people ought to be able to look after ^etn- 
sclves in these matters; Imt children are in no such position, 
and to expose tJicm to outside pressure of that sort at a tendw 
age is not a sign of opcn-tnindedness, but of sheer foolhardi¬ 
ness- It is astonishing the risks that many Oriental parents 
arc willing to take. In this we see tlic trustfulness and lalemtion 
uf the Orientai character pushed to a vice, A little of the 
Oed dental promptness to react, might be borrowed with advan- 
lage. Some time ago* the papers reported a speech by a mis¬ 
sionary leader io a Buddhist country, who was speaking 
optinuatically of the prosperts of Ids missjon, eonseejnent upon 
the breakdown of the old traditions under the impact of 
modernity. He used the phrase “ The U'all of Buddha baa 
been smashed-’^ Tliis coarse espresalon. which should never 
have crossed tlie Upa of a professed Christian, can leave no 
doubt as to the attitude to be expected of its author in educa- 
Uonid matters 1 yet in all probability, in the sdioob under his 
control, many children would still be found belonging to Budd- 
huit parents who bad been too inert to be aware of the menace. 
Again it must Iw said that no one wishes tbe Orientals to depart 
from llieir excellent tradition of tolerance and cimrtcsy towards 
foreign religions; but if they withdrew llicir children from the 
schools, it woutd be an net. not of tanaticism, but of common 
prudence. 
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If their TUktioju] tmdltiotut mean anj'thing to the psurentSt 
even were there no aJtefoativc choice^ would not total illiteracy 
be better than the present risks f Which do they really think 
mors important for tJicir childitm:— 

Suddha or Baths? 

Mila Bepa or Mathematics ? 

The Four Tniths or Football ? , 

Now is a critical houri to drift is to court disaster* If there is 
a remedy, it lies in the parents’ hands* The same applies to 
Tibetans, Indiana and aU races similarly placed* But though 
a man with his back against the wall, should be reads' in an 
extreme case* to abandon education altogether, rather than to 
agree to life cultural dehauehing of ids children, he need not give 
up hope of finding an alternative way till he has exhansted 
every meona at his dispoaat. There doe* exist an aJtemative, 
and that is to plan a syxtem of education eofl*nou*ftf fnttnrled on 
Treidifton, hut wliich may be made to iBcludc any modem know- 
ledgethat Inca! circtnnstance!) render necessary; ever remember¬ 
ing that as between the various branches of knowledge, the 
traditional hierarchy must be uncompronusingly maintained. 
Even so, many difficult decisiona will have to be taken; the best 
chance of deciding rightly will fall to the man who remaita 
with bis feet firmly planted on the rock of hla own culture and 
who takes the trouble to atndy its prindples even more dili¬ 
gently t^ ever before. Deliberate choiec is the sign of the 
free spirit; those who talk of political or economic freedom, 
without intellectual freedom, are babblers. 

If, through thfllr earlier ensy-going attitttde lowardr the press¬ 
ing educational problem, the leaders of Orieutal society find 
themselves setting out late in the day to solve it, they must 
accept the fact and be patient and start again from the begin¬ 
ning, without hoping to find a short rut. To have been canght 
unawares is no 5ui j but to persiat in ostridi-like *filf-dclu«on 
will lead inevitably and desmediy to an utter breakdown. 

To build up from the beginning in difficult circumBtanee* 
need* vision, enthnniasiD and also diligent attention to detail. 
In this, a leaf could be taken out of the book of some European 
races who have had comparable difficulties, often with the addi¬ 
tion of a degree of physical oppression, which in the present case 
is fortunalcly absent- Faced with a threat eltbcr to their 
reli^oua or national teaching, what Hungarian or Irishman 
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would tumely ncecpi tiu- jituatitin, coumjIui^ liiiiiNvlf with pnus- 
iufr rrerebt ? 

The sturUD^pomi must be a Qmi adhetence to Tradition, 
not mere pig-headed conservaLtsm or patiiotisru, tut reverence 
founded on tlie unbroken cspcrience of the ages handed down 
through master and pupiL in the inteUeetuid ^te or true spiritual 
aristocracy. In case Off an itiesicapable clioiee Ijctweeiii two 
courses of action one should always lean towards fioutinuing the 
established usage; change Goulet only be toEeraled if^ after due 
weighing up ol the question^ the existing praotioc is found to 
be hopdessiy intotimtmt with one^s principles. In the flame 
way the general trend ^ould be agmnst the importation ol 
foreign usages; but that dues not mean that there are uot a 
few cases where these might Iw fonufl to be clelinltely advan¬ 
tageous and could be accepted and digested into the traditional 
scheme, exactly like a foreign word that is assimilated into a 
language and takes on its character. 

Lot ns now consider tlio possibUity of creating new ichDoLs 
in the Ixirderland of Tibet, and the practical details of their 
organize tin a. Tiiey should be conducted hi a manner consonant 
with Tradition^ but they must abo impart certain selected 
branches of knowledge borrowedi iin<ier cartful contruli from 
tile Westp. to meet tlie sixwial needs qI those who are forced to 
dwell OD the frontien^ ol two incompatible theories of life* It is 
assumed tliat^ having experienced a rev'ulsion of feeling against 
the present state of aJttujrs, the mind^ of the leaders of the border 
peoples nre cleared of all hankering after a compromise nnd 
that they arc firmly detrnnlned Uiat^ unless they eon act in 
accordance with the spirit of traditional doctrine os applied in 
action I they would prefer to hare no education at all- A mere 
copy of the Occidental aystenip accepting all it^ standards, except 
for the substitiitJon of say Buddhist or Hindu scriptural teacii^ 
ing in place of ChristiaUf Is no flolurion; a school run on these 
lines would nothing but s masked Occidental school onr! its 
Koitnders would betray their doubt in the power of Tradition to 
provide all they wanted. Ultimately it would be a sign tliat 
they vnlue^I the new mnteriat knowledge above the Tradition ^ 
hut wished to pay lip-service to the latter. Merc modified 
copies of existing echools will not do. A clean sweep must be 
made without impatience? and whoever embarks on such a 
ta^k must for a time rest content with smaH-scale beginxilnga. 
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He muyt be prepared to make mistakes, before be can work out 
bis progtaRime to be both sound doetriJ tally and efiicieot practic- 
alJyi Quality mu 9 ti as £ar as possible, take preccKjeuee otct 
rapid results on a large scale, 

Wbat elements, io the traditional civilization, exist to provide 
the basis for sucdi an enterprise? What is the fundamental 
prindpie of the existing edueation? W« must not forget that 
it is fortunately not a qiiestian of starting education in an 
eduoulionlc39 iKwiety, but of applying the existiiig ^perience 
to certain immediate problems, almost entirely confined to thr 
ninEcrial field. The traimng of the mind for the greatest and 
most essential of its functions, namedy the discovery of meto/’ 
pliysical feality, Is lui art so highly developed among the inte!- 
iectual 6ltte of India, Tibet and China that it would be an 
impertinence to offer any suggestions in thot direction. The 
keyitoae of education can contiiiue to be the sel&atne agency 
that Iteepa Ti-aditioa itself perpetuoJIy CimctiDiiing, namely, the 
reverence of the pupil for the teacher. The fact that in the 
Hindu and Buddhist Traditions it has been (mssible to combine 
such devntion to the teacher with a remarkable degree of freedom 
in rrsjicct of dLvu.ifiion and inquiry, goes to prove that ortho¬ 
doxy " anil tuirrow-miudedtiess do not necessarily go hand in 
luitul, as sornu people believe. 

Accepting, theref€3Te, that we shall build upon the teacher- 
pupil rclatinuship from the start, it is impartaiit that all those 
external customs which nourish that relatioaihip should be pre¬ 
served exactly as they would be hi Tibet itself. All outward 
ceremonies, eourtcaies and other customs, are a language which 
aymboUzea the iuner relationship. They are m the nature of 
aacraraentals, actiug as “supports^* for the doctrine. For 
instance, a pupil in Tibet, desiring to learn the alphabet, pro- 
sente himself before his master and having done obeisance, asks 
for knowledge of the alphabet. Similarty hia master, after 
having ccreuioniaUy repeated the alphabet and autliorixed the 
siiidy, proceeds to the practical job of actually imparting the 
letters*, thtis thia apparently Himpb and ordinary* hiisinesa of 
the alphaliet becomes somcliiing niore—it also affinns the 
master-pupil kimJitp, which cames the pupil through the entire 
rfifttn nf earthly teachers and heavenly Lomas back to the 
tecognltifm of the principle of Knowledge itself. 

As regards the cuirknluni, teaching should, in the main, be 
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carried out in tlic language of the pupiTs. If they need to leaen 
Eoglbh or Urdu or any other foragu tongue, they can do ao, 
pTorided it ia taught as a ttsefut addition, and ia not turned 
into the main veliiele of education > Good iiterature, not oidy 
from the varied knowledge w'hich it incidentally prervidee, but 
even more for iu example of accurate speech and good style, 
must always take a high pikcc: »o should history by rights, 
if only it could he taught hortestly and without uationidistlc 
bios, Hodem ** sultjeeia iimsl i« fitted in eucum^etty i they 
ought to be cumpamtively harmless if the foundation has been 
well laid in tbe brat place. Doctrinal teaching shotdd be carried 
out by the old met hods, which can hardly be. improved upon. It 
Is too individual a matter to be taught through the medium of a 
class and each pupil cannot do better than have recourse to his 
oa'n Lama.’* If doctrine is allowed to take its place in a school 
on terms of mere equality with arithmetic or any other subject, 
its pre-eminence in the hierarchy ceases to be apparent. The 
Monday morning scrip tore lesson must have done much to dis¬ 
credit Christianity in our own schools. As the Doctrine com¬ 
prises and transcends all other knowledge, it seems uusiutable for 
a school subject; but tliat does not mean tltat its presence wiU 
nut be felt. Far ^m it: in the general trsditional atmosphere 
it will always be there, os the sulhdent cause for all the rest. 

Both ediieatnrs and pupils wfirking on these lines, should he at 
poins to preserve friendly relations witii local Europeans. There 
should be no question cither of flattering them or of keeping 
them at arm’s length. They must be treated with all the 
courtesy due to tiient as gttests in a foreign lend; and in the 
cose of ofltcials, with the respect due to tliclr rank, as enjoined 
by Ihe traditional laws of hospitality. 

Certain details are specially important t—The traditional 
suTToundings should l>e preserved in the ^hool btiitdings and 
their interior Attings. Eveiyone should wear hut own national 
dress, which he can be encouraged to make as pleasing ns 
possible. The practice of doing lessoiw. sittiafr on the floor should 
iovartabty be followed, ttiiless there lie a partieuiar Icssoii which 
□ocessitntes some other pcwrtiire. Not only does this liahit make 
fnr grace of pose and econonme needless furniture, but it is a 
great safeguard against becoming Occidentallxed. 1 lielieve 
that dress and the way of sitting ore among the most decisive 
factors at the present moment. 
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There is no need to introduce a competitive system. Ttie ideal 
of aiypurtujf knowledge is tlie prize and privilege aimtd at. To 
know which pupil has nttaiiied (t the quickest, is no help to any¬ 
one i and in so far as it strengihens the Ego-forming ” 
tendencies, it is anti-Buddhistlc. A gentle bearing should be en> 
cour&ged and the conventions of politeness as between pupils 
should not be relaxed. A proper relationship with animals 
should be inculcated at alt times, both by example and by the 
exposition of the correct doctrine. As regards games, national 
sports such at archcr>' should if anything be preferred to 
imported ones; but there is no reason to restrict oneself very 
narrowly in this matter, provided games do not become exalted 
into a sort of religion; tJte idea] of games as a light recreation 
seems worth adopting. 

If at any time it slioidd be necessary to employ foreign 
teachers, as might well be the case for special subjects, they 
should be carefully selected out of the rariks of those few who 
ore willing, for the time being at any rate, to participate, as a 
privilege, in the traditions of the country. If possible, not less 
than hve years of preparation should be demanded of the 
teacher, during which time he should not only try to master the 
words of the language, but nl-so its .spirit; he should spend enough 
tiine among the people for whom he is engaged to work, to get 
used to their way of living and to cea.Ae to feel and act like w 
stranger. It is his duty and his privilege to make himself 
acquainted with their way of thinking and to let the spirit of their 
culture sink into his heart. If he will adopt their clothes and 
habits, all the better: for then the hifluenec which he is bound to 
gain over his pupUs, will not be associated In their minds with 
something exotic. 

At first tlicfC will be obvious difficulty in finding the necessary 
tearhers, especially for certain subjects. If they cannot be 
found they must be tTained. Parents in educated families 
should be ready to take a hand thcniBefvcs If no one else ii 
available. If they want to impart something which they do 
not know, let tlicm first leam it themselves and then pass it ou: 
in so doing they will actjuire much merit. It is always through 
the leaders of society tliat comiption or improvement must 
come. If those who enjoy traditional rights become slothful 
about the duties that naturally devolve on them, they can act 
as deetroyers of the culture of thdr country, ^here the ariatO' 
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cTftt gceSp there the rest wilt follow. He caimol divest bimself 
cf his respoDdhility 4e nationBl ruler or ml^-ruler. 

In dealing with the edticatioa of iduldren ^ charily ornst always 
begin at home* IT so-called traditional sekoob were to bo 
organized for the childrea of the poorp while the arbtoeralic 
children still conimued to be simi to the Occidental schools of 
Simla or Darjeeiiog, no one would 1)e deceived^ least of all Ltic 
children themselves# The newly-fomuied sclinols would then 
probfthly b^^ine nationalistic instead of nationoi, anlH^hristian 
kusteacl of Buddhistic* The full participation of ilte aristocmtic 
element is denijuided in any community governed on traditional 
lines. Besides it is idle for a parent to profess devotion for his 
TraditiDii unless he shows that be regards it as the highest good 
for his own diildren also* That is always the add test^ which 
shows what a man thinkfi in his heart of hearts* 

For the sake of anyone who may fee) faintdicarted at the 
prospect of attempting to shat the sluice gates in the face of the 
hoodj I should like to relate a true story about a poor woman 
who, with no private r^ouiccs.. was able to start an educatioiLal 
enterprise which b now both flourishing and widespread* Lest 
any misunderstanding should arisen it must he mentioned that 
her educational movement has nothing to do with the question ol 
traditioii; the example is given simply to show whnt can be done 
by conviction, evm again$t great pbyaicftJ and sodul odds. 

She was l>om of slavi? parents m South Carolina* 
and her name was Emma J* Wibon. From on early age she 
showed a strong desire to be educated t but m those days only 
white children went to school* Eventuulty some ladi^ lieeame 
intercjsted in her and helped her to enter Seotta Seminary* 
wliertt after winning a scholarship, completed a three years* 
course. She hoped to take up mbsionaTy work in Africa; but 
ott her reterm to South CaraMna she saw that her work lay 
elsewhere—to use her own words she ** found her Africa at her 
own door/* Site began a sebool in a disused shed : friends gave 
her a few books and the children paid for their tuition in eggs, 
chickens and vegetables* which her mother cooked and sold for 
tlie l^enefit of the work- 

The school soon outgrew its shed and the need for proper 
prenitnes became urgent; but there was no money and the Negro 
community was too poor to raise funds. Undaunted, Emma 
Wilson decided to start for the north where ahe hnpcid to find 
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syinpetliizcrit* Her rniiibtcr j^avc iicf tbc proceeds ol the Sim- 
day evendug afler-eoUcctiai]—ju!>t Mty centa! It seecoed so 
little that ahe carried it home in tears; liut her mother said: 
** Doidt cry, cldid, God ain't dead yet.” So she started ofi, 
begging her way or doing odd jobs of work tiU she reached 
Pliiliidelphla. A Quaker^ true to the wonderful idmrity of his 
Society, was the first to listen to her story. After oil sarta of 
relitUIs sod trials, she won through^ and out of titese small be¬ 
ginnings ima grown the magniflcenliy organized Mayesvitle In¬ 
dustrial InAtitute, with a hundred and twenty-two acres of farm¬ 
land and five hundred pupils. It is undenaminaCional—as Miss 
Wilson said; " It is the Lord^s work and belongs to all.” 

OiLL'e when her btiilding was gutted by ftumcone 

^Id to her : ** You muflt not be disc^ouniged. for you have done 
mch woQderSp*’ She replied^ **Tlic Lord told me long ago He 
had no use for disi:!aiiraged folks.’* Thnt b the mes;»a£e which a 
great ^int« Einma Wtbotii ^entb the sea lo the border- 

hmds of India and Tibet. If she, a poor coloured glrU daughter 
of slavcst and member of en abjectly poor conimimilyt could 
conceive and bring to success this wonderful educational efiicr- 
prisse* how much more ought it to be possible for wealthy nobles 
and merchants, heirs to an imbroken tmditioo of nde* and mem¬ 
bers of one of the moat civilized and talented of races. 

thtt someone may ask^ “ Wlint is to he done at this actual 
moment by leaders of aodetyt to prqiare their cliildrcFi^ on 
^i-hom the task of conthilling their work will C'vetitually devolve, 
for a certain amount of time is boiiud to elapse before nnytbio^ 
new is organized ? If the cbitdrcn are not to continue in iheir 
present schools, how is their education to be carried cmf In 
the case of dio$e who enjoy a certain amount of wealth the |iroh- 
lem is really not so diflieult. for tliey have the resources to 
engage private tutors* who ran impart to the iduldren what¬ 
ever knowlcd^ may be desired. It is not even certain that for 
those fated to rule* this tinuc-honuTiretf system is not^ on the 
whole, the best^ One remembers the great tutors of fifteenth- 
century Eiimpe and their accomplished pupils^ Even if some 
of tlic tutors engaged were not found to lie perfectly satMfnctory 
at (Jic stJutj one must not forget that they will be working 
under the eyes of the parents, who will thus be abfe to 
ewreise a much stricter control over their duinga. In the case 
of children of Ihe greit Lhasa families T believe that private 
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tuition wouJii expoae them to fiir less danger than being sent to 
questionable schools. Tlie selection of a private tutor is difli- 
cult; it \s not sufficient for bim to have won a (food degree. The 
conditions that 1 suggested some paragraphs back in connexion 
with the appointment of foreign schoulteachcrs^ sliould apply 
to private tutors with double hare. A man who is willing or, 
better still, eager, to conform to the traditional conventions, 
and who possesses the right personality, can mould himself into 
a tutor capable of discharging his higb service. For purely 
native subjects, doctrinal and literary, the best lamas should 
be sought out, for their presence will set tl»e tone to the whole 
educational environmeut- In that way too the supremacy of 
the spiritual Order will he ncknn wledged. 

If the preaent practica of supporting Occidental schools goes 
on unchecked, not only will the dangers already mentioned 
grow, but they will breed fresh ones, and so accelerate the 
process of deaatnring the children. Clever pupib will eventually 
be encouraged, as in India, to “ complete their education 
that is to say to attend foreign universities, whence they will 
return, a prey to a chaos of tmdlgested impressions. Later, 
some parents will be persuaded, instead of placing their children * 
in sehooU in their own country, to give them a pukka ” 
public-school education and send them over to Eton or Harrow. 
The results are likely to he equally Unientahlc. A child 
who has been brought tip in a home still partially run on 
tile old lines, if suddenly plunged into a whirl of compteiities 
all new to his experience end asked to deal with them at 
tlie dangeroua moment of adolescence, when nil his ideas 
ore still fluid, will be exposed to such pressure, that even an 
exceptional character may well be swept away by the tide of 
materialism. 

The suggestions contained in this chapter for dealing with the 
school problem have not been put forward with the idea that 
a .solution on the lines indicated will necessarily save the day. 
Subversive forces may be too strong, and resistance may prove 
a forlorn hope. To expect to discover a panacea for deep-seated 
intellectual poisons in this change of system or in that measure 
of reorganization, is a modern delusion that dies hard. If the 
thought, of which Tradition is the vehicle, has been affected, in 
n vital port, nothing con resuscitate the ooipse. Nor can any 
innttipl3'ing or reorientating of Activities replace Knowledge 
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Ae the Jlrst aJid ln^t renicHiy u^uiunt l^ionuti.'e. I b«!^ev<^ inyself 
that the TilK-tan dviliiatioD still retaku the vita] spark; 
th® facta related in the course of this book are Diy evidence. 
All that can be soad on the subject of ixopToved schools is, 
in the absence of some such radicat changes, the end la a forfr> 
gone conclusion, for the present ea^-going policy is nothing 
short of suicidaL 

Dedstve action in this matter of edueatton lies especially in 
the bands of the leaders of the border districts. Their children 
more eapoised to temptation than those 'irfao are brought 
up vithin Tibet itself, and tliey are called upon to face the {[nib> 
Icms of adaptation, due to contact with Western things, in a 
far more acute form. However, a lew smis of great families arc 
al^ being sent frem Tibet to the schools of the borderland. 
Were schools available, organized on a sonnd traditbnal basis, 
those pupils, oQlcials of. the future, would rarely be diverted to 
them instead of being placed in the charge of those who core 
nothing for Tradition. The border peoples are stationed in the 
post Ilf honour: may they not shrink feebly from the task 
confronting them. Every broad-minded European can wish 
them success, for we too continue to suffer from the degradatioi] 
of OUT own rich culture, due to the selfsame forees that have 
Corrupted that of Asia. A turn in the tide, whereviCT' It may 
Occur, should he welcomed by men of good-will everywhere, 
irrespective of thdr religion or race. 
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THERE is a gmiill bcmk^ of not more thoa five |>ag^Si written 
in verae. and called The Power/ui Good Wi$h, that reveals the 
doctrine of One who is referred to as the “ Buddha of the 
Beginning I the Altogether Good-^’ Ht ia the earbest Bnddha 
known to maiikind; but not the first in point of tiiiie> for the 
succession of Buddhas is eternal and cannot be assigned an 
origin. The book opens with these words: — Listen I All 
appiireiit Being, whether of the Round or of Deliverance, is in 
Principle One with two patiis and two fruiU, This is iUc jugglery 
of Ignorance and Knowledge. By the good wish of the 
Altogether Good One, may all, entering the royal abode of the 
Divine Substance, mattifeatly and eomplrtely attain to Buddha- 
hood.-* 

These few sentences eon tain the pith of tlie Tibetan tneta- 
phyetc, the central theme that echoes through the entire Tradi¬ 
tion. The Prindple ia tliat which they call the Void, lest 
by giving it any other name, they may he betrayed Into 
Umiring or tjualifying it, Tq the Principle will be realiKed 
tlic ultimate Unity that belongs to alt things alike, despite 
appearances to the contraiy, a Unity so infimtely real, that 
one dare not even give it the name of Unity—^sinoe thb too is an 
idea borrowed from worldly experience t one can only speak o! 
Its non-duality, tliat which shall he known when all pairs of 
oppositions have been resolved in the Supreme Identity, There¬ 
fore it is said that under every form and seeming contradiction, 
the illumiaate eye will recognise Voidness alone. 

But the multitude of imddivcred Ijeings cannot, by merely 
wiidiing, rid themselves of their dualistie spectacles; for these 
are the delusions osGodated with the conception of a permanent 
self, towards which file rest of the Universe stonAs in the 
relationship of “other.** A self-centred consciousness forces 
one to jiolarize every idea into two contrasted notions. There¬ 
fore, where there is hut fundamental unity, men see two 
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paths IgnorniiM* the patli vEuch oroutnies jue now fotlowin^, 
and Knowledge, the pa,th or current which they hope to 
enter. “ Entering the current ” is a tisuul Tilietan phrase, 
referring to tho^ whose course is fairty set for duminatiou. 
The two paths arc continmdiy diverising: the one Eeads back 
into the Round of E^ustence, wliieh is the fruit of Ignomnce and 
of its ossocmtcd Dsites and Activities, the other path leads away 
from the Bound toBaUiverauet, which is (Jie fruit of Knowledge. 

All this is compared to the by'pjay of a conjuror, a perplexing 
succession of mirages, now ddightfai, now terrifying, which will 
only lade away, leavlug Keality unmasked, when all distiac^ 
lions, even those of subject and object, Kiiower «ud Known, the 
Round and laberation themselves, slujll have faded into the 
Knowledge of tlie Foiindatiou. the V'oid which alone U causes 
lees and uncompounded, linding within Itself Its own suffiacncy. 

The Good Wish is a prayer that all without distinction, having 
outgrown dwtinctions, may realbie this Unity, the true Beatific 
Visloa, liberation, in order to be perfected, must he alJ- 
emhracing—What U it to be saved oneself, if otlLcrs are still 
lost and suffering Individual satvaliun, with its lingering 
strands of Httachment to tbe idea of seif, i* of no interest to 
the follower of the Norniunl Doctrine. Tiierofore tliis doctrine, 
acclaimed as the oomer-^tonc of all Knowledge iiy tins Tibetans 
is caHed the GaEAT Vehicle or Path, in wliich the Bodliisats, 
those embodiuients of iniparttnl t^ive, are the guides, and all 
licings, down to the last and the least, arc the pilgrims. Thu 
goal is Knowledge and the Path is Method, wiiidi is nou-HtUudicil 
and universal CornpassioD. 


The story that has formeil the subject of this hook is & study 
in contrasU between two paths, the path of Tradition and 
the path of those who have rut themselves adrift from Tradi¬ 
tion. Mnny aspects of the quesejoa hove been considered, 
from the Doctrine on which all else depends, down to 
praotieal suggestions far applying traditional principles to 
special pKiblems that have arisen in certain strictly defimited 
fields of action, such as Educatifin. The liist chapter might 
well liave lieen raUed a study in Reform: the word must here 
l)r utidirrstiood. not in its most usual sense, but having regard 
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to Its den^aiba ot the remokii)}? of tbo TmditioD 

wliettver tbe^e has been o riovmtioa frooi iu patli» and tije 
reqtmjcenlng af its inilueiie^ in the bearla of lukewaiiD ot 
bewUdered toUou-ers* 

Viewed in this sense, the pn^semt oisLs does not comioljc the 
impotence ot Tradition itself» but rather it affordif an meentive 
to seek wuj’s of appi^dag tradilii^iial principles with renewed 
vigour* Any evil that cries out to t>e righted shoidd be looked 
upon as a fniJiirc to appls- Tradition's teachings with si^Hicicnt 
mCelLig^ice : success fuJ suppresaion of the evil will result in a re¬ 
inforcement of traditional authority p and ia a ehntige of heart in 
all who accept that authority* 

This is the road of Refonn; but there is the other pathp the 
out tliat b already being followed by seme people, often half* 
eonsdoiialy and with hesitation, but which will be followed 
by alt and to the end, unless timely measures are taken; this 
eecond path is the path ol Revolutionn To enter it^ n mgn 
tliat the Tradition, m spite of all professions to the contrary, 
is no longer trusted; or it jihnws that people prefer to renounce 
their ideals and to drift in to a lifenf capriciouB opjtorlnni&jn. The 
revel utionary patli, along which the West has proceeded witii 
increasing velocity for some centuries, leads to the dispersal of 
thought in the whirlpool of multiple detail and action» and to 
the subjection of humim effort to the low impulsea of seutiincnt- 
ality, the deadly enemy of considered and consistent Uiougtit. 

The: derivatioii of the word “ Rcrozm ** was suggestive; so 
is that of the word “ Revolution/' What pitture dne^ it evoke 
but of ^methmg that ke^s turning round and round? It 
perhaps no aeeident that associates this idea with the Bouod of 
Existence, the circular eddy in which all bemgs flounder and 
find again and again their brief joys and recurrent miseries* 
Revolutian is the idealkarion of Change^ which cornea to he 
looked upon ^ pomething desirable m ilsetlT in win eh case cem^ 
tentment logically becomes on evil and stall jfity a reproach * 

It b fietween these two paths that a choice has to he made* 
But cbotce itself implies uitellecttial detachment, a disinterested 
seeking after Knowledge. How can dmke be exercised by 
popuiations weighed down by the fear of Impending di-vstructlon 
and oppressed by the futility of any effort to avoid the approach¬ 
ing doom ? The beings of the Round mnrty hither and thither^ 
listening to the glib persuasions of every quack, and trjing to 
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dumQ BWay tlxEir aoxieties by tbe narcotics of speed *Tiri 
(mechanized amusementf. Vet if the right choice could be 
made, and those who have strayed and have perhapa Seamed the 
beginnings of wisdom In the bitter school of disaster, could be 
guided back into the traditiunal path, then there might be a 
hope that the pernicious duaikm expressed in the phrase ** East 
is East and West ts West and never the twain shall meet might 
disappear, together with other absurd distinctions, in Enow* 
ledge of the One Foundation. It is surely suggestive that the 
most violent hatred of Europeans as men, is to be found precisely 
among those Orfcntala who most admire European institutions 
and despise their own Tradition; it is the anti'traditiunal mindt 
that has learned its lesson well and tongs to out^Westemize the 
West, that stoops to llie baser kinds of militant nationally as 
Well as to tweverent va n da l i sm directed aguinst its own culture; 
the two things go together. This might serve as a warning to the 
Occidentals who first introduced the anti-tradiUonal error, and 
even more to those Orientals, like tlie Tibetans, who still ding 
to the other path. The latter might then realize how furtunate 
is their present lot and how precious their intellectual independ' 
cnee. They would then guard their inheritance more jealously 
than ever and redoufale their caution when tempted by the 
meretricious triusnplu of modern inventioD. 

Tradition is the path along which pilgrims journey towards 
the peaks of Wisdom v but without Method for a guide, there is 
ever a danger of straying from the route and being caught up in 
the futility of the Bound, through the allurements of Idind 
sentiment and attachment tn self. The higher the doctrine, 
the more abyimal will be the corruption if once the doctrine 
is rejected. Lamas have compared the man who aspires to the 
Light, to a serpent struggling upward inside a hollow tube of 
bamboo. There is little room to tom; one ill-judged movem^t 
may cause a fall to the botiotn. This is Tibet*s danger; this 
has been the fate of those traditional civilizations -which, by 
force or consent, have been led into accepting the standarda of 
the West. 

For mysell, the writing of this book, and the two expedi¬ 
tions that led up to it, have been a single voyage of explora¬ 
tion into a land of uncharted glaciers and unclimbed ranges, 
the mountains of Tradition, From far np their slopes I glanced 
back, and in contrast with my sunoimdings, the prospect of the 
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laacis I had seemed dianmt indeed, Al the outset 

ot my »tory, I tried to cHmb peaka Ul a bodiJy serue; but in tbe 
cod r dhbcovered the Lomai who beckoned me upwards tow^irds 
imiDttterinl heights. 

A popular proverb says: **Without the Lama you cannot 
obtain Deliverance/^ Every good Tibetan—and all lovers of 
Tradition to-dny might almost lay daim to the right of honorary 
citizenship of Tibet—before ever he seeks refuge in the Three 
Moat Preeioufl/Diings^ the Buddlmi the Doctrine and the Chtmrhj 
first pronounc^ the words s ** I go (or refuge to the Lama/^ 
In a literal sense this refers to a man’s own spiritual director* 

his Lama*^’ who is the visible support ” of Tradition: it is 
this quality of support that entitles tlie teacher to the 
disciple’9 unbounded reverence* irrespective of personal failings^ 
just as a brass statue of the Buddha is worthy of worship^ be 
the caating sound or Rawed^ Sul there is also an inner and 
more imiversaJ meantng inherent in ** the r^mii **; for behind 
every support tliere is the thing supported, which the symbol 
both veils and reveals. Here it indicates tbe divine guide whose 
hand sui>taiafi the climber os he strives to reach tlie summit of 
EnlightenmcDt. 

Taken in this aense*, the Lama^ the Universal Teacher» ia 
TaADmoK Itself. 
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